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Preface 


In the wake of the Islamic conquest, Near Eastern Christians gradually began 
to adopt Arabic as a means of handling official affairs, as a literary language for 
internal use and as an everyday vernacular. In the course of this adoption, a 
large corpus of important philosophical and religious texts, including biblical 
books, was translated into Arabic.! During the first centuries of the Abbasid era 
(ca. eighth to tenth centuries CE), Christians thus faced the task of reshaping 
their system of thought and scriptural heritage in Arabic—the holy language 
of their religious contesters.? 

In recent years, texts and translations in Arabic composed by and for Near 
Eastern Jews, Samaritans and Christians have enjoyed increasing attention. 
Several important works on the theology, literature, and history of these com- 
munities are now available and more are bound to follow.? While the Christian 
Arabic translation enterprise of the Bible that burgeoned during this time has 
been known and studied for several centuries, its earliest stages in particular 
are yet to be thoroughly scrutinized.^ Since the Monastery of Saint Catherine 
at Mount Sinai began to open up its rich and well-preserved library at the end 
of the nineteenth century, scholars have been able to access many of the most 
ancient Arabic Bible texts and so commence the uncovering of the oldest 
strata of this translation process. In an attempt to fill one of yet many lacunas 


1 Foran account of the Graeco-Arabic translation movement at large, see the introduction in 
D. Gutas, Greek Thought, Arabic Culture: The Graeco-Arabic Translation Movement in Baghdad 
and Early ‘Abbasid Society (2nd-4th/8th-1oth c.) (London: Routledge, 1998). 

2 Christian Arabic speakers appeared before the rise of Islam but the liturgical language in 
use among them is disputed as is the existence of pre-Islamic Bible translations as such. 
Most importantly, L. Cheikho, A. Baumstark, I. Shahid, and recently H. Kashouh, have argued 
for the existence of pre-Islamic Bible translations while F. C. Burkitt, G. Graf, A. Vóóbus, 
J. Blau and S. H. Griffith are more reluctant to accept such an early date for written Arabic 
Bible translations. For references and a brief introduction to arguments for and against pre- 
Islamic Arabic Gospel translations, see H. Kashouh, The Arabic Versions of the Gospels: The 
Manuscripts and Their Families (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2012), pp. 14-37; and S. H. Griffith, The 
Bible in Arabic (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2013), pp. 41-53. 

3 See the works listed in the bibliography of the present book by S. H. Griffith, J. Blau, 
M. Polliack, J. P. Monferrer-Sala, M. Wechsler, A. Treiger, R. Vollandt and many others. For 
quotations of the Bible in Muslim works and for the interaction between Muslim and non- 
Muslim communities, see for instance the works by C. Adang and S. Schmidtke. 

4 For more detailed references to the previous research on specific biblical books into Arabic, 
see Chapter 2 and Chapter 10 below. 
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in this field, the present study focuses on the early transmission of one such 
text, the biblical Book of Daniel, into the new lingua franca of the Near East. 

Christian Arabic translations of the Book of Daniel are so far attested in 
almost 60 manuscripts stretching from the early ninth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The categorization of these manuscripts was initiated by Oscar Lófgren 
who, in the 1930s, collected and categorized all Arabic Daniel translations 
known to him.5 Löfgren did not have access to the oldest manuscripts pre- 
served at the Monastery of Saint Catherine. More recently, Russell Stapleton 
partly filled this gap in his PhD dissertation in which he elaborated on a few 
additional manuscripts and prepared an edition of Daniel in Ms Sinai Ar. 1.6 
In the present book, an overall classification will be provided of all accessible 
manuscripts containing continuous Christian Arabic translations of Daniel 
and special attention will be paid to those datable between the ninth and thir- 
teenth centuries. By concentrating on all early versions and comparing them 
with later manuscript traditions, the present study will contribute to a fuller 
account of the transmission history of the Arabic Book of Daniel. As will be 
shown, early manuscripts contain independent translations or texts which 
are only loosely related to one another. The majority of these are located at 
the library of Saint Catherine's. In the thirteenth century, two versions, with 
roots in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, were systematized and began to be 
reproduced in homogenous copies. A third tradition appeared a century later. 
This version is commonly attributed to a priest named al-‘Alam al-Iskandari 
and gained its fame as it was incorporated into the Paris Polyglot in the seven- 
teenth century and soon after reprinted in the London Polyglot. All three ver- 
sions continued to be copied up to the seventeenth century and two of them 
until the eighteenth or even nineteenth centuries. However, by then copies of 
the Arabic version of Daniel which was produced for the Biblia Sacra Arabica 
of the Propaganda Fide Commission (1771-73) surpassed all other versions in 
number. 

In the present work, the various Arabic translations (Arab) are first divided 
into groups according to their main Vorlage dependence which is indicated in 
superscript letters: 5/2 Syriac; "= Greek; #e>"= Hebrew. These are followed by 
a number which denotes the version they represent: Number 1 designates the 


5 O. Löfgren, Studien zu den arabischen Danielübersetzungen mit besonderer Berücksichtigung 
der christlichen Texte nebst einem Beitrag zur Kritik des Peschitatextes (Uppsala: Lundequitska 
bokhandeln, 1936). 

6 R.A. Stapleton, An Edition of the Book of Daniel and Associated Apocrypha in Manuscript Sinai 
Arabic ı (PhD dissertation submitted at Brandeis University, 1988). 
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earliest version from a specific Vorlage; number 2 the second earliest, etc." If a 
revision of the text is made in several manuscripts, the number is followed by 
the letter “a”. Thus, Arab8na denotes a revision of Arab", i.e. of the earliest 
dated Arabic version of Daniel translated from a Greek Vorlage. An asterisk 
is used to indicate that a specific manuscript is relatively different from other 
manuscripts within its group. In the case of Arab$Y1*, the asterisk signifies that 
all manuscripts in the group are comparatively independent of one another. 

It appears that the Latin Vulgate was used as the Vorlage of the Biblia Sacra 
Arabica version of Daniel, or at least that the translation was methodically cor- 
rected according to it. However, since no thorough study of this text has as yet 
been accomplished, copies of the print will be classified as BsA. 

In Christian traditions, Daniel may be accompanied by a number of deu- 
terocanonical narratives. The classification of the deuterocanonical narratives 
of Daniel does not necessarily correspond to the versions established for the 
protocanonical sections.? Thus, each narrative is better designated by a siglum 
of its own. For example, the protocanonical Daniel (Dn) in Ms Sinai Ar. 539 
belongs to Dn.ArabSy‘g and Susanna (Sus) to Sus.Arab?'2 like the rest of the 
manuscripts in Dn.Arab9*3. However, Bel and the Dragon (Bl) belongs to 
Bl.ArabSy'2 and not to Bl.Arab$*1a which is normally the case in this group. 
The narratives of Daniel in Ms Sinai Ar. 539 are thus correctly described as: 
Dn.Arab$vra + Sus.Arab@'2 + Bl.Arab$'2. An article on the deuterocanonical 
narratives is being prepared by the present author while the classification in 
this study is based on the protocanonical part of Daniel alone.? 

As a rule, a specific manuscript is referred to according to 1) city of the 
library in which the manuscript is stored, 2) name of this library, and, 3) shelf 


7 R. Vollandt used the same system to classify Arabic versions of the Pentateuch in his book 
Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch: A Comparative Study of Jewish, Christian, and Muslim 
Sources (Leiden: Brill, 2014), p. x. The advantage of this classification system lies in its ability 
to provide necessary and clear information in a concise manner. The system is not, however, 
open to new findings, thus if an older tradition is discovered it has to be designated with a 
higher number or with a minus. It should be emphasized that due to the complexity of the 
Arabic transmission, each biblical book is best classified independently of the others. Thus, 
the same siglum may be used for two different books which are most likely not related. For 
instance, Pent.Arab9*2 and Dn.Arab‘y'2 are not composed by the same author and do not 
appear in the same manuscript. 

8 The terms protocanonical and deuterocanonical are applied here for ease of reference. In the 
Orthodox and Oriental traditions, such a distinction is not necessarily made (cf. 3.1). 

9 Thearticle "The Christian Arabic Book of Daniel: Extant Versions, Canonical Constellations, 
and Relation to the Liturgical Practice" is expected to appear in Collectanea Christiana 
Orientalia (2015). 
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mark given by the library. The name of the library is sometimes abbreviated 
(see Abbreviations). For example, Ms Vatican, BAV, Ar. 13 refers to a manuscript 
located in Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana in Vatican City where it has the shelf 
mark Ar. 13. 


Scholarly discussions on Arabic Bible translations have primarily centered 
around their value—or lack of value—for textual criticism. Only limited atten- 
tion has been paid to how the manuscripts serve as contextual witnesses to the 
communities in which they were produced.!? Ronny Vollandt has pointed out 
that the focus on textual criticism, however important, often occurs at the 
expense of a survey on translation techniques, their Sitz im Leben, and, in his 
words, *how the version is embedded in the broader context of the related 
theological, exegetical, and grammatical traditions of which biblical versions 
have always been an inextricable part"! 

The early manuscripts contain little, if any, explicit contextual data and such 
information has to be extracted from the way they were composed and how 
frequently they were copied. In the present study, an attempt will be made 
to address contextual aspects whenever possible. The liturgical use of bibli- 
cal texts and their relation to continuous Bible translations for instance, is too 
often neglected in scholarly studies on the Arabic Bible. I have not been able to 
survey the liturgical practice in depth but I have included an early Arabic ver- 
sion of a Prophetologion which contains passages from Daniel as an example of 
this important genre, as well as a sample from a collection of Psalters and Odes 
which contains the Song of the Three Young Men in Daniel chapter 3. 

The main focus of the present study is translation technique. Several 
Daniel translations are attested among our most ancient Christian Arabic Old 
Testament texts and by studying them we will be able to learn more about 
the translation character and techniques employed at the early stages of the 
Christian Arabic translation movement and the development of such over 
time. Besides its comparative value in the field of Bible translations and exe- 
getics, such an approach may furthermore inform us as to the function of the 
Arabic translations and of the acquaintance with and use of various biblical 
source languages among Near Eastern Christians. Together with liturgical 
imprints left on the text by various communities, translation techniques may 
also hint at the ecclesial belonging of a certain version, and trace the move- 
ment of texts between different denominations. 


10 For previous scholarship on the Arabic Bible and for relevant literature, see Chapters 2 
and 10 below. 
11  Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, p. 20. 
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A detailed comparative study is provided of the two earliest Christian Arabic 
translations of Daniel: the ninth-century Ms Sinai Arabic1 and Ms Sinai Arabic 
2 dated 939/40 CE. While the former is translated from the Syriac Peshitta, the 
latter is based on the Hebrew and Aramaic Masoretic text but an influence 
from the Greek heritage—written or oral—is evident. These two translations 
do not appear to have been widely copied or refined. Yet, as will be demon- 
strated, many of the techniques discerned in the analysis are representative of 
a bulk of early Christian Arabic translations of the Old Testament. Repetitions 
in the source texts are frequently omitted in the target texts and more or less 
subtle explanations are sporadically incorporated. The lexicon employed in 
the target texts frequently echoes Islamic terminology, while occasionally an 
influence from Christian liturgical texts shines through. There is an unmis- 
taken emphasis on ‘temporal logic’ focusing on the chronological relation 
between actions and events where in the source texts such ellipses are under- 
stood from the context. The immediate textual clarity of what is perceived to 
be the main events in the narrative is generally favored at the expense of the 
more detailed, poetic or mystical level of the source text. In sum, whereas later 
Christian Arabic Daniel translations are more literal in character and with few 
exceptions aim at capturing the biblical source text in its entirety, the early 
versions are highly reader-oriented and frequently omit, add and substitute 
material vis-a-vis the original. They are written in a direct and clear manner 
and apparently intended to adjust the biblical narrative and make it relevant 
to their audience in a manner that attends to the cultural needs of the time. It 
appears that they did not supplant texts in the traditional liturgical languages 
but functioned next to these. The translations may be defined as Middle Arabic 
texts as the language generally adheres to Classical Arabic rules though spo- 
radically they exhibit non-Classical features characteristic of medieval texts 
composed by and for Arabic-speaking Christians in the area. 


Thus, on the one hand this study focuses on two manuscripts and thereby con- 
tributes a detailed account on individual manuscripts to the field. On the other 
hand, it aims at abstracting from these two manuscripts tendencies that are 
applicable to other Arabic Bible translations of a non-literal character. Such a 
procedure may enable us to commence a broader identification of general 
translation tendencies or even of individual scribes among the vast material of 
Christian Arabic Bible translations. A preliminary scheme of common tech- 
niques is offered at the end of the study. Since it is primarily based on the two 
translations, it will need adjustments and refinements in order to be useful for 
a broader study. By drawing from previous studies on the subject, especially 
from trends uncovered in medieval Judaeo-Arabic sources but also in Christian 
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Arabic works, I hope nevertheless to continue the discussion and so contribute 
to the development of a useful method by which we may approach other 
Christian Arabic Bible translations. A comparative approach may further 
enable the evaluation of Christian material within the larger context of the 
Arabic Bible used among Muslims, Jews, and Samaritans. The fact that we pos- 
sess two editions of Judaeo-Arabic renditions of Daniel—one attributed to the 
Rabbanite Saadiah Gaon (882—942 CE) and the other to the Karaite Yefet ben 
‘Eli (fl. 960-1005 CE )—makes the Christian Arabic Daniel particularly valuable 
from a comparative perspective.!? 


Regrettably, I have not been able to take all important contextual aspects into 
consideration. For instance, quotations of Daniel in non-biblical works have 
not been thoroughly studied.!? I have briefly surveyed various Muslim authors 
who quoted from the biblical Book of Daniel. The quotations, or paraphrases, 
attested in their works do not match any of the Arabic Daniel versions in my 
possession.!4 As for various types of Christian literature, I have examined a few 
samples. Apart from a short passage resembling a quotation by the tenth cen- 
tury Coptic bishop Severus ibn al-Muqaffa' in his work Histoire des Conciles 
and one by the ninth century East Syriac theologian ‘Ammar al-Basri in Kitab 
al-Burhan, I have found no wide use of our manuscripts in Christian Arabic 
literature. 


12 Daniel was one of the most widely read books during the Middle Ages in both the East 
and the West, cf. H. Ben-Shammai, “Saadia’s Introducion to Daniel: Prophetic Calculation 
of the End of Days vs. Astrological and Magical Speculation’, Aleph 4 (2004), pp. n-87, 
here p. u. 

13 For a summary on Daniel in Muslim traditions, see J. Hämeen-Anttila, "Daniel V. Islam" in 
Encyclopedia of the Bible and its Reception (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2012), pp. 121-24. 

14 ‘Ali ibn Rabban al-Tabar, al-Din wa-al-dawla ft ithbat nubuwat al-Nabty Muhammad (ed. 
‘A. Nuwayhid; Beirut: Dhakh@ir al-turath al-‘arabi, 1393/1973), pp. V4 — ^£; Ali ibn Ahmad 
ibn Hazm, al-Fisalftal-milal wa-al-ahw@ wa-al-nihal vol. 1 (eds. N. M. Ibrahim and “U. ‘Abd 
al-Rahmàn; Beirut: Dar al-Jil, 1985), pp. \ 44 — ^o; AI-Brrüni, a-Athàr al-báqiya (Chronologie 
orientalischer Völker; ed. E. Sachau; Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, [1878] 1923), pp. Y? — \V;and 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Tha‘labi, Kitab qisas al-anbiy@ al-musammá bi-al-Ará'is (ed. 
Y. ibn As'ad; Misr, 1929), pp. YY£—Y'* For an account on the use of the Hebrew Bible 
among Muslim authors, see C. Adang, Muslim Writers on Judaism and the Hebrew Bible: 
From Ibn Rabban to Ibn Hazm (Leiden: Brill, 1996). See also S. Schmidtke, "The Muslim 
Reception of Biblical Materials: Ibn Qutayba and his Alam al-nubuwwa’, Islam and 
Christian-Muslim Relations 22/3 (2011), pp. 249-74. 

15 Compare the textual affinity between Ms Sinai Ar. 1 (fol. 21b, here close to Mss Sinai Ar. 
513 and Sinai Ar. 597) and Severus ibn al-Muqaffa, “Histoire des conciles: Second livre’, in 
Patrologia Orientalis 6 (4) (ed. L. Leroy and S. Grébaut, 1911), p. 577 based on Ms Paris, BNF, 
Ar. 171) in the rendition of Daniel 7:13-14 (courtesy Zeus Wellnhofer): 
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The present study is divided into two parts. Part 1 concentrates on contextual 
aspects, previous research and on the classification and description of the ear- 
liest manuscripts. In Chapter One, I give a brief account of the early history of 
Near Eastern Christian communities which centers around their Christological 
positions and how these came to be related to various ethno-linguistic identi- 
ties. I further elaborate on the relation between Arabic and the traditional 
liturgical languages as a means of exploring the use of the Christian Arabic 
translations of Daniel that have come down to us. 

In Chapter Two, I survey previous research on the Christian Arabic Book of 
Daniel and discuss it in light of my own findings. I also offer an updated list of 
extant manuscripts where I include a classification of all available continuous 
Daniel translations dated between the ninth and the nineteenth centuries. 

In Chapter Three, I concentrate on the earliest translations from a num- 
ber of perspectives. I discuss the various constellations of Daniel narratives 
in each manuscript and give a brief account of the expected appearance of 
Daniel in Byzantine liturgical books composed in Arabic. I further attempt to 
map out the intertextual relations between the early manuscripts and examine 
how these are connected to later recensions as established by Lófgren. In this 


oU Es «e Vl oe local il Sy Mly OU. 4) cos P [14] 441 
OUI Es egal ea o end dal Sy LIS JI ca [ia] al 
Joy Y Shey pal obl. 4 Lali 
In the same verse a relative affinity between Ms Oxford, Bodl., Arch. Seld. A. 67, fol. 111b 
and ‘Ammar al-Basri's Kitab al-burhàn wa-kitab al-masa'il wa-al-ajwibah (ed. M. Hayek; 
Beirut: Recherches 5, 1977, p. 77) is evident: 
eo lalt el M ize SI gb s DIOLS Gy! ftarleel ole decals y Arch.seld 
pd M Bs e, Spill opted UIT, DULL, AI eel 4, 
oes UNI ase J abd LYE well Ole Je aly atop 
cra Vy ogil osa Saala oL, Allo les ly ay 
Except for these occasions, no further affinities have been attested between the Arabic 
translations under our scope and quotations in the works of ibn al-Muqaffa' and al-Basri 
nor in the anonymous On the Triune Nature of God in An Arabic Version of the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Seven Catholic Epistles (ed. M. D. Gibson; London: C. J. Clay and Sons, 
1899) or by Abü Qurra in I. Arendzen (ed. and trans.), Theodori Abu Kurra De cultu imagi- 
num libellus/ e codice Arabico nunc primum editus Latine versus illustratus (Bonn: Typis 
Caroli Drobnig, 1897). 
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chapter I pay special attention to the second Addition to Daniel in chapter 3, 
The Song of the Three Young Men, which has undergone certain changes in 
many of the manuscripts. In the latter part of the chapter I offer some notes on 
the physical appearance of selected manuscripts and on paratextual features 
in them. Finally, I discuss the Vorlage dependence of my two principal manu- 
scripts, Mss Sinai Ar. 1and Sinai Ar. 2. 

Part Two, which constitutes the most substantial portion of the study, 
focuses on translation technique. In Chapter Four, I briefly discuss the char- 
acter of early Arabic Daniel translations in light of the reception of the Bible 
in other languages and explain the method and outline adopted in the present 
study in more detail. In the following five chapters, I present findings from the 
two main manuscripts. The features examined in these chapters are chiefly 
modeled on the matrix established by Meira Polliack in her work The Karaite 
Tradition. In Chapter Five I classify and discuss the additions found in the 
translations and provide a variety of examples. The same structure is followed 
in the next chapters. In Chapter Six I concentrate on material in the source 
texts which has been dispensed with in the target texts. As will be shown, 
repetitive, inferable or what was considered pleonastic material in the original 
biblical composition was often omitted or abbreviated in the Arabic texts. In 
Chapter Seven, I present samples of what I define as substitutions in the target 
texts, that is, mainly non-literal renditions of material relating to the godhead, 
idiomatic speech and paraphrases. In Chapter Eight, I survey certain lexical 
aspects of the translations, such as the use of sound-similar roots, alternate 
renderings, and the rendition of proper names. In Chapter Nine, I concentrate 
on a range of syntactic constructions in the source texts and examine how 
these are represented in the target texts. 

In order to evaluate the relevance of the features established in the pres- 
ent study, text samples from other Christian Arabic Old Testament translations 
will be offered and discussed in Chapter Ten before I conclude the study in 
Chapter Eleven. 
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PART 1 


CHAPTER 1 


Texts and Contexts: The Linguistic Settings of Near 
Eastern Christian Communities 


The Near East has experienced the rise and fall of a multitude of empires and 
dynasties, many of which left long-lasting cultural and linguistic imprints on 
the region. Large cities in particular functioned as melting pots for different 
religions and creeds, languages and dialects. Prior to the Islamic conquest, 
Christianity was well established in many parts of the region and Christian 
missionaries reached as far east as China. Yet, Christians, divided as they were 
into various sects, coexisted with a number of other religious groups, such as 
Rabbanite Jews, Karaite Jews, and Samaritans. In the wake of the Arab inva- 
sions, these groups defended their creed in polemic against the Muslims and 
formulated their heritage in the Arabic tongue. Thus, in the shade of a domi- 
nant Islamic culture, Christians, like other Near Eastern groups, came to estab- 
lish a unique scholarly tradition in Arabic. 

In this chapter an introduction to the emergence and early developments of 
Near Eastern Christian communities will be offered (1.1), followed by a discus- 
sion on the function in these communities of Arabic on the one hand and on 
the traditional liturgical languages on the other (1.2). 


1.1 Near Eastern Christian Communities: A Background 


The formation of various Christian denominations in the Near East is intrinsi- 
cally related to the earliest theological debates in the Ancient Church. The most 
controversial theological question concerned the relation between the divine 
and human in the person of Jesus Christ. Despite much effort, the Christian 
leaders failed to reach consensus regarding this doctrine on Christology and as 
a consequence Christians split into three major parties; the miaphysites who 
claimed that Jesus Christ had one nature in one hypostasis after the Incarnation 
(in Syriac: one kaydna in one qanoma), the dyophysites who claimed that Jesus 
Christ had two natures in one hypostasis after the Incarnation, and those who 
taught that after the Incarnation Jesus Christ had two natures which also 
required that he had two hypostases unified in the person of Christ (in Syriac: 
two kayane and two qanome in one parsopa). The exact definitions of the 
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philosophical terms as well as political and geographical considerations also 
contributed to the formation of these inner-Christian divisions. 

What is today labeled the Holy Apostolic Catholic Assyrian Church of the 
East (henceforth the Church of the East), situated under Persian hegemony, 
had for centuries developed independently from the Byzantine Empire and 
standpoints were hardly ever adopted by any Christian community with- 
out political considerations. Due to their allegiance to Patriarch Nestorios 
of Constantinople (428—431 CE), and to his teacher Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(d. 428 CE), members of the Church of the East were generally referred to by 
the misnomer Nestorians.! Nestorios was accused of taking an extreme dyo- 
physite stand on Christology. At synods in 484 CE and 486 CE, the Church of 
the East adopted a Christology which makes the human and divine natures 
of Christ distinct to a degree which was unacceptable to other Christian com- 
munities (compare 'dyo-hypostasis' above).? During the Abbasid Empire, the 
Church of the East enjoyed the privilege of having their Catholicosate? moved 
to Baghdad which enabled its members to take part in the intellectual life of 
the cultural elite of the capital city. 

Much more damaging for the Byzantine emperors than the split with the 
Church of the East were the ongoing controversies within the Empire. Cyril 
of Alexandria (376-444 CE) had in principle stated that after the Incarnation 
Jesus had one incarnate nature (mia physis sesarkomene) from two natures. The 
interpretation of Cyril's statement became a subject of controversy. Some were 
for instance concerned that a miaphysite interpretation would jeopardize the 
integrity of the natures and opted for a formula which carefully distinguished 
both natures (i.e. dyophysite). As a means of uniting various disparate camps, 


1 The decision at Chalcedon was criticized by the Church of the East as blurring the two 
natures of Christ, see S. Brock, "The ‘Nestorian’ Church: A Lamentable Misnomer", Bulletin 
of the John Rylands Library 78/3 (1996), pp. 23-35. On the reverential attitude to Nestorios in 
the Church of the East, see N. N. Seleznyov, “Nestorius of Constantinople: Condemnation, 
Suppression, Veneration, with Special Reference to the Role of His Name in East-Syriac 
Christianity" Journal of Eastern Christian Studies 62/3—4 (2010), pp. 165-90. See also S. Noble 
and A. Treiger (eds.), The Orthodox Church in the Arab World 700-1700: An Anthology of 
Sources (DeKalb: Northern Illinois University Press, 2014), pp. 6-11 and D. Keating, “Cyril 
of Alexandria (c. 378—444) and Nestorius of Constantinople (c. 381-c.451)”, in The Student's 
Companion to the Theologians (ed. I. S. Markham; Oxford: Wiley-Blackwell, 2013. First pub- 
lished as The Blackwell Companion to the Theologians (Oxford: Blackwell Publishing, 2009), 
pp. 48-59. 

2 S. H. Moffett, A History of Christianity in Asia: Beginnings to 1500 vol. 1 (San Francisco: Harper 
San Francisco, 1992), pp. 193-204. 

3 Theterm used for a Patriarchate outside the Roman Empire. 
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a formula was commissioned which focused not only on the natures but also 
on the hypostasis (by later development similar to person) of Christ as the uni- 
fying factor. When this formula was worked out at the council of Chalcedon in 
451 CE, it was criticized for its deficiencies and rejected by the more conserva- 
tive followers of the late Cyril, primarily represented by Severos of Antioch 
(ca. 465-ca. 540 CE). The latter argued that the formula of Cyril was and 
should stay clearly miaphysite (one composite nature), while his adversaries 
rejected Severos' interpretation as being monophysite (one simple nature). 
Although a revised formula was finally adopted by the followers of Chalcedon 
in Constantinople 553 CE, the two parties were never united and as a conse- 
quence, two of the major patriarchates, Alexandria and Antioch, were both 
divided in two. Not long thereafter the Persian and finally the Arab conquests 
put an end to Byzantine rule in these areas. As it happened, the miaphysite 
camps all fell under Muslim rule; most importantly for this study, the Coptic 
Orthodox as the miaphysite Patriarchate of Alexandria and the Syriac Orthodox 
as the miaphysite Patriarchate of Antioch. The latter were often referred to by 
the misnomer Jacobites after Jacob Baradaeus' (d. 578 CE) efforts to establish a 
strictly miaphysite ecclesiastical hierarchy in areas under Antioch where most 
people spoke Aramaic dialects. 

Subsequent to the Muslim invasions, the followers of Chalcedon 
(Chalcedonians), or rather Constantinople 11, found themselves on both sides 
of the border. The Patriarchates of Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem who 
were supportive of the emperor were severed from Constantinople, the capital 
of Byzantium, and would with some exception remain so until the Ottomans 
sacked the city in 1453 CE. The term Melkite is commonly applied to denote 
members of these three patriarchates who were part of the Byzantine Church 
but eventually found themselves under Muslim rule.^ The official self- 
designation among these communities is nevertheless Greek Orthodox in 
English and Rum Orthodox (i.e. Byzantine/Roman) in Arabic, and sometimes 


4 The term is commonly applied to members of these patriarchates also before the Islamic 
conquest, see J. A. McGuckin (ed.), The Encyclopedia of Eastern Orthodox Christianity vol. 1 
(Chichester: Wiley-Blackwell, 2011), pp. 19; 157. S. H. Griffith, however, argues that 'the Melkite 
identity' did not take shape until after the Islamic conquest, see The Church in the Shadow 
of the Mosque: Christians and Muslims in the World of Islam (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 2010), pp. 137-39. In his recent work, Griffith uses the terms Jacobites, Nestorians, 
and Melkites but notes that these are “anachronistic and polemical in origin, coined by the 
adversaries of the communities to which they are applied" The Bible in Arabic (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 2013), p. 12. n.15. 
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Arab Orthodox? while Melkite is the term adopted by the branch within this 
community that broke away from the Orthodox Church and entered into com- 
munion with Rome in the eighteenth century.® 


5 The denominational terminology used in this thesis conforms to modern official (abbre- 
viated) self-designations, i.e. the Church of the East or East Syriac; Syriac Orthodox or West 
Syriac; and Greek Orthodox, Rüm Orthodox or Byzantine. In this way I aim to circumvent a 
terminology whose historicity is difficult to establish and dependent on the perspective of 
the source and epoch. Take for instance the equivocal use of the term 'Syrians' in historical 
sources. Syrian referred, according to G. Every, as an example to a Nestorian bishop in 893 CE 
but was sometimes used to denote all Syriac-Aramaic speaking Christians, Chalcedonians 
and non-Chalcedonians alike, and sometimes it was used by Chalcedonians to denote those 
among their own who used Syriac in hours and liturgy. The western chronicler Jacques 
de Vitry (d. 1240 CE) associates the Syrians with the Greek Orthodox, as opposed to the 
Jacobites, who were allies of the Latins at the time; see The Byzantine Patriarchate: 451-1204 
(2nd. rev. ed.; London: SPCK, 1962), pp. 363-64. The Jewish pilgrim Benjamin of Tudela 
(168 cE) labelled the monks in Sinai “Syrians” (ibid., p. 366). A. Palmer points out that the 
Crusaders initially distinguished between Greeks, Armenians, Syrians (i.e. Rim Orthodox or 
‘non-Jacobite’) on the one hand and Jacobites, including Copts, Nubians and Ethiopians—all 
in communion, on the other, see “The History of the Syrian Orthodox in Jerusalem’, Oriens 
Christianus 75 (1991), pp. 16—43, here p. 16. In the eyes of Muslims, Christian opponents, west- 
ern pilgrims and scholars until today, it was practical and clear to use Jacobite, Nestorian, and 
Melkite to distinguish these communities. In their own eyes, each community was simply 
orthodox (having the right faith/worship), catholic (being universal as opposed to sectar- 
ian), and apostolic (owning apostolic succession) and initially no linguistic or ethnic label 
was needed. At times, such attributes may have been applied in the most neutral way as self- 
designations while at other times, the same term was considered offensive. For instance, the 
Indian branch of the Syriac Orthodox community under the Patriarch of Antioch uses the 
term Jacobite in its official name while this term is generally considered to be condescending. 

6 Asa consequence of Roman Catholic missionary activities, fractions within each Orthodox 
and Oriental community left their original patriarchates and entered into communion 
with Rome (from the confessions described above, Chaldeans, Syriac Catholics, Coptic 
Catholics and Melkites). For the Roman Catholic missionary enterprise and the emer- 
gence of an Eastern Catholic church out of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Antioch, 
see R. M. Haddad, “On the Melkite Passage to the Unia: The Case of Patriarch Cyril al-Zaim 
(1672-1720)”, in Christians and Jews in the Ottoman Empire: The Functioning of a Plural Society 
vol. 2 (eds. B. Braude and B. Lewis; New York: Holmes & Meier Publishers, 1982), pp. 67-90. 
A. Treiger uses the term “Arab Orthodox’, defining its members as “Arabic-speaking 
Byzantine-rite Orthodox Christians [...] (in Arabic, ‘Rum’ [= Byzantine] Orthodox) [...]. In 
English, the Arab Orthodox are inaccurately called either “Greek Orthodox—though they 
are neither ethnic Greeks nor necessarily Greek-educated—or ‘Antiochian Orthodox ...’, 
see “The Arabic Tradition’, The Orthodox Christian World (ed. A. Casiday; London: Routledge, 
2012), pp. 89-104, here pp. 92-93. Greek monks and hierarchs were often dispatched to the 
Oriental Patriarchates where they coexisted with the Arabic-speaking laity. This is especially 
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By the time of the Muslim conquest the three Christian parties, 
defined according to their position on Christology, experienced their final 
consolidation.’ In the course of this process, the various camps were further 
entrenched in their ethno-linguistic identities. Although the miaphysite- 
dyophysite division had initially been of a theological nature, Greek became 
increasingly more associated with the Byzantine Empire and its dyophysite 
stand, and subsequently, the regional languages with the miaphysites. Thus, 
in the divided Patriarchate of Alexandria, Coptic was apparently preferred 
among the miaphysites and Greek among the Chalcedonians. In like man- 
ner, Syriac was adopted by the miaphysite camp in the divided Patriarchate of 
Antioch whereas the Chalcedonians to a large extent used Greek, although in 
many areas Syriac continued to be used as well. 

The existence of Christian Arab tribes before the rise of Islam, such as 
the Ghassanids and the Lakhmids, is well known.? It appears however that 
the liturgical language in use among them was Syriac and not Arabic. In the 
aftermath of the Arab conquests, Christians in the Islamic Empire experi- 
enced an arabicization process. When Arabic was adopted as the administra- 
tive language of the Empire, a process initiated during the reign of the caliph 


true from the Ottoman period onwards. Until this day, the Patriarchates of Alexandria and 
Jerusalem are controlled by Greek clergy, ibid. p. 94. For a historical account of the Rum 
Orthodox Church, see K. P. Todt, “Griechisch-orthodoxe (melkitische) Christen im zentralen 
und südlichen Syrien: Die Periode von der arabischen Eroberung bis zur Verlegung der 
Patriarchenresidenz nach Damaskus (635-1365)", Le Muséon 119/1-2 (2006), pp. 33-88; Noble 
and Treiger, The Orthodox Church, pp. 3-39; and I. Dick, Les melkites: grecs-orthodoxes et 
grecs-catholiques des patriarcats dAntioche, dAlexandrie et de Jérusalem (Turnhout: Brepols 
Publishers, 1994), pp. 13-51. 

7 Beside these three positions, Monotheletism, initially an internal dyophysite development, 
was adopted by some groups. This appears to have been the case with the Maronites who 
later abandoned the doctrine as they affirmed their affiliation with Rome in the twelfth 
century. 

8 For the connection between language and identity in Christian communities in the Near 
East, see R. Hoyland, “Language and Identity: The twin histories of Arabic and Aramaic’, 
Scripta Classica Israelica 23 (2004), pp. 183-99, especially pp. 188-89; 194. 

9 See the works by I. Shahid, Rome and the Arabs: A Prolegomenon to the Study of Byzantium 
and the Arabs (Washington: Dumbarton Oaks, 1984); Byzantium and the Arabs in the Fourth 
Century (Washington: Dumbarton Oaks, 1984); Byzantium and the Arabs in the Fifth Century 
(Washington: Dumbarton Oaks, 1989); Byzantium and the Arabs in the Sixth Century vol. 1, 
parts 1-2 (Washington: Dumbarton Oaks, 1995); Byzantium and the Arabs in the Sixth Century 
vol. 2, part 1(Washington: Dumbarton Oaks, 2002); and Byzantium and the Arabs in the Sixth 
Century: Economic, Social, and Cultural History vol. 2, part 2 (Washington: Dumbarton Oaks, 
2009). 
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‘Abd al-Malik (685—705 CE), and subsequently became the new lingua franca of 
the region, members of non-Arab communities had but little choice other than 
to conform to this practice in external affairs, such as official administration 
and commerce. Christian translators moreover played an important role in the 
process of transmitting Greek scientific, philosophical and medical works into 
Arabic, often via Syriac, for the benefit of the Muslim intelligentsia. The East 
Syriac Hunayn ibn Ishaq (d. 873 CE) and the Rum Orthodox Qusta ibn Lüqa 
(d. 912 CE) are but two famous examples. 

The term arabicization is nevertheless primarily connected to the adoption 
of Arabic for internal use, such as the use of Arabic for literary compositions, 
church administration, liturgy, and as an everyday vernacular. This process 
was gradual, fluctuating, and affected some geographical regions and social 
strata more thoroughly than others.!? For instance, Christians living in large 
cities were exposed to Arabic in a way that their peers in isolated villages were 
not. The former proved more inclined to adopt Arabic dialects as their every- 
day tongue than those in rural areas who preserved their Aramaic dialects 
to a more extensive degree. Moreover, some linguistic domains were more 
receptive to linguistic change than others. For instance, representatives from 
all Christian denominations, such as the Rum orthodox Theodore Abū Qurra 
(d. ca. 820—25 CE), the East Syriac 'Ammar al-Basri (d. 850 CE) and the West 
Syriac Abu R@ita (d. 840 CE), commonly used Arabic when they produced trea- 
ties on theological issues." Most importantly for the present study, substantial 
parts of the Greek and Syriac religious corpus, primarily biblical books, begun 
to be translated into Arabic around the ninth century, if not prior to that. 
However, such works continued to be copied in Syriac, Christian Palestinian 
Aramaic and Greek. Various degrees of bilingualism, or even trilingualism, are 
thus expected in all internal domains. 


10 For a summery on the arabicization process, see R. Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the 
Pentateuch: A Comparative Study of Jewish, Christian, and Muslim Sources (Leiden: Brill, 
2014), pp. 22—26. See also D. J. Wasserstein, "Why did Arabic Succeed where Greek failed?" 
Scripta Classica Israelica 22 (2003), pp. 257—72. Here the author points out that as opposed 
to Latin and Greek, Arabic reached all strata of society. Unfortunately, he does not elabo- 
rate on the relation between Greek/Syriac and Arabic as liturgical languages. 

11 For an introduction and references to works on early Christian Arabic writers, see 
S. H. Griffith, The Beginnings of Christian Theology in Arabic: Muslim-Christian Encounters 
in the Early Islamic Period (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2002), and ibid., Arabic Christianity in the 
Monasteries of Ninth-Century Palestine (Aldershot: Ashgate, 1992). For more recent works, 
see for instance N. G. Awad, Orthodoxy in Arabic Terms: A Study of Theodore Abu Qurrah's 
Theology in its Islamic Context (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2015), and Noble and Treiger, The 
Orthodox Church in the Arab World, and the bibliographies collected by Treiger. 
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The bulk of Christian Arabic Bible translations contains little, if any, contex- 
tual evidence. This is especially true of the early compositions. We seldom 
know who translated the text, why it was translated or how it was used. For 
the most part, we are left to deduce contextual evidence from the manuscripts 
themselves by observing in what manner they were composed and how fre- 
quently they were reproduced. The practice of attaching to such works “essays 
on translation" or statements to this effect from which we can glean specific 
principles or an established methodology of translation was not widespread.!? 
The verse introduction to the Psalms composed by the Mozarab Hafs ibn Albar 
al-Quti's in 889 CE is an important exception (cf. Chapter 4). In this passage, 
as in the scanty and often dubious references to Arabic Bible translations in 
other sources, preference is given to translations which are both faithful to 
the Vorlage and written in good Arabic. The Arabic language employed in 
early translations of Daniel is indeed idiomatic though not necessarily elo- 
quent. However, it is clear that these translators did not aim at reproducing the 
Vorlage in a literal manner. Throughout the present study it has become clear 
that all Christian Arabic Daniel translations dated between the ninth and thir- 
teenth centuries are characterized by many non-literal translation techniques. 
It is also evident that no thorough attempt to standardize certain Arabic ver- 
sions was made during these four to five hundred years and new translations 
continued to appear. 


12 Wedo find such statements regarding the Judaeo-Arabic translations, see M. Polliack, The 
Karaite Tradition of Arabic Bible Translation: A Linguistic and Exegetical Study of Karaite 
Translations of the Pentateuch from the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries CE (Leiden: Brill, 
1997), pp. 37-90. A copy of Hafs ibn Albar al-Qüti's Arabic Psalm translation is found in 
Ms. Milan, Ambrosiana, 86. It was made by a certain Scottish nobleman named Colville 
in 1625 CE. Al-Qüti argues that the Psalms are better translated in rajaz metre and shows 
great awareness of the difficulties of translating especially poetry from one language into 
another. In his prologue he mentions that he took council from imams and from *the best 
in our religion" that is, the pious men who shun this world, see C. Adler, Arabic Versions of 
the Psalter in use in Muslim Spain (PhD thesis submitted at the University of St Andrews, 
1953), pp. 10-14, and A. Schippers, "Medieval Opinions on the Difficulty of Translating the 
Psalms" in Give Ear to My Words, Psalms and other Poetry in and round the Hebrew Bible: 
Essays in Honour of Professor V. A. van Uchelen (ed. J. Dyk; Amsterdam, 1996), pp. 219-26, 
here pp. 221-23. 

13 See for instance ibn-Nadim’s reference to Pethion in Chapter 2 below and the quotation 
by Khalil b. “Aybak al-Safadi in Chapter 4. 
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The richness and diversity of Christian Bible versions had not passed the 
Muslim intelligentsia unnoticed. Muslim polemicists pointed out that the 
Hebrew, Syriac and Greek Bible texts are at variance and further noted that 
the Arabic translations widely differed. In contrast, the transmission of the 
Quran was understood by them as highly consistent.“ Christians had been 
aware of the fact that their various Bible texts differed long before the rise of 
Islam. Origen's famous Hexapla is but one example. Such discrepancies were 
seldom viewed as a problem of authenticity but as an opportunity to reach a 
fuller understanding of its core message.!5 Since Christianity had, already from 
its infancy, relied on translations of the Bible, there was no obstacle translating 
it anew. Indeed, the Christian Old and New Testaments had been translated 
into a number of languages before the Muslim era. The historical circum- 
stances that brought about the rise of Arabic translations, however, make them 
somewhat different from earlier translations. In order to better understand the 
function of Arabic translations and the use of Arabic in liturgy, it is worthwhile 
highlighting such differences before proceeding to the manuscript sources. 

By the fifth century, the Bible was disseminated in Aramaic, Syriac, Latin, 
Coptic, Ge'ez, Armenian, and Georgian in order to provide Christian commu- 
nities with religious texts in a comprehensible language. In the case of Arabic, 
however, the vast production of Bible translations was not triggered by mis- 
sionary activities among non-Christians or new converts but appeared as a 
result of the Islamic conquest of areas in which Christian texts and traditions 
had already been established in specific languages and used for hundreds of 
years. Such an established language, so familiar to the Christian Orthodox and 
Oriental traditions, is usually referred to as a church language, ecclesiastical 
language or traditional/official/main liturgical language. It may serve as the 
only language in the liturgy or may to various degrees be used in parallel with 
less official liturgical, literary or vernacular ones. To the original ecclesiastical 


14 C. Adang, Muslim Writers on Judaism and the Hebrew Bible: From Ibn Rabban to Ibn Hazm 
(Leiden: Brill, 1996), pp. 235-36; and Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, pp. 43-50. 

15  Onthe Christian Orthodox view of the Scripture, see J. Breck, Scripture in Tradition: The 
Bible and Its Interpretation in the Orthodox Church (Crestwood: St Vladimir's Seminary 
Press, 2001). For John of Damascus' (d. 750 CE) fictive dialogue with a Muslim, see 
D. J. Sahas (ed. and trans.), John of Damascus on Islam: The *Heresy of the Ishmaelites" 
(Leiden: Brill, 1972), pp. 150-51. In this passage, John of Damascus aims to circumvent 
the question of whether or not the Scriptures were created and proclaims: “I confess that 
there is only one hypostatic Word of God, who is uncreated, as you [i.e. the Saracen] also 
confessed; on the other hand my Scripture, as a whole, I call not ‘Words’ but ‘utterances 
of God’”. 
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languages in the East belong Greek and Syriac.!6 Texts in what would develop 
into other Byzantine or Oriental church languages such as Ge'ez, Coptic, 
Armenian, Georgian, and Church Slavonic appear essentially to be translations 
from Greek or revisions according to the Greek version(s). These texts are, as 
a rule, literal renditions of their source text(s) which they eventually replaced 
for liturgical and official use.!7 Because of its literal translation character and/ 
or conservational tendencies, a church language often differs from the spoken 
language in the region. 

In the area of Syro-Palestine, which in the early Byzantine era was highly 
Hellenized, the dominant ecclesiastical language was Greek.!® Due to the 
area's multicultural population, important pilgrimage sites and many monas- 
tic establishments, Greek had for centuries coexisted with a multitude of 
other, often indigenous languages, such as Christian Palestinian Aramaic.!9 


16 For the development of the Syriac Peshitta and its relation to the Greek Septuagint, see 
I. Carbajosa, "The Syriac Old Testament Tradition: Moving from Jerusalem to Athens" 
in Eastern Crossroads: Essays on Medieval Christian Legacy (ed. J. P. Monferrer-Sala; 
Piscataway: Gorgias Press, 2007), pp. 109-30. 

17 Every church language has its own history and specifics as to use and origin. Various texts 
(biblical and liturgical) may have been composed at different times, local variants nor- 
mally existed at least until the invention of the printing press, and texts were occasionally 
revised. For the literal character of the Armenian version of Daniel, see H. S. Gehman, 
"The Armenian Version of the Book of Daniel and its Affinities’, Zeitschrift für die alttes- 
tamentliche Wissenschaft 48 (1930), pp. 82-99, here p. 99. For a more thorough study, see 
S. P. Cowe, The Armenian Version of Daniel (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1992), especially 
pP- 357-87. For translation techniques employed in the Ethiopic Old Testament, see 
M. Knibb, Translating the Bible: The Ethiopic Version of the Old Testament (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1999), pp. 55-86. For the development of various layers of Church 
Slavonic texts, see H. R. Cooper, Slavic Scriptures: The Formation of the Church Slavonic 
Version of the Holy Bible (London: Associated University Press, 2003), especially pp. 24-36. 

18 — S.H. Griffith, “From Aramaic to Arabic: The Languages of the Monasteries of Palestine in 
the Byzantine and Early Islamic Periods’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 51 (1997), pp. 14-18. 

19 The linguistic situation in post-Constantine Palestine is, due to the presence of numer- 
ous pilgrims, somewhat obscure; as Every phrases it: “In the Patriarchate of Jerusalem the 
indigenous element is always half-hidden behind the crowd of pilgrims of every nation- 
ality’, The Byzantine Patriarchate, p. 363. According to J. S. Binns, the Greek Orthodox 
Church inJerusalem was "established among the poor, Aramaic-speaking population, was 
led by an educated Greek episcopate, and gradually came to be dominated by the ascetic 
strain of Christianity popularized by the monks’, Ascetics and Ambassadors of Christ: 
Monasteries of Palestine, 314-631 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994), p. 147. Many monks 
came from the East and spoke Armenian, Arabic, Aramaic or Bessan as their native lan- 
guage. However, the language of the Byzantine Church was Greek and Greek became the 
lingua franca of Palestine's monasteries, ibid., p. 195. Besides Greek, a number of inscrip- 
tions in Georgian and Armenian and bilingual Greek-Christian Palestinian Aramaic 
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As a consequence, many of these Christian communities may early on be 
defined as bi- or multilingual, not necessarily in the sense that all Christians 
grasped two or more languages but that one was used as the main language 
for religious service—a church language not always understood by all its 
users—whereas the other(s) were used to make the content of the religious 
heritage known in the everyday tongue of the laity. The function and hierarchy 
of various languages in a Divine Liturgy in the Anastasis (the Holy Sepulcher) 
in Jerusalem is reflected in Egeria's travel report from the fourth century (my 
emphasis):29 


(3) In this province there are some people who know both Greek and 
Syriac, but others know only one or the other [... The Bishop] always 
speaks in Greek, and has a presbyter besides him who translates the 
Greek into Syriac, so that everyone can understand what he means. 
(4) Similarly the lessons read in church have to be read in Greek, but there 
is always someone there in attendance to translate into Syriac so that the 
people understand. Of course there are also people here who speak nei- 
ther Greek nor Syriac, but Latin. But there is no need for them to be dis- 
couraged, since some of the brothers or sisters who speak Latin as well as 
Greek will explain things to them. 


We understand from this passage that, if necessary, a main ecclesiastical lan- 
guage (here Greek) served alongside one or several explanatory languages 
(here Syriac, i.e. Christian Palestinian Aramaic, and Latin). Subsequent to the 
Islamic conquest when the amount of pilgrims decreased, Arabic gradually 
replaced many vernacular languages in the area.?! As the number of Christian 


inscriptions have survived and are dated between the fifth and eighth centuries while 
Syriac inscriptions are less frequent, see R. Schick, The Christian Communities of Palestine 
from Byzantine to Islamic Rule: An Historic and Archaeological Study (Princeton: The 
Darwin Press, 1995), pp. 11-12. 

20 R. L. Wilken (ed.), The Land called Holy: Palestine in Christian History and Thought 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1992), p. 146 $ 41:3-4. See also J. H. Bernard (ed. and 
trans.), The Pilgrimage of S. Silvia of Aquitania to the Holy Places (Palestine Pilgrims' Text 
Society; London, 1896), p. 76 where it is emphasized that the bishop (c. 385 CE) always 
spoke Greek, never Syriac. At the funeral of Saint Paula (d. 404) in the Nativity Church in 
Bethlehem, the Psalms were, according to Jerome, sung in three languages, see F. D. Hunt, 
Holy Land Pilgrimage in the Later Roman Empire AD 312-460 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1982), p. 152. See also Palmer, "The History of the Syrian Orthodox" p. 26. 

21 The two linguistic categories are not clear-cut, as is often the case in bilingual communi- 
ties, and traditional liturgical languages were spoken in monastic communities long after 
they had declined as spoken languages among the laity. 
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converts to Islam grew, the explanatory dimension of the Arabic language 
became urgent to Christians as a means of defending their creed and promot- 
ing its understanding.”? It appears that during the heyday of Christian Arabic 
literature in early Abbasid times, Arabic was used increasingly also in liturgy.?3 
Yet, the spread of Arabic in liturgy is difficult to determine. Sidney Griffith 
claims that by the middle of the first Abbasid century, the Byzantine (Melkite) 
communities under Muslim rule had adopted Arabic at the expense of Greek 
(my emphasis): “By the ninth century in the Melkite community, it would seem 
that Arabic had already effectively replaced Greek for a century and more as 
the preferred ecclesiastical language from Alexandria in Egypt, to Jerusalem in 
Palestine, and even reaching Antioch in Syria"2^ Yet, Griffith also states that 
Arabic was read in liturgy "following the reading of the day's scriptural peri- 
copes in the traditional liturgical language"?5 A brief survey of the catalogues 
of Greek, Syriac, and Arabic manuscripts preserved at Saint Catherine's indi- 
cates that Greek manuscripts, be they biblical, liturgical, theological, or hagio- 
graphical collections, were copied in an equal or greater number than Arabic 
(and Syriac) manuscripts from the eighth and ninth centuries up to modern 
times. Hence, Greek does not appear to have been abandoned as the main 


22 According to S. H. Griffith, apologetic works and early Bible translations are closely con- 
nected. "The Gospel in Arabic" he states, “was a necessity in the first Abbasid century not 
only for liturgical purposes, but also for the purpose of defending Christian doctrines and 
practices against challenges to them coming from Muslims’, see “The Gospel in Arabic: 
An Inquiry into its Appearance in the First Abbasid Century", Oriens Christianus 69 (1985), 
pp. 126-67, here p. 164. 

23 K.Leeming, "The Adoption of Arabic asa Liturgical Language by the Palestinian Melkites’, 
Aram 15 (2003), pp. 239-46. 

24 Griffith, The Bible in Arabic, p. 11. Griffith holds the view that a complete transition from 
Greek to Arabic took place among Christians in Palestine. He argues that since the Greek 
Orthodox communities in Syro-Palestine were linguistically fragmented as a result of the 
area's many pilgrims, Greek was not deeply rooted among common people and when 
these areas were cut off from Constantinople, Arabic readily took its place. In contrast, 
he claims, Syriac was not abandoned as a liturgical language in Mesopotamia and Iraq: 
"[O]nce the speakers of Greek were effectively off the scene, that is by the middle of the 
first Abbasid century, Palestine, unlike the other oriental patriarchates, was ripe for a 
virtually complete conversion to Arabic", see S. H. Griffith, "The Monks of Palestine and 
the Growth of Christian Literature in Arabic", The Muslim World 78 (1988), pp. 1-28, here 
p. 5; and idem, "The Gospel in Arabic" pp. 166-67. According to Vollandt and Kashouh, a 
great number of early Arabic Bible translations are nevertheless also connected with the 
Church of the East, see Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, p. 67 and H. Kashouh, 
The Arabic Versions of the Gospels: The Manuscripts and Their Families (Berlin: De Gruyter, 
2012), p. 170. 

25 Griffith, The Bible in Arabic, p. 129. 
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ecclesiastical language.?9 According to Cyril Korolevsky, the Rum Orthodox 
communities at least in certain parts of the Islamic Empire adopted Syriac as 
their main liturgical language once connections with the Byzantine Empire 
weakened as this was the native language of many Christians in Antioch. 
Arabic was not extensively introduced in liturgy, he argues, until the seven- 
teenth century.” However, a number of biblical books, including the Gospels, 
the Psalms, and the biblical Odes which are frequently used in liturgy, were 
translated into Arabic by the ninth century and it is plausible that they were 
publicly used. Griffith's latter suggestion that Arabic was used for the bilingual 
reading of lectionaries reflects the practice described by Egeria. Given the large 
amount of Arabic Bible translations and liturgical books, a bilingual setting is 


26 Naturally, the monastery of Saint Catherine does not hold all manuscripts that circulated 
in this area. However, the monastery took pains in collecting manuscripts from all around 
the region and its impressive collections are comparatively representative. On the com- 
mon but apparently incorrect presumption that these communities ceased to have any 
contact with Constantinople, see S. H. Skreslet, The Greeks in Medieval Islamic Egypt: 
A Melkite Dhimmi Community under the Patriarch of Alexandria (640—1095) (PhD disserta- 
tion submitted at Yale University, 1987), pp. iv-v; and N. M. El Cheikh, Byzantium Viewed 
by the Arabs (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Centre for Middle Eastern Studies, 2004), pp. 1-5 
(compare however pp. 118-19 where she, based on Griffith, suggests that communication 
between the oriental patriarchates and Constantinople was in fact severely weakened). 
Note that the quotation by al-Bitriq of Alexandria (877-940 CE) wherein we understand 
that ties between Constantinople and the eastern patriarchates have weakened, does not 
include Jerusalem: "Theofilaks, patriarch of the city of Constantinople, sent a messenger 
to the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch asking them to mention his name in their 
prayers and in their liturgies because this had been cut off since the era of the Umayyads’, 
translation according to S. H. Griffith, "Stephen of Ramlah and the Christian kerygma 
in Arabic in gth century Palestine", Journal of Ecclesiastical History 36 (1985), pp. 23-45, 
here p. 26. 

27 | C.C.Korolevsky, History of the Melkite Patriarchates vol. 3 (trans.; J. Collorafi and N. Samra; 
Fairfax: Eastern Christian Publications, 2000), pp. 27-67; 152-58. Here Korolevsky offers a 
list of Syriac manuscripts that contain the Byzantine rite. A similar opinion is voiced by 
H. Kennedy who suggests that the Greek/Rüm communities in Jerusalem and Antioch 
adopted Syriac liturgy but Arabic literature, see "The Melkite Church from the Islamic 
Conquest to the Crusades: Continuity and Adaption in the Byzantine Legacy" in The 17th 
International Byzantine Congress: Major Papers (New York: Aristide D. Caratzas, Publisher, 
1986), pp. 325-39, here p. 339. According to J. Nasrallah, the extent of the liturgical use of 
Greek, Syriac, and Arabic in Antioch is difficult to determine and one should keep in mind 
that many liturgical manuscripts are bilingual, see "La liturgie des patriarcats melchites 
de 969 à 1300" Oriens Christianus 71 (1987), pp. 156-81, here pp. 156-59. In this connection, 
see also J. P. Monferrer-Sala, “Between Hellenism and Arabicization. On the Formation of 
the Melkite Community in the Heart of Muslim Rule’, A-Qantara 32/2 (2012), pp. 445-71. 
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quite plausible. Nevertheless, an examination of the manuscript catalogues 
shows that liturgical bilingualism was complex and genre-related. The use of 
Arabic translations in liturgy appears to have been restricted to certain catego- 
ries. For instance, Arabic euchologia, i.e. liturgical books used by the priest, are 
sparsely attested at Saint Catherine's before the thirteenth century whereas 
several such books are preserved in Greek from the tenth century onwards.?? 
It appears thus that the priest mainly celebrated the liturgy in the traditional 
liturgical language and not in Arabic. We encounter a similar kind of bilin- 
gualism in Cyril of Scythopolis' account of a divine liturgy in the monastery of 
Mar Saba in the fifth century. Here the Archbishop Elias tells the Armenians 
“to recite the Gospel and the rest of the sequence in the office on their own in 
Armenian and then join the Greek-speakers at the time of the holy sacrifice 
in order to partake of the divine mysteries"? In the ninth century, Pope John 
VIII granted Methodios his blessing to translate the Gospels into Slavonic but 
not, however, the entire liturgy, that was to remain in Latin. Soon after, Pope 
Stephan v allowed the lectionaries to be explained in Slavonic:?? 


28 M. Kamil, Catalogue of all Manuscripts in the Monastery of St Catherine (Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz, 1970), pp. 25-26; 110-12. There are two undated euchologia (Parch. 68 
and Pap. 75) in J. Meimaris, Katalogos ton neon aravikon cheirographon tes hieras mones 
Aikaterines tou orous Sina (Athens: Ethnikon hidryma ereunon, 1985). Compare Nasrallah, 
"La liturgie des patriarcats melchites" pp. 159-62. The situation was similar in Antioch, see 
Todt, "Griechisch-orthodoxe (Melkitische)’, pp. 51-52. Leeming makes a valuable obser- 
vation concerning the late attestation of Arabic hymnbooks. In the ninth century, the 
Byzantine rite underwent many changes and Greek manuscripts containing the old rite 
were often written over by new liturgical texts. Thus, if Arabic was used more frequently 
in liturgy than is evident from the sources, it is "very probable that Arabic liturgical texts 
survive unidentified as the underwriting of palimpsests" see "The Adoption of Arabic’, 
p. 245. This hypothesis may be true concerning some of the liturgical texts, typically 
those chanted by the laity/choir and scriptural readings. Arabic Prophetologia, Odes and 
Psalms are in fact attested in the tenth and eleventh centuries. Again, this does not imply 
that Arabic had effectively replaced Greek as the main liturgical language, only that they 
functioned side by side. For some notes on Greek literature in the Near Eastern region 
in early Islamic times, see A. Cameron, “New Themes and Styles in Greek Literature", 
in The Byzantine and Early Islamic Near East: Problems in the Literary Source Material 
(eds. A. Cameron and L. L. Conrad; Princeton: The Darwin Press, 1992), pp. 81-105, here 
pp. 85-88; 104-05. 

29 The English translation is that of R. M. Price, Cyril of Scythopolis: The Lives of the Monks of 
Palestine (Kalamazoo: Cistercian Publications, 1991), p. 126. 

3o C. Gallagher, Church Law and Church Order in Rome and Byzantium: A Comparative Study 
(Aldershot: Ashgate, 2002), p. 93. Note here also that it appears that Slavonic was used 
more extensively than these restricted permissions allowed. 
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However, in no way may anyone presume to celebrate in Slavonic the 
divine office, the sacred mysteries and the solemnity of the Mass [...] 
except that, in so far as the edification of the simple and the unlearned 
are concerned, the explanation of the Gospel and of the Apostle may be 
given in Slavonic by learned men. 


Cyril's statement, the papal decrees, and the Arabic manuscripts all reflect 
a situation in which a regional language is used for biblical lectionaries or 
explanation while the more established liturgical language is, or ought to be, 
used for the Eucharist in which the priest plays a prominent role. Thus, there is 
a linguistic division between didactic parts, which concentrate around 'the ser- 
vice of the Catechumens' held at the beginning of the liturgy, and those parts 
that are more concentrated around the service of the Eucharist celebrated 
by the priest. The didactic parts encourage the audience to comprehend the 
Christian life, mainly through biblical and patristic lectionaries, homilies and 
hagiographies. It is therefore essential that these parts are understood by the 
people and consequently rendered in a language ordinary people mastered, 
in our case Arabic. It is plausible that these parts were sometimes rendered 
only in Arabic, as indicated by Cyril regarding Armenian, but that they at 
other times followed the readings in the traditional liturgical language. Anton 
Baumstark connected this linguistic division to the role of the deacon, which 
initially was to serve the people (Acts. 6:1-6) and later to intermediate between 
the bishop and the people in the liturgy, and the role of the priest. He states 
that the responsive prayer exchanged by the deacon and the congregation was 
readily translated into a new vernacular while the prayer of the priest tended 
to be preserved in the venerable liturgical language for a longer time.?! 
Baumstark's argument sheds light on the question why we do not encounter 
any vast Arabic production of liturgical material relating to the priestly office 
during the first six hundred years of Muslim dominion whereas we do at the 
same time find a large number of Bible translations. Yet, texts in Greek and 
Syriac—be they liturgical or continuous biblical books—apparently remained 
the bench mark of holy texts. The manuscript evidence with regard to early 
Arabic Daniel translations indicates that during four or five hundred years, 


31 A. Baumstark, On the Historical Development of the Liturgy (trans. F. West; Minnesota: 
Liturgical Press, 2011), pp. 195-96. Similar conclusions were reached by J. Pahlitzsch, 
“Griechisch—Syrisch—Arabisch: Zum Verhältnis von Liturgie- und Umgangssprache bei 
den Melkiten Palastinas im 12. und 13. Jahrhundert’, in Language of Religion—Language 
of the People: Medieval Judaism, Christianity and Islam (eds. E. Bremer, et al.; Paderborn: 
Fink, 2007), pp. 37-48, especially pp. 39-40. 
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the Near Eastern Christian communities made no attempt to produce an 
authoritative Arabic version of this biblical book. As will be demonstrated 
below, only two of the eight manuscripts which were composed before the 
thirteenth century appear to be dependent on one another. Likewise, the 
many non-literal features of these translations strengthen the assumption 
that the Arabic texts were not intended to replace their source texts but rather 
to explain them and make the biblical narrative available to a broader public 
while texts in the traditional liturgical languages were to various degrees still 
in use. This allowed the translators to elaborate on the text and stretch beyond 
the literal level of the biblical wording. As such, the translated texts represent 
mixtures of translations, commentaries, translation exercises and, perhaps, 
folk traditions.?? 

In other words, there seems to have been a dialectical relation between the 
church language (Greek, Syriac) and the everyday communicative language 
(Arabic) which sheds light on the situation, reflected in the sources, in which 
on the one hand there flourished a rich and varied production of Christian 
Arabic Bible translations, while on the other there was no systematic attempt at 
their standardization.?? When the laity ceased to understand Greek and Syriac, 


32 Some early Arabic Bible translations, especially Greek-based ones, are highly imitative 
of their Vorlage. Other, typically early Syriac-based translations of the Christian Old 
Testament, exhibit numerous non-literal techniques (see Chapter 10 below). Thus, extant 
Christian Arabic Bible translations are highly heterogeneous, based on various Vorlagen 
and defined by different translation techniques. On some Arabic Greek-based transla- 
tions, see F. Corriente, "The Psalter Fragment from the Umayyad Mosque of Damascus: 
A Birth Certificate of Nabati Arabic", in Eastern Crossroads: Essays on Medieval Christian 
Legacy (ed. J. P. Monferrer-Sala; Piscataway: Gorgias Press, 2007), pp. 303-20; A. Urbán, 
"An Unpublished Greek-Arabic Ms of Luke's Gospel (BnF, suppl. Grec.gu, AD 1043): 
A Report’, in Eastern Crossroads: Essays on Medieval Christian Legacy (ed. J. P. Monferrer- 
Sala; Piscataway: Gorgias Press, 2007), pp. 83-95; and idem and J. P. Monferrer-Sala, 
"A Membrum Disjectum or the Reconstruction of a Lost Bifolio sT. Petersburg ‘Grec 290' 
from BNF ‘Suppl. Gr. gw: Edition and Commentary’, in Eastern Christians and Their 
Written Heritage: Manuscripts, Scribes and Context (eds. J. P. Monferrer-Sala; H. Teule; and 
S. Torallas Tovar; Leuven: Peeters, 2012), pp. 115-34. 

33 In the wake of the Crusades and the strengthened relations with Constantinople at the 
turn of the first millennium, the use of Greek appears to have increased at the expense 
of Arabic, see Griffith, “From Aramaic to Arabic’, pp. 29-30. By the seventeenth century, 
the Greek/Rüm Orthodox Patriarchate of Antioch in particular experienced a strong and 
deliberate arabicization. However, the lack of standardized religious texts in Arabic even 
in Antioch serves as a reminder of how disparate the Arabic textual tradition was. In the 
seventeenth century the Greek Orthodox Patriarch of Antioch Meletios Karmah lamented 
the multitude of existing Arabic Bible translations: “some were translated from Syriac, 
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these languages receded to mainly ritual use. As such, they served an honor- 
ary, or even mystical function and became important markers of Christian 
identity in a dominant Muslim culture.?^ However, these languages are better 
understood not as rivaling but as complementing each other in that they ful- 
filled different but equally important functions in the Near Eastern Christian 
communities. Arabic was essential for the everyday life of many Christians 
and enabled them to better understand their religious heritage and to par- 
take in the wider Arabic culture. The traditional liturgical language played a 
more iconic function and served to ensure the unbroken link of the Christian 
community with its pre-Islamic past and to connect them with the wider 
Byzantine or Syriac Churches.?5 As ordinary people and even monks began to 
lose knowledge of Greek, measures, such as Michael Synkellos' introduction 
to Greek, were taken apparently to keep the traditional language alive.?6 This 
double identity is also exemplified by the practice among some monks to go by 
two names, one Greek and one Arabic. This is the case with a priest monk who 
added edifying stories to many manuscripts at Saint Catherine's, including in 


others from Greek, Armenian or Coptic’, see C. Walbiner, “Melkite (Greek Orthodox) 
Approaches to the Bible" in Translating the Bible into Arabic: Historical, Text Critical, and 
Literary Aspect (eds. S. Binay and S. Leder; Beirut: Orient-Institut Beirut, 2012), pp. 53-61, 
here p. 55. 

34 See also C. E. Wilde, “Lingua Sacra? Some Reflections on Christian Discussions of fada@il 
al-suryaniyya and i‘jaz al-Quran’, in Eastern Crossroads: Essays on Medieval Christian 
Legacy (ed. J. P. Monferrer-Sala; Piscataway: Gorgias Press, 2007), pp. 61-82 where she 
discusses the increasing virtue of Syriac among Christians as a response to the Muslim 
dogma of the inimitability of the Arabic Quran. According to M. Levy-Rubin, Arabic 
took over the role Christian Palestinian Aramaic had initially played among Christians 
in Palestine whereupon Christian Palestinian Aramaic gradually became an important 
identity marker and used as a liturgical language, see "Arabization versus Islamization 
in the Palestinian Melkite Community during the Early Muslim Period", in Sharing the 
Sacred: Religious Contacts and Conflicts in the Holy Land, First-Fifteenth Centuries CE 
(eds. A. Kofsky and G. G. Stroumsa; Jerusalem: Yad Izhak Ben Zvi, 1998), pp. 149-62, here 
pp. 156-61. For the Coptic case, see the discussion in Griffith, The Bible in Arabic, p. 148. 

35 It should be mentioned in this connection that the authorization of religious texts is an 
immense undertaking which requires a strong incentive and authoritative leadership 
devoted to establishing theologically correct translations. For instance, until this day the 
Coptic Church has not established its own biblical tradition in Arabic but mainly uses 
the Protestant (so called) Van Dyke Bible: O. Meinardus, Two Thousand Years of Coptic 
Christianity (Cairo: The American University in Cairo Press, 1999), p. 42. 

36 Cf. S. H. Griffith, “Greek into Arabic: Life and Letters in the Monasteries of Palestine in 
the Ninth Century: The Example of the Summa Theologiae Arabica", Byzantion 56 (1986), 
pp. 117-38, here p. 127. 
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the two main manuscripts of the present study. He presents himself by the 
Greek name Christodoulos (Arab. ’Afristu dūlūs) in Ms Sinai Ar. 1 and by the 
Arabic name al-Masihi, in Ms Sinai Ar. 2. 

This kind of bilingual trend is not uncommon for, as some modern 
socio-linguists have shown, a language does not only serve semantic 
(communicative) purposes but also fulfills other social needs. The choice 
of language plays a significant role in projecting identity and defining rela- 
tionships with others, whether to establish solidarity or to create distance.?" 
Similar bilingual trends distinguished other communities of the region as well. 
Like their Christian peers, Jewish and Samaritan communities in the Near East 
translated the Bible into Arabic after the rise of Islam.?® While the main litur- 
gical languages among Jews were still Hebrew and Aramaic, important texts 
were translated and explained in Arabic for the benefit of the community. 
Their motivation was likewise to defend their creed and provide access to it in 
an increasingly attractive Islamic milieu. Among the Near Eastern Jews there 
also existed varied traditions of Arabic Bible translations, most of which did 
not reach formal standardization. The Arabic Bible versions of Saadiah Gaon, 
especially that of the Pentateuch, were widely disseminated among the Jews of 
the tenth century, as attested in the Cairo Genizah sources. Nevertheless, it is 
not clear to what extent they functioned as 'standard versions' since most of the 


37 R. B. Le Page and A. Tabouret-Keller, Acts of Identity: Creole-based Approaches to 
Language and Identity (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1985), p. 247; and L. Wei, 
"Dimensions of Bilingualism’, in The Bilingualism Reader (ed. L. Wei; New York: Routledge, 
2007), pp. 11-16. For the liturgical language as a language game’, see C. Jones et al. (eds.), 
The Study of Liturgy (2nd rev. ed.; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992), pp. 519-20. 
For the use of a language as a (double) identity marker in Judeao-Arabic circles, see 
Y. Tobi, "Literature, Judeo-Arabic’, in Encyclopedia of Jews in the Islamic World (ex. ed. 
N. A. Stillman; Brill Online, 2014), pp. 39-45, here p. 40. Here it is stated that Saadiah Gaon 
(see below) wrote Arabic but in Hebrew script since *he was determined to raise Jewish 
culture to its highest level by making it compatible with Arabic culture, but he wished 
to protect its distinctiveness and validity in relation to the host culture, which he also 
perceived as foreign and to a certain extent 'false' ". 

38 For references in rabbinic literature on the use of translations of the Scripture among 
Jews in Palestine, Egypt, and the Near East, see P. Flesher and B. Chilton, The Aramaic 
Targums: A Critical Introduction (Leiden: Brill, 2011), pp. 285—324; and T. Rajak, Translation 
and Survival: The Greek Bible of the Ancient Jewish Diaspora (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2009), pp. 146-52. On the Samaritan enterprise, see for instance H. Shehadeh, 
"The Arabic Translation of the Samaritan Pentateuch", Tarbiz 54/1 (1982), pp. 59-82; and 
G. Schwarb, "Vestiges of Qaraite Translations in the Arabic Translation(s) of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch”, Intellectual History of the Islamicate World 1 (2013), pp. 15-57. 
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manuscripts show that they were copied alongside the Hebrew source text.?? 
It is interesting to note that the techniques employed in the early Christian 
Arabic translations of Daniel resemble those employed by Saadiah Gaon. This 
is especially noticeable in a shared emphasis on the fluidity of the Arabic tar- 
get language and a reader-orientated translated text.*° 

Finally, a few words should be devoted to Christian Palestinian Aramaic. 
As a spoken dialect, it appears to have flourished between the fourth and the 
eighth centuries. Most texts dated to this period are found in the underwrit- 
ing of palimpsests. Based on extant material, the heyday of its written form 
occurred between the eighth and the tenth centuries, that is, during the 
time span we have focused on in the discussion above. According to Michael 
Sokoloff, Christian Palestinian Aramaic experienced a revival as a liturgical 
language between the eleventh and the thirteenth centuries. Griffith, however, 
suggests that Aramaic was not used in services but functioned to assist the 
Aramaic-speaking population who did not understand Greek. Texts dated to 
the last period exhibit a substantial influence from Syriac and Arabic. Many 
of the extant texts are Bible translations.*! According to Johannes Pahlitzsch, 
many Rum Orthodox Christians used the self-designation suriani ("Syriac", 
i.e. “Christian Palestinian Aramaic”), next to rumi (“Byzantine”), well into the 
thirteenth century, even though Arabic had begun to supersede Christian 
Palestinian Aramaic in liturgy by then.*? 

More material—both continuous versions of Christian Arabic biblical 
books and collections of the biblical passages used in liturgy—in Greek, Syriac, 


39 ~=M.Polliack, “Arabic Bible Translations" in Encyclopedia of Hebrew Language and Linguistics 
1 (Gen. ed. G. Khan; Leiden: Brill, 2013), pp. 128-37; idem, “Arabic Bible Translations in 
the Cairo Genizah Collections’, in Jewish Studies in a New Europe: Proceedings of the Fifth 
Congress of Jewish Studies in Copenhagen 1994 under the Auspices of European Association 
for Jewish Studies (eds. U. Haxen et al.; Copenhagen: C. A. Reitzel A/S International 
Publishers, Det Kongelige Bibliotek, 1998), pp. 595-620, especially pp. 596-600; Y. Tobi, 
"Early Judeo-Arabic Biblical Translations" Religion Compass 6/4 (2012), pp. 225-35; idem, 
"Literature, Judeo-Arabic". 

40  SeeR.C.Steiner, A Biblical Translation in the Making: The Evolution and Impact of Saadia 
Gaon's Tafsir (Cambrigde: Harvard University Press, 2010), pp. 25-31. Note also that ‘alter- 
nate renderings' characteristic of Karaite Bible translations are prevalent in Ms Sinai Ar. 2 
(cf. 8.6 below). 

41 M. Sokoloff, A Dictionary of Christian Palestinian Aramaic (Leuven: Peeters, 2014), 
pp. xi-xiii; and Griffith, "The Monks of Palestine’, p. 5. All Christian Palestinian Aramaic 
texts appear to be translations from Greek and associated with the Greek Orthodox 
Church, see Every, The Byzantine Patriarchate, p. 366. 

42 Pahlitzsch, “Griechisch—Syrisch—Arabisch’, p. 47. 
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Christian Palestinian Aramaic and Arabic needs to be studied and compared 
before the function of Arabic in liturgy and its relation to the traditional litur- 
gical languages can be thoroughly settled. For instance, it is not clear in what 
manner and to what extent the continuous biblical translations of Daniel stud- 
ied in this thesis were actually employed. The narratives of Daniel reached the 
laity, not so much in their full biblical version, but rather in the form of icons 
and liturgy, and so the translations under discussion may have functioned as 
explanative reference works on the stories, adaptations of their main features 
in Arabic or as copying or translation exercises for monks.^? The character of 
the Arabic Prophetologion, i.e. collections of mostly Old Testament passages, 
included in the present study indicates that some explanative function was 
also fulfilled by those portions of Daniel that were transmitted in liturgical 
books: that is, to make the reading of the day's scriptural pericopes intelligible 
and relevant in Arabic, if needed through omissions and additions or other 
explanatory translation techniques. 

In the discussion above, we have paid attention only to the early Christian 
Arabic translations of Daniel. At the turn of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, two distinct versions of the Arabic Book of Daniel began to be more 
systematically copied and transmitted in biblical collections considerably 
more homogeneous in character. A century later a third homogeneous ver- 
sion appears. It seems therefore that a relative standardization occurred at 
around this time, primarily among the Copts but perhaps also among the Rum 
Orthodox communities.^* Based on extant manuscript sources, the first two 
versions were mainly copied between the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries 
and are similarly to the earlier translations characterized by many non-literal 
features. The third version, a rather literal rendition of the biblical narrative, 
was most frequently reproduced in the sixteenth century and was included in 
the Polyglot editions as will be shown below.^5 


43 For the use and production of books in ancient monasteries, see C. Kotsifou, “Book and 
Book Production in the Monastic Communities of Byzantine Egypt" in The Farly Christian 
Book (eds. W. E. Klingshirn and L. Safran; Washington: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 2007), pp. 48-66. 

44 The same line of development is attested among Arabic Gospel translations, see Kashouh, 
Arabic Versions of the Gospels, p. 78; and B. M. Metzger, The Early Versions of the New 
Testament: Their Origin, Transmission and Limitations (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1977), 
pp. 264-65. 

45 The roots of these versions may precede the thirteenth century. The first version, which 
I refer to below as Arab‘"2, is traceable to the tenth or eleventh century, and what is 
labeled Arab5'5 to the twelfth century. The third version, Arab?" is attributed to a priest 
named al-‘Alam, often assumed to have been active in the tenth century. The earliest 
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This textual documentation corresponds to socio-historical developments 
in Syro-Palestine where the diminishing numbers of Christians, the Crusades 
and Mamluk invasions of the fourteenth century brought about a decline of 
textual activity among many Christian Arabic communities.^$ At around this 
time, a new wave of intellectual exuberance did emerge in Egypt, however. 
Despite the relatively late embracement of Arabic among the Copts, Arabic 
began to be used parallel with Coptic around the tenth-eleventh centuries 
and by the thirteenth century it had become the main literary language of 
the Coptic Church.^? We know that Coptic scholars such as ‘the sons of ‘Assal’ 
(ca. 1230-60 CE) and Abu al-Barakat (d. after 1321 CE) took pains to collect 
the best available manuscripts of various works among different confessional 
denominations and to compare them.*8 Careful text critical notations, often 
relating to the Coptic tradition, are a characteristic feature of several Arabic 
Daniel manuscripts dating from the thirteenth century onwards. 


textual witness of his translation is attested only in the second half of the fourteenth 
century which makes me question if such an early date for the original composition is 
feasible. 

46 Dick, Les melkites, pp. 23-27; and Griffith, The Church in the Shadow, pp. 20-21. 

47 The needto revise and establish Arabic versions of the New Testament among the Copts is 
noted by Metzger, The Early Versions, pp. 264—65. For the transition from Coptic to Arabic 
in the Coptic Church, see S. Rubenson, "The Transition from Coptic to Arabic" Égypte/ 
Monde arabe 27-28 (1996), pp. 77-91; and idem, “Translating the Tradition. Aspects on 
the Arabization of the Patristic Heritage in Medieval Egypt", Medieval Encounters. Jewish, 
Christian and Muslim Culture in Confluence and Dialogue 2/1 (1996), pp. 4-14. For a brief 
account of the Copts under Muslim rule, see Meinardus, Two Thousand Years of Coptic 
Christianity, pp. 64-66. For the Greek/Rum Church of Alexandria, see Skreslet, “The 
Greeks in Medieval Islamic Egypt"; and Y. N. Youssef, "Melkites in Egypt according to Abū 
al-Makarim (x11 century)’, Parole de l'orient 34 (2009), pp. 251-79. 

48 Griffith, The Church in the Shadow, pp. 65-66. In Ms Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Diez A 
fol. 41 a colophon informs us that the Vorlage of the manuscript came into the posses- 
sion of ibn Kabar himself, see O. Lófgren, Studien zu den arabischen Danielübersetzungen 
mit besonderer Berücksichtigung der christlichen Texte nebst einem Beitrag zur Kritik des 
Peschitatextes (Uppsala: Lundequitska bokhandeln, 1936), pp. 10—13. For an account of the 
text critical endeavour of the Copts, see also Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, 


pp. 4-12. 
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Previous Research 


The emergence of modern scholarship on the Arabic Bible was enhanced by 
certain interwoven historical circumstances which evolved during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries.! Among these are the invention of the printing press, 
the focus on the original biblical languages accentuated by the Renaissance 
Humanists, the conflicts between Roman Catholics and Reformist move- 
ments in Europe and, as a consequence, Western missionary activities to the 
East.? The increasing interest in the Arabic Bible among European scholars 
and missionaries resulted in several printed editions, most importantly for 
this study, the Paris Polyglot (1629-45 CE) which with minor corrections was 
reprinted in the London Polyglot (1653-57 CE), and the Biblia Sacra Arabica of 
the Propaganda Fide Commission (1671-73 CE).? While Biblia Sacra Arabica 


1 We know from detailed annotations in the manuscripts and from the habit of producing 
Arabic-Coptic bilingual documents that the text-critical interest of the Arabic Book of 
Daniel was initiated by copyists in Egypt in the fourteenth-fifteenth centuries, if not earlier 
(see Mss London, BL, Or. 1314 dated 1373/4 CE; and Oxford, Bodl., Arch. Seld. A. 67 dated 1358/ 
1458 CE). For the interest in Arabic Bible translations in medieval times, see R. Vollandt, “Some 
Historiographical Remarks on Medieval and Early-Modern Scholarship of Biblical Versions 
in Arabic: A Status Quo" Intellectual History of the Islamicate World 1 (2013), pp. 25-42. 

2 The Vatican declared in the Council of Trent (1545-63 CE) that Bible translations should be 
rendered in accordance with the Latin Vulgate and pope Gregory x111 officially recognized 
the connection between Oriental studies in Europe and missionary activities in the East, 
see R. Vollandt, “The Arabic Pentateuch of the Paris Polyglot: Saadiah Gaon’s Advent to the 
Republic of Letters’, in Translating the Bible into Arabic: Historical, Text Critical, and Literary 
Aspect (eds. S. Binay and S. Leder; Beirut: Orient-Institut Beirut, 2012), pp. 19-35, here p. 28; 
A. E. McGrath, The Intellectual Origins of the European Reformation (Oxford: Blackwell 
Publishers, 1987), pp. 122-39; and S. Noble and A. Treiger, (eds.), The Orthodox Church in the 
Arab World 700-1700: An Anthology of Sources (DeKalb: Northern Illinois University Press, 
2014), pp. 32-39. For reactions among the Byzantine and Oriental Churches to these Western 
missionary activities, see the articles by C. Walbiner "Melkite (Greek Orthodox) Approaches 
to the Bible" pp. 53-61 and H. Kilpatrick, “Meletius Karmah's Specimen Translation of Genesis 
1-5”, pp. 63-73; both in Translating the Bible into Arabic: Historical, Text Critical, and Literary 
Aspect (eds. S. Binay and S. Leder; Beirut: Orient-Institut Beirut, 2012). In the same anthology, 
see some notes on the so called Van Dyck Bible by S. Binay, “Revision of the Manuscripts of 
the ‘So-Called Smith-Van Dyck Bible’ ”, pp. 75-84. 

3 For a summary of printed Arabic Bible texts, see B. M. Metzger, The Early Versions of the 
New Testament: Their Origin, Transmission and Limitations (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1977), 
pp. 265-67; H. D. L. Vervliet, Cyrillic & Oriental Typography in Rome at the End of the Sixteenth 
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was in circulation among the Near Eastern communities, the London Polyglot 
served for centuries as the most important Arabic Bible among scholars in the 
West.^ The early prints were mainly based on existing Arabic manuscripts but 
since these were every so often regarded as poor in style and diverging from the 
original meaning, they were frequently altered upon printing. An illuminating 
witness of the editorial ambivalence of such printing projects is demonstrated 
in the making of the Biblia Sacra Arabica, issued for the benefit of the Oriental 
Churches. The ultimate aim of the Vatican was to produce a complete and uni- 
form Arabic Bible in line with the Vulgate but some editors wanted to take into 
account various biblical Vorlagen and existing translations. The final text was 
subjected to so many influences that one cannot always tell exactly from which 
manuscript it was copied. It appears to be principally based on Mss Vatican, 
BAV, Ar. 467 and 468 but additional manuscripts where consulted to various 
degrees. From the end of Ezekiel, the text is brought close to the Vulgate.5 

In 1784 CE, Samuel G. Wald pointed out that the Polyglot version of 
Daniel, based on Ms Paris, BNF, Ar. 1 (1584-85 CE), appears to represent the 


Century (Berkeley: Poltroon Press, 1981), pp. 23-28; and see R. Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the 
Pentateuch: A Comparative Study of Jewish, Christian, and Muslim Sources (Leiden: Brill, 2014), 
pp. 109-32. 

4 The Polyglot project was to an extensive degree the effort of the French ambassador Savary 
de Bréves who lamented the inferior status of the Oriental Christians whom he wished to 
liberate from ‘the Muslim yoke’. This liberation, he presumed, would—conveniently—be 
realized when the Oriental Churches were united with Rome. De Bréves collected various 
Arabic manuscripts and employed, among others, the Maronite Gabriel Sionita to assist him, 
but did not live long enough to take part in the final stages of his project. The last volume of 
the Paris Polyglot was printed in 1645 CE supervised by Guy Michel Le Jay. The edition was 
immediately criticized, partly revised and reprinted in the London Polyglot by Brian Walton, 
see Vollandt, “The Arabic Pentateuch’, pp. 27-35; and R. Vollandt, “Che portono al ritorno qui 
una Bibbia Arabica integra: A History of the Biblia Sacra Arabica (1671—73)" in Greco-latina et 
orientalia. Studia in honorem Angeli Urbani heptagenarii (eds. J. P. Monferrer-Sala and S. Kh. 
Samir; Beirut: CEDRAC, 2013), pp. 401-18. 

5 A. Vaccari, "Una Bibbia araba per il Gesuita venuto al Libano", Mélanges de l'Université 
St Joseph 10/4 (1925), pp. 79105; and P. Féghali, “The Holy Books in Arabic: The Example of 
the Propaganda Fide Edition" in Translating the Bible into Arabic: Historical, Text Critical, and 
Literary Aspect (eds. S. Binay and S. Leder; Beirut: Orient-Institut Beirut, 2012), pp. 37—51, here 
p. 39. For the presumed connection between Ms Vatican, BAV, Ar. 468 and Ms St Petersburg, 
Institute of Oriental Mss, D226 dated 1235/8 CE, see the summary by B. Knutsson, Studies 
in the Text and Language of Three Syriac-Arabic Versions of the Book of Judicum with Special 
Reference to the Middle Arabic Elements: Introduction, Linguistic Notes, Texts (Leiden: Brill, 
1974), pp. 15-16 n. 14. Maronites and Syriac Catholics used or based their works on Biblia 
Sacra Arabica until modern times (after the nineteenth century it was brought in line with 
Classical Arabic), see Féghali, "The Holy Books in Arabic’, pp. 50-51. 
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Alexandrian recension of the Greek Bible.® As in most recensions of the 
Septuagint, Daniel is here transmitted according to the so-called Theodotion's 
translation.” A more detailed study on the subject was not accomplished until 
more than a century later by Henry S. Gehman in his article “The ‘Polyglot’ 
Arabic Text of Daniel and its Affinities"? By then, Alberto Vaccari had argued 
that the Polyglot version of the Latter Prophets should be attributed to a cer- 
tain Egyptian priest named al-‘Alam al-Iskandari.9 Vaccari stated that al-‘Alam 
must have been active in the tenth century or even prior to that since accord- 
ing to the colophon in Ms Vatican, BAV, Ar. 445 (fol. 387b), he translated the 
Prophets from an ancient parchment codex written in Greek uncials (42.3 Q^ 
TT » cell " Q3» áise). That the Vorlage was written in Greek uncials 
without accents, spiritus, and separation of words explains some of the pecu- 
liar renderings in the Arabic text, according to Carl H. Cornill who studied the 


6 S. G Wald, "Übersetzung des Daniel in den Polyglotten", Repertorium für biblische und mor- 
genlündische Literatur 14 (1784), pp. 204-11. 

7 The original Septuagint version of Daniel, more correctly described as the Old Greek, 
began to lose ground to what is commonly referred to as Theodotion’s Greek trans- 
lation as early as the third century. Theodotion’s translation of Daniel is clearly based 
on an MT type of text which differs substantially from the original Septuagint transla- 
tion which appears to be translated from a different Hebrew and Aramaic Vorlage, see 
T. C. Oden (gen. ed.), Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture: Old Testament XIII 
(Downers Grove, Ill: InterVarsity Press Academic, 2008), p. 150; and C. A. Moore, Daniel, 
Esther and Jeremiah: The Additions (Garden City: Doubleday, 1977), pp. 30-34. Origen 
reproduced both these versions in his Hexapla but regarded Theodotion as the supe- 
rior text since it was widely diffused among Christians, see S. Jellicoe, The Septuagint 
and Modern Study (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968), pp. 84-87. The Septuagint version of 
Daniel is extant in three manuscripts: the Kólner Papyrus 967, Codex Chisianus 88 (87), 
and in the Syriac translation preserved in the Ambrosian manuscript, the Syrohexapla, 
see Moore, Daniel, Esther and Jeremiah, p. 33. 

8 H. S. Gehman, "The ‘Polyglot’ Arabic Text of Daniel and Its Affinities’, Journal of Biblical 
Literature 44/3 (1925), pp. 327-52. Until then, scholarly attention in the West was paid to 
the Arabic Bible mainly with regard to its value for textual criticism. Tischendorf used 
Arabic versions in his Greek New Testament edition in 1849 as did Alford in his early 
editions before he and other scholars called for the abandonment of Arabic translations 
due to their recent date and lack of value for Bible criticism. Largely due to the efforts of 
Paul de Lagarde, Arabic translations regained their value as textual witnesses of the Bible, 
see H. Kashouh, The Arabic Versions of the Gospels: The Manuscripts and Their Families 
(Berlin: De Gruyter, 2012), pp. 10-12. 

9 "Al-Alam" had until then been treated as the attribute “the learned (priest)’, see A. Vaccari, 
"Le versioni arabe dei profeti”, Biblica 2 (1921), pp. 401-23, here pp. 408-9. 

10 Vaccari, “Le versioni" (1921), pp. 412-18. Vaccari only mentions Daniel in passing in his two 
studies on the Arabic versions of the Prophets: “Le versioni" (1921); and "Le versioni arabe 
dei profeti”, Biblica 3 (1922), pp. 401-23. 
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Arabic translation of Ezekiel attributed to al-‘Alam. For instance, in Ezekiel 
27:6 the translator appears to have misread T for T in the definite article cf]; 
(= ys land"). Thus, ¿x vf;c Baoavitidoc “out of Basan" is in Arabic rendered min 
‘ard Baysan “out of the land of Baysan" 

Gehman collated the translations of Daniel printed in the two Polyglots.'? 
He confirmed that the version printed in the Paris Polyglot was with only 
minor exceptions reprinted in the London Polyglot. The Prayer of Azariah and 
The Song of the Three Young Men in chapter 3 as well as Bel and the Dragon were 
nevertheless excluded in the latter edition and rendered in a separate volume.!? 
Gehman examined the Vorlage dependence of Polyglot Daniel and confirmed 
that the translated text is representative of the Alexandrian text type and more 
specifically of the Origenian Constantinopolian recension. In fact, he claimed, 
the Arabic text constitutes one of our best witnesses thereof.4 Judging by 
some errors in interpretation caused by ambiguities in the Greek text, he ruled 


11  C.H.Comill, Das Buch des Propheten Ezekiel (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1886), pp. 51-52. 

12 Around this time, several works appeared on biblical books in the Polyglot editions, 
see L. Reinke, Zur Kritik der álteren Versionen des Propheten Nahum (Münster, 1867), 
pp. 65-70; idem, Der Prophet Haggai: Einleitung, Grundtext und Uebersetzung, nebst einem 
vollstándigen philologisch-kritischen und historischen Commentar (Münster: Niemann, 
1886), pp. 34-37; V. Ryssel, “Die arabische Uebersetzung des Micha in der Pariser und 
Londoner Polyglotte", Zeitschrift für die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 5 (1885), pp. 102-38; 
E. Liebmann, “Der Text zu Jesaia 24-27’, Zeitschrift für die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 
22 (1902), pp. 8-26, here pp. 14-24; W. Gesenius, Der Prophet Jesaia: Uebersetzt und mit 
einem vollständigen philologisch-kritischen und historischen Commentar begleitet (Leipzig: 
Fried. Christ. Wilh. Vogel, 1820-21), pp. 97-106; Cornill, Das Buch des Propheten Ezekiel; 
and S. M. Reynolds, “Al-Alam’s version of Zechariah”, Muslim World 33 (1943), pp. 273-75: 
Various Arabic Bible translations were early on also incorporated in Arabic grammars and 
lexicons, see Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, pp. 13-14. 

13 Gehman, “The ‘Polyglot’ Arabic Text of Daniel’, pp. 331-33. Gaps in the Arabic Prophets 
in the Paris Polyglot were often supplemented in the London Polyglot by render- 
ings in Ms Oxford, Bodl., Arch. Seld. A. 67, see O. Lofgren, Studien zu den arabischen 
Danielübersetzungen mit besonderer Berücksichtigung der christlichen Texte nebst einem 
Beitrag zur Kritik des Peschitatextes (Uppsala: Lundequitska bokhandeln, 1936), pp. 1-2. 
According to Cornill, this was not the case with Ezekiel where “the Egyptian tradition" is 
used in the Paris Polyglot and “the Syriac tradition" in the London Polyglot, see Das Buch 
des Propheten Ezekiel, pp. 49-56. 

14 Gehman, “The ‘Polyglot’ Arabic Text of Daniel’, pp. 350-52. As to the Greek Vorlage, it 
may be dated to the fifth or sixth centuries. Several scholars thus point out the impor- 
tance of this Arabic translation for the text-critical study of the Septuagint, see Vaccari, 
"Le versioni" (1921), p. 422; Lofgren, Studien, pp. 34-36; Ryssel, “Die arabische Uebersetzung 
des Micha’, pp. 137-38; and Cornill, Das Buch des Propheten Ezekiel, p. 55. 
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out that the translator had any Hebrew or Syriac version in front of him. Yet, 
he detected a minor influence from other Vorlagen, among them a clear influ- 
ence from the Peshitta.5 Such minor Syriac influences were recognized also 
by V. Ryssel in his study on al-‘Alam’s translation of Polyglot Micah. According 
to Ryssel, the translation does not contain any specific Egyptian traits, such as 
Coptic loanwords, but instead exhibits some Aramaisms and a minor influ- 
ence from the Peshitta. He proposed therefore that the author may have been 
among the many Syriac scholars who settled in the Egyptian metropolis.!6 For 
instance, the Greek word õp&ypata “sheaves” in Micah 4:12 is rendered into the 
Arabic agmar. This plural form of gumr, Ryssel argues, is known only as “an 
armful" in Old Arabic yet it clearly aims to designate “sheaves” in the Arabic 
text. The word is not borrowed from the Peshitta since the latter reads Se/ 
ubbala@ “ear of grain" and it is unlikely that the scribe knew Hebrew (MT 'amir). 
Instead, he claims, this word is an Aramaism which entered an Arabic dialect 
in the Syriac regions.!” 

The scholarly focus on the Arabic text printed in the Polyglots has resulted 
in the sporadic assumption that this Greek-based version was identical with 
The Arabic Bible, as if it was the only and authoritative version in use in Arabic- 
speaking communities.!® This is clearly not the case. A more encompassing 
study on the full history of the Arabic Book of Daniel was initiated by Oscar 
Lófgren. Lófgren adopted the critical approach to the Arabic Bible introduced 
by Ignazio Guidi who in a work on Arabic and Ethiopic Gospel translations 
published in 1888 collected all known versions of one single book and took 
inner-textual corruption into consideration.? In 1936 Lofgren published a work 


15 Gehman, “The “Polyglot” Arabic Text of Daniel’, pp. 338; 349. 

16  Ryssel"Die arabische Uebersetzung des Micha’, pp. 115; 137. 

17 Ryssel “Die arabische Uebersetzung des Micha’, pp. 111-12. Such influences are not uncom- 
mon and have also been detected in a ninth-century Arabic translation of 1 Corinthians, 
see R. H. Boyd, The Arabic Text of 1 Corinthians in "Studia Sinaitica No. 11": A Comparative, 
Linguistic, and Critical Study (PhD dissertation submitted at Princeton University, 1942), 
p. 161. 

18 See for instance Moore, Daniel, Esther and Jeremiah, p. 18. This despite the fact that 
already in the eighteenth century, scholars spoke of at least two recensions of the Arabic 
Bible, the Syriac and the Egyptian (or Antiochean and Alexandrian), cf. Gehman, "The 
‘Polyglot’ Arabic Text of Daniel’, pp. 328-29. See also J. C. Döderlein, “Von arabischen 
Psaltern’, Repertorium für biblische und morgenlündische Litteratur 2 (1778), pp. 151-793 4 
(1779) pp. 57-96 who apparently mentions four recensions (I have not been able to access 
this article), and the works by Vaccari and Lófgren referred to above. 

19 I. Guidi, Le traduzioni degli Evangelii in arabo e in etiopico (Rome: Accademia dei Lincei, 
1888). Guidi's way of working with the manuscripts became normative and several works 
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in which he classified all Arabic manuscripts of Daniel that he had access to 
and included text samples from chapters 1 and 3 from almost a dozen different 
versions by the title: Studien zu den arabischen Danielübersetzungen mit beson- 
derer Berücksichtigung der christlichen Texte nebst einem Beitrag zur Kritik des 
Peschitatextes. Georg Graf's account of Daniel in his famous Geschichte der 
christlichen arabischen Literatur (GCAL) vol. 1 is essentially based on Lófgren's 
Studien.?? Just like Gehman, Löfgren emphasized the importance of the 
Polyglot versions as a textual witness to Codex Alexandrinus but critized schol- 


concentrating on a larger number of manuscripts of one single biblical book appeared: 
see Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, pp. 16-18. Most important among these 
is the legendary work of G. Graf, the first volume in Geschichte der christlichen ara- 
bischen Literatur. Similar works were accomplished, among others, by J. F. Rhode on the 
Pentateuch translation used in the Coptic Church, The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch 
in the Church of Egypt: A Study From Eighteen Arabic and Copto-Arabic Manuscripts 
(1x-xvir Century) in the National Library at Paris, The Vatican and Bodleian Libraries and 
the British Museum (PhD submitted at the Catholic University of America, 1921); Vaccari 
on the three major Prophets, “Le versioni" (1921/22); Knutsson, Studies in the Text and 
Language, on four chapters of the Book of Judges; P. Madros, Six Arabic Translations of 
the Psalms: Problems of Exegesis and Philology (thesis presented before the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission, 1984) on the Psalms (I have not been able to access this work); 
K. W. Samaan, Sept traductions arabes de Ben Sira (Frankfurt am Main: Lang, 1994) on Ben 
Sira; P. A. Bengtsson, Two Arabic Versions of the Book of Ruth: Text Edition and Language 
Studies (Lund: Lund University Press, 1995), and idem, Translation Techniques in Two 
Syro-Arabic Versions of Ruth (Lund: Almqvist & Wiksell International, 2003) on Ruth; 
A. Drint, The Mount Sinai Arabic Version of Iv Ezra 2 vols. (Leuven: Peeters, 1997) on 
Iv Ezra; Kashouh, The Arabic Versions of the Gospels, on the Gospels; and Vollandt, Arabic 
Versions of the Pentateuch, on the Pentateuch. Meanwhile, detailed studies on single 
or a select few manuscripts continued to appear. Among these are B. Levin’s work Die 
griechisch-arabische Evangelien-Ubersetzung: Vat. Borg. ar. 95 und Ber. orient. oct. 108 
(Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1938) on the Gospels preserved in two manuscripts, includ- 
ing a transcription and a translation thereof, and A. Vaccari's works on the main manu- 
scripts used by the Propaganda Fide commission, i.e. Ms Vatican, BAV, Ar. 468 containing 
the Old Testament, and Ms Vatican, BAv, Ar. 467 containing the Gospels, "Una Bibbia 
araba"; and idem, “La storia d'una Bibbia araba’, Biblica 11 (1930), pp. 350—55. See also 
S. Euringer, "Zum Stammbaum der arabischen Bibelhandschriften Vat. ar. 468 und 
467’, Zeitschrift für Semitistik und verwandte Gebiete 7 (1929), pp. 259-73; and Vollandt, 
"Che portono al ritorno", pp. 406-10. For more on these and other works on Christian 
Arabic Bible translations, see Chapter 10 below and n. 12 above. 

20 Though in principle all modern research is indebted to Graf, his works are not without 
blemish. Graf often worked with catalogue descriptions instead of the manuscripts 
themselves, Oriental monastery libraries are not always included, and there is a mix- 
up between shelf marks and catalogue numbers. An efficient remedy for the latter is 
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ars, primarily Gehman, for having confined their study to the Polyglot versions 
alone, whose Old Testament sections are based on Ms Paris, BNF, Ar. 1, and 
for having ignored other textual witnesses from the same tradition.?! In fact, 
the version of Daniel contained in Ms Paris, BNF, Ar. 1 is attested in a number 
of additional manuscripts that exhibit minor but important textual variation. 
Vaccari had already discovered that several of the manuscripts produced in 
the sixteenth century were interrelated and the product of what appears to 
be a Coptic-Muslim joint translation enterprise. They all go back to the same 
archetype composed by a priest named Jirjis ibn Abu al-Mufaddal ibn Amin al- 
Mulk in the year 1072 of the Martyrs i.e. (12 Oct) 1355/6 CE. The Prophet section 
in MS Paris, BNF, Ar. 1 was copied by the Muslim ‘Abd Rabbih b. Muhammad 
b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Rahmàn al-Sa‘arani al-Ansàri. Another man in that team, 
the Coptic priest Fadlallah b. Tadrus b. Yusuf b. Fadlallah b. Nasrallah from the 
Coptic quarter of Old Cairo, Qasr al-Sam (i.e. the Fortress of Babylon), known 
to have copied the Sapiential books is, according to Vaccari, most likely the 
same Fadlallah who copied Ms Vatican, BAV, Ar. 445 in1583 CE and Ms London, 
BL, Or. 1326 (only Daniel and Ezekiel among the Prophets) in 1585-87 CE. The 
last purely Arabic manuscript Vaccari referred to as containing al-‘Alam’s ver- 
sion is MS Paris, BNF, Ar. 25 dated 1586 CE.?2 

The translation attributed to al-‘Alam circulated, according to Lofgren, ini- 
tially in Rum Orthodox communities and was adopted by the Coptic Church 
around the thirteenth or fourteenth century?? As a result, some of the 


S. K. Samir's work Tables de concordance des manuscrits arabes chrétiens du Caire et du 
Sinai (Leuven: Peeters, 1986). 

21 Lofgren, Studien, pp. 35-36. In Appendix 2, Lofgren provided a collation of Mss Paris, 
BNF, Ar. 1and London, BL, Or. 1326. Ms Paris, BNF, Ar. 1 exhibits a few traces from the hand 
of Sionita who prepared it for the Paris Polyglot confined to “unbedeutenden korrekturen 
und vollständiger Vokalisation" ibid., p. 1. 

22 Vaccari, "Le versioni" (1921), pp. 403-7. Cf. Lofgren, Studien, pp. 36-38; G. Graf, GCAL vol. 1, 
pp. 132-33; and R. Vollandt, “Coptic Hebraists in the Middle Ages? On the Transmission of 
Rav Saadiah Gaon's Tafsir [370 à w Yoann non 5y DPIN ona Dap WVOI)”, 
Tarbiz 83 (2015), pp. 71-86. 

23 According to Löfgren, this was likely the official Arabic text in use among the Rum 
Orthodox communities. He presumed the existence of such a text based on our knowl- 
edge of a Gospel translation referred to by Abü al-Barakat regarding a comment on the 
Pericope on the Adulteress made by ibn al-‘Assal in the 13th century. There a “Byzantine 
edition" (nushah rümiyyah) in two columns, Greek and Arabic translated by ibn Tawfil 
(Theophilus ibn Theophil al-Mu'allim the Damascene), Bishop of Cairo (Misr), was 
mentioned. Ibn Tawfil must have been active, at the latest, in the uth century, since ibn 
al-Assal used a copy of his translation dated 1046/7 CE, Studien, pp. 37-38. As stated in 
the introduction, we ought nevertheless to keep in mind that the Greek and Syriac church 
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manuscripts were slightly corrected according to the Coptic text. Vaccari listed 
a few bilingual Coptic-Arabic manuscripts, most importantly Ms London, BL, 
Or. 1314 dated 1373/4 CE and a copy thereof made in 1659/60 CE: MS Paris, BNF, 
Copt. 2. As for the first manuscript, the Coptic part was translated from a text 
situated in the Monastery of St Anthony in the Eastern Desert of Egypt or, per- 
haps, the Monastery of St Macarios in Wadi el-Natrun. The Arabic part, which 
does not agree with the Coptic text, is a replication of a copy produced by a 
Patriarch Yünus?^ that in turn goes back to al-‘Alam’s translation but is some- 
what revised according to the Coptic text. In Vaccari's transcription and trans- 
lation we read (fol. 252):25 


dal cy e a, o3 x Ul (sic!) 4) Ja LI c 8d gure de cS 
MATER ALES RV PTT 


L'ho copiato da un esemplare di mano del Padre il patriarca anba Ioannes. 
Di trasportarlo dalla lingua greca nell'araba s' incaricó il Padre Al ‘Alam 
l'alessandrino 


Vaccari was primarily interested in the three major Prophets but Léfgren 
confirmed that these manuscripts indeed comprised one and the same (the 
Polyglot) version of Daniel and added to the list a few related manuscripts. 
One additional manuscript has been attested during the course of the present 


languages were never fully abandoned and therefore was no Arabic recension canonized 
or even authorized, in the way such canonization processes took shape in other Orthodox 
communities. 

24 Perhaps the almost contemporary Patriach Johannes X. Damascenus (1363-69 CE), or 
someone older, see Vaccari, "Le versioni (1921)’, p. 407, n. 2; cf. Löfgren, Studien, pp. 42-43. 

25 Vaccari, “Le versioni" (1921), pp. 407-08. For the Coptic recension, see also Löfgren, 
Studien, pp. 41-46. Direct influence from the Greek tradition on this manuscript is infer- 
able from the insertion of the Story of Susanna in Daniel chapter 1:2 according to the 
exact same version that we encounter in another tradition associated with the Greek 
communities (cf. 3.2.5). It is then followed by al-‘Alam’s recension starting anew from 
Daniel 13. As such, it constitutes an illuminating example of how the Coptic tradition 
reused a tradition established in a different Christian community instead of translating 
directly from the Coptic Vorlage. This trend conforms well with other findings from the 
"Golden Age of Coptic-Arabic" characterized by openness and devotion to textual criti- 
cism. For instance, the copyist marked text-critical observations with r for al-Rümi and 
q for al-Qopti, see Löfgren, Studien, p. 45. MS London, BL, Or. 1314 also includes the 14th 
Vision of Daniel; a witness to the lack of a closed canon in this community (cf. 3.1 below). 
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study, Ms Coptic Orthodox Patriarchate Bible 78: a copy of the London Polyglot 
which dispenses with the Additions to Daniel. Al-‘Alam’s version of Daniel is 
referred to as Arab?" in the present work. All in all the following manuscripts 
contain Arab?" sometimes supplied with an introduction:26 


V; = Vatican, BAV, Ar. 445 dated 1583 CE (fols. 115b-131b) 

P, = Paris, BNF, Ar. 1 dated 1584/5 CE (fols. 346b—359b) 

Lı = London, BL, Or. 1326 dated 1585-7 CE (fols. 24a-34a) 

14 = Copt. Orth. Patr., Bibl. 80 dated 1585 CE (fols. 82a—g3b) 

P, = Paris, BNF, Ar. 25 dated 1586 CE (fols. 183a—207a) 

11 = Copt. Orth. Patr., Bibl. 79 dated 1586-8 CE (fols. 170b—-191a) 

28 = Rome, Casanatense, 2108 (karš) dated ca. 1625 CE?” 

l = London, BL, Or. 1314 (Ar. Suppl. 2 = Copt. 729) dated 1373/4 CE (fols. 
164a-252a) 

pı = Paris, BNF, Copt. 2 dated 1659/60 CE (fols. 67a-106b) 

p2 = Paris, BNF, Copt. 96 dated 1787/8 CE (fols. 4a-173b) 

37 = Manchester, John Rylands Library, Copt. 419 [10] dated 1795 CE 
38 = Manchester, John Rylands Library, Copt. 420 [11] “quite modern” 
41 = Copt. Orth. Patr., Bibl. 13 dated 1813 CE (fols. 4a-99b) 

Copt. Orth. Patr., Bibl. 78 dated 1871 CE (fols. 177b-191a) 


Lofgren arranged these highly homogeneous manuscripts into the following 
stemma (the date has been omitted by the present author, see instead the list 
above). The group on the right shows the revised version exhibited in the bilin- 
gual Coptic-Arabic manuscripts (see Figure 1).78 

Al-‘Alam’s version is the most studied representative of a Christian Arabic 
Daniel translation. Yet, it constitutes only one of several attested translations. 
Lofgren listed about 40 manuscripts as containing an Arabic version of the 
protocanonical parts of Daniel and studied around 20 of these in greater depth, 
primarily those situated in European libraries and in the Cairo area. Lofgren 
briefly described their translation character and Vorlage dependence and 
made an effort to establish their internal relations. He divided them into five 
families: 1) translations from the Hebrew Grundtext; 2) translations from the 
Greek Theodotion (= al-‘Alam’s version); 3) translations with a strong influence 


26 Conversion to shelf marks is made with the aid of Samir’s, Tables de concordance, accord- 
ing to the numbers presented by Löfgren and Graf. 

27 On this manuscript, see A. Vaccari, "Un codice carsciunico della Casanatense e la Bibbia 
araba del 1671’, Biblica 4 (1923), pp. 96-107. 

28 Löfgren, Studien, p. 27. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Gruppe 1 Gruppe 2 


Übers. v. al-Alam al-Iskandari 
nach einer griech. Unzialhs. 


Kopie des Girgis b. Abū al-Mufaddal 1 
vom J. 1356, in Kairo (Harat Zuwaila) 


Revision nach dem Kopt. (vor 1350) 


28 


Pi 


P ai 
41 
38 


FIGURE1 Stemma of al-Alam's Greek-based translation of Daniel into Arabic. O. Löfgren, 


Studien zu den arabischen Danielübersetzungen mit besonderer 
Berücksichtigung der christlichen Texte nebst einem Beitrag zur Kritik des 
Peschitatextes (Uppsala: Lundequitska bokhandeln, 1936), p. 27. 


from the Coptic Bible; 4) translations from a Syriac Vorlage; and 5) European 
missionary works, both new translations and revisions of old texts. He also 


listed a few manuscripts as being of unknown origin, among others, some 


of the Sinai manuscripts which are the major focus of the present thesis.?9 


29 


The translations based on the Hebrew Bible in Löfgren’s work are all associated with 
known Jewish translators (Saadiah Gaon, Yefet ben ‘Eli and the less famous Saadiah ben 
Levi Aznakūt whose translation is kept in London, BL, Harl. 5505) and are beyond the 
scope of the present study. Al-‘Alam’s Greek translation and its Coptic revision have been 
discussed above. As for the other versions dispersed among the Copts, Lófgren offered a 
text sample of a Coptic-Arabic Psalterium made by Raphael Tuki for the Coptic Catholic 
Church in 1744 CE which includes the full version of Daniel 3. He claimed that Tuki 
most likely used Ms Vatican, BAV, Ar. 406 dated 1334/5 CE for his edition and noticed a 
certain influence from the Bohairic text. In the Coptic section, Lófgren also included a 
Psalterium represented by two Vatican manuscripts: Mss Vatican, BAV, Ar. 9 composed 
in 1583 CE and Vatican, BAV, Ar. Borg. 28 dated in 1558 CE, see Löfgren, Studien, pp. 41-49. 
Manuscripts classified by Löfgren as belonging to the Greek and Coptic families or to the 
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With the exception of the new findings of Ms Sinai Ar. 2 which is based on the 
Masoretic text but affiliated with a Christian community, and a Prophetologion 
which exhibits dependency on both Theodotion and the Peshitta (cf. 3.2.2/3 
and 3.5) the manuscripts scrutinized in the present study all belong to 
Lófgren's fourth category: manuscripts primarily based on a Syriac Vorlage (the 
Peshitta). Lófgren divided extant manuscripts in this group into no fewer than 
four subcategories. As a point of departure, he relied on a study by Vaccari on 
the three Major Prophets translated into Arabic from a Syriac Vorlage. Vaccari 
had discovered that one specific translation of Jeremiah preserved in sev- 
eral Syriac-based manuscripts was attributed to a certain Fatyün ibn "Ayyüb. 
The name also appears in connection to some Arabic translations of Job and 
Ben Sira. Vaccari noted certain spelling variants in the name but argued that 
originally they all refer to Fatyun.?? He suggested that perhaps this was the 
Pethion described by ibn al-Nadim (d. 995/8) in al-Fihrist as “the most accurate 
of the translators from the point of view of translation, also the best of them 
for style and diction"?! This translation is attested in Mss Milan, Ambros., 


European missionary works do not predate the fourteenth century and will therefore not 
be included in the present study. 

30 Vaccari, "Le versioni" (1922), pp. 413-16. Spelling variants are detected in the Oxford and 
London manuscripts (see below) as well as in the introduction of the Book of Job in ms 
London, BL, Or. 1326. For this Job version, see also S. P. Blackburn, The Early Arabic Versions 
of Job (PhD dissertation submitted at the University of St. Andrews, 1998). According to 
Blackburn, the prose section in Fatyün's translation exhibits a statistically closer depen- 
dence on the Syrohexapla than on the Peshitta (1/2 against 1/4) whereas in the poetic 
parts the influence from the Peshitta is more notable (4/5), ibid., pp. 398-99. For a Syriac- 
based translation of Ben Sira attributed to Fatyün, see Samaan, Sept traductions arabes de 
Ben Sira, pp. 54—55; and Graf, GCAL vol. 1, p.130. 

31 The Fihrist of al-Nadim: A Tenth-century Survey of Muslim Culture vol. 1 (ed. and trans. 
B Dodge; New York: Columbia University Press, 1970), p. 46; and Kitab al-Fihrist/li-Abi 
al-Faraj Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Nadim (ed. A. F. Sayyid; London: Al-Furqan Islamic 
Heritage Foundation, 2009), p. ^v. There is no direct connection between Pethion and 
Bible translations in this account. In the Fihrist there is however a reference to a transla- 
tion composed by the eighth century Muslim convert Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Salam of 
the Torah, the Gospels, the Prophets and the disciples from Hebrew, Greek and Sabian 
into Arabic. There we learn that ibn Salam translated the texts letter by letter and that 
he refrained from embellishing the language out of fear for inaccuracy, The Fihrist, 
p. 42. It is nevertheless questionable whether this account is reliable and it appears that 
he referred to "Isra'iliyat, see C. Adang, Muslim Writers on Judaism and the Hebrew Bible: 
From Ibn Rabban to Ibn Hazm (Leiden: Brill, 1996), pp. 19-20; and Vollandt, Arabic Versions 
of the Pentateuch, pp. 48-50. The same uncertainty prevails regarding the statement of 
al-Mas'üdi (ca. 893-956 CE) that the Septuagint version of the Torah had been rendered 
into Arabic several times, including by Hunayn ibn Ishaq (809-873 CE): “And a number 
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C 58 inf. dated 1226 CE, the closely-related London BL, Or. 5918 dated to the 
thirteenth/fourteenth centuries, and Oxford, Bodl., Arch. Seld. A. 67 whose 
various parts are dated from 1358 to 1458 CE.?? In the introduction to Jeremiah 
in the Ambrosian manuscript (fol. 70b) we read: 


Jul engl oc eoi aay cll Leal 855 Gen [...] GH 


We begin [...] to copy the Prophet Jeremiah. Fatyut bn ’Ayyub the Vigilant 
translated it 


MSS Florence, Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana, Or. 59 dated 1334 CE; Berlin, 
Staatsbibliothek, Diez A fol. 41 dated 1325 CE; Rome, Biblioteca Casanatense, 
169 dated ca. 1625 CE; and Vatican, BAV, Ar. 503 dated ca. 1300 CE comprise 
the same translation but without an attribution to Fatyün.?? According to 
Vaccari, the homogeneous character of Jeremiah, Isaiah and Ezekiel in these 
manuscripts indicates that the latter two Prophets may be associated with the 
same translator.?^ Löfgren was more hesitant to establish a textual relationship 


of (people) both early and late have translated this version [the Lxx] into Arabic, includ- 
ing Hunayn b. Ishaq; and it is the best version of the Torah in (the view of) many of the 
people" see A. Wasserstein and D. J. Wasserstein, The Legend of the Septuagint: From 
Classical Antiquity to Today (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), pp. 177-78; 
R. C. Steiner, A Biblical Translation in the Making: The Evolution and Impact of Saadia 
Gaon's Tafsir (Cambrigde: Harvard University Press, 2010), pp. 52-68; and Vollandt, Arabic 
Versions of the Pentateuch, 47. 

32 According to Graf, GCAL vol. 1, p. 135 and Löfgren, Studien, p. 51, Daniel 9:22-27 in the 
Oxford manuscript is reproduced by H. E. G. Paulus, Commentatio critica, exhibens e 
Bibliotheca Oxoniensi Bodlejana specimina versionum Pentateuchi septem Arabicarum, 
nondum editarum: Cum observationibus (lenae: Apud Bibliop. Academicum, 1789), 
pp. XV-XVII. I have not been able to find the reproduction. 

33 Vaccari, "Le versioni" (1922), pp. 401-16. Mss Vatican, BAV, Ar. 495 and 503 originally 
formed a single codex, ibid., pp. 408-1. Vaccari offered the following schema to visu- 
alize the internal relations between the manuscripts containing Fatyün's transla- 
tion of the Major Prophets (the capital letter represents the library holding each 
manuscript): ALC™S > O > Fvct > B, "Le versioni" (1922), pp. 408-11. Frank, who points 
out some weaknesses in Vaccari's work, offers the following order of the reliabil- 
ity of the texts (K-Vacc.C; C-Vacc.L; L-Vacc.F; M-Mingana Syr. 624): B; K™C, KL, OA, 
V, M, see pp. 136-38 in R. M. Frank, “The Jeremias of Pethion ibn Ayyüb al-Sahhar’, 
The Catholic Biblical Quarterly 21/2 (1959), pp. 136—70. See there also a reproduction 
of Jeremiah chapters 1-6. For excerpts from Jeremiah in the Berlin manuscript, see 
J. Scháfers, Die üthiopische Übersetzung des Propheten Jeremias (Breslau: Kreysing, 1912). 

34 For instance, according to Vaccari Fatyün used the Peshitta as the main Vorlage but did 
not hesitate to substitute a textual unit in the Syriac Vorlage for a reading in theSeptuagint 
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between the three Arabic Major Prophets and called for a more detailed study 
on style; a task yet to be accomplished.?5 

Neither Vaccari, nor Lófgren or Graf took for granted that there was any 
clear connection between these three Prophets and the rest of the prophetic 
books.?6 That this Fatyün translated all Prophets into Arabic is in my opinion 
groundless.?7 Lofgren noted that some of these manuscripts indeed repre- 
sent one and the same version of Daniel which he identified as a Syriac-based 
"Vulgártext" which exhibits a substantial influence from the Greek Bible, per- 
haps via the Coptic text. He claims that this version, which is referred to as 
ArabS*'3 in the present study (cf. 3.2.5), was originally in use among the Rum 
Orthodox communities in Egypt. According to Graf, an influence from the 
Greek Bible is in fact evident also in Fatyün's translation.?? This view is nev- 
ertheless challenged by Richard Frank who in his study on the translation of 
Jeremiah attributed to Fatyün states that he has identified no such traces.?? 
However, it is the variance in style between Daniel and Jeremiah which makes 
Löfgren question whether this is the work of the same translator.^? 

Lófgren removed the Berlin and the Vatican (Ar. 503) manuscripts from the 
list established by Vaccari since they contain disparate Daniel translations 
and added Mss St Petersburg, Institute of Oriental Mss, D226 dated 1235/8 CE 
and Vatican, BAV, Ar. 468 dated 1578 CE. In the course of the present study I 
shall add some further manuscripts to Lófgren's list: the 12th century Mss Sinai 
Ar. 539, Sinai Ar. 398 dated 1258 CE, Coptic Orthodox Patriarchate, Bible 81 
dated 1648 CE and 89 dated to the 17th century. Based on the passages repro- 
duced by Mingana, Ms Birmingham, Mingana Syr. 624 (karš.) dated 1639 CE 
should be added as well. The list of manuscripts containing this tradition of 
the protocanonical parts of Daniel, i.e. Arab$»'3, is as follows: 


M = Milan, Biblioteca Ambros. c 58 inf. dated 1226 CE in Jerusalem (fols. 
236b-271a) 


(perhaps via other translations into Syriac) or to simply add textual variants to his Arabic 
translation or paraphrase it for the sake of clarity. All these features are represented in the 
three Major Prophets, see Vaccari, "Le versioni" (1922), pp. 416-20. 

35 Löfgren, Studien, pp. 50-51. 

36 Vaccari, "Le versioni" (1922), pp. 408-10; Löfgren, Studien, p. 51; Graf, GCAL vol. 1, p. 134. 

37 Frank, “The Jeremias of Pethion" p. 136; and S. H. Griffith, The Bible in Arabic (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 2013), p. 137. 

38 Graf, GCAL vol. 1, p.134. 

39 Frank, “The Jeremias of Pethion’, pp. 138-39. See further Chapter 10.24.2 in the present 
work. 

40 Lófgren, Studien, p. 53. 
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17 = St Petersburg, Institute of Oriental Mss, D226 dated 1235/8 CE (vol. 2, fols. 
14b-124b) 

F - Florence, Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana, Or. 59 dated 1334 CE (fols. 
199a-226b) 

L2 = London, BL, Or. 5918 dated 14th c. CE (fols. 168a-192a) 

02 = Oxford, Bodl., Arch. Seld. A. 67 dated 1358/1458 CE (fols. 102a—117b) 

V2 = Vatican, BAV, Ar. 468 dated 1578/9 CE (fols. 652a—668a) 

c = Rome, Biblioteca Casanatense, 169 dated ca. 1625 CE (fols. 81a-92a) 

Sinai Ar. 539 dated to the 12th c. CE 

Sinai Ar. 398 dated 1258 CE (fols. 330a—347b) 

Birmingham, Mingana Syr. 624 (kar&.) dated 1639 CE (fols. 101a—112b) 

Copt. Orth. Patr., Bibl. 81 dated 1648 cE (fols. 154b-175b) 

Copt. Orth. Patr., Bibl. 89 dated to the 17th c. cE (fols. 19b, col. 2-30b, col. 2) 


Lófgren arranged the manuscripts he discovered into the following stemma: 


Gruppe 3 


Syrisch-melkitische Übers. (Pethion?) 


Revision nach Peschitta (vor 1225) 
M (1226) 
17 (1235/8) 
L, (14. Jahrh.) F (1334) 
O, (1458) 
V, (1578) 
C (ca. 1625) 


FIGURE 2 Stemma of a widespread Syriac-based translation of Daniel into Arabic. 
O. Löfgren, Studien zu den arabischen Danielübersetzungen mit besonderer 
Berücksichtigung der christlichen Texte nebst einem Beitrag zur Kritik des 
Peschitatextes (Uppsala: Lundequitska bokhandeln, 1936), p. 27. 
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The second Syriac-based group in Lófgren's study is represented by one manu- 
script alone: the elegantly ornamented and nearly completely vocalized Ms 
Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Diez A fol. 41 copied in elegant Naskhi by a scribe 
named Abt Sa'id ibn Sayyid al-Dar ibn Abū al-Fadl al-Masihi on the 13th of 
Bašons 1041 in the year of the Martyrs, i.e. 8 May 1325 CE. According to the colo- 
phon, Abü al-Fadl used a copy that was completed in 1208 CE which in the year 
1323 CE came into the hands of a priest named ibn K-b-r identified by Lófgren 
as the famous Sams al-Riyasah Abi al-Barakat (d. 1324 CE).4! The same manu- 
script contains Pethion's translation of the three Prophets just mentioned.*? 
Based on the elevated style in the Berlin manuscript, Lófgren suggested that, 
perhaps, there is a connection between Fatyun and the translation of Daniel as 
preserved in the Berlin manuscript:^? 


Von den beiden [i.e. Arab$»r3 above and Ms Oxford, Bodl., Fr. 257 below] 
übrigen stimmt tatsáchlich B [i.e. the Berlin Ms] am besten, und zwar 
in auffálliger Weise, mit der von VACCARI gegebenen Charakteristik 
der Übersetzungsart des Pethion überein. Demgegenüber steht aber die 
Tatsache, dass eben diese Hs. sonst eine verháltnismàássig späte Phase in 
der Textentwicklung abzuspiegeln scheint. 


Ihave identified a couple of older text witnesses to this tradition: the thirteenth- 
century^^ Ms Sinai Ar. 9, Ms Coptic Orthodox Patriarchate, Bible 82 dated to 
the thirteenth-fourteenth century, and a manuscript in Meimaris' catalogue of 
Sinai New Finds (NF) listed as Ms Sinai Ar. NF Paper 9. In fact, Ms Sinai Ar. 9 
and the manuscript at the Coptic Patriarchate appear to contain Fatyün's ver- 
sion of Jeremiah, a finding that could support Lófgren's reserved suggestion. 
As we shall see in Chapter 10, Ms Sinai Ar. 9 also exhibits distinct alternate 


41 Löfgren, Studien, pp. 9-14. For the Arabic translation of Jeremiah in this manuscript, see 
Scháfers, Die átiopische Uebersetzung, pp. 1-26. 

42 Vaccari, "Le versioni" (1922), pp. 402, 411; 413-16. 

43 Lófgren, Studien, p. 53. 

44 Dated ca. thirteenth century in A. S. Atiya, The Arabic Manuscripts of Mount Sinai: A Hand- 
list of the Arabic Manuscripts and Scrolls Microfilmed at the Library of the Monastery of 
St Catherine, Mount Sinai (Baltimore, Md: Johns Hopkins Press, 1955), p. 3; idem (trans. 
J. N. Youssef), Catalogue Raisonné of the Mount Sinai Arabic Manuscripts: Complete 
Analytical Listing of the Arabic Collection, Preserved in the Monastery of St Catherine 
on Mt. Sinai vol. 1 (Alexandria, 1970), p. Y&-**; M. Kamil, Catalogue of all Manuscripts 
in the Monastery of St Catherine (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1970), p. 1; and 1222 CE in 
M. D. Gibson, Catalogue of the Arabic Mss. in the Convent of S. Catharine on Mount Sinai 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1894), p. 2. 
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renderings, a common technique in the translation of Jeremiah attributed to 
Fatyün. However, based on a brief study of the earlier composed Ms Sinai Ar. 
NF Paper 9, many stylistic features in the latter appear to be the result of a thor- 
ough revision (cf. 3.2.4) so that at this stage no conclusions can be drawn as to 
the authorship of this translation. All in all, the following manuscripts contain 
this version of the protocanonical narratives of Daniel, referred to as Arab$vr2 
in the present work: 


Sinai, Ar. NF Paper 9 dated to ca. 10th-nth c. CE 

Sinai, Ar. 9 dated to the 13th c. CE (fols. 331a-341b) 

Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Diez A fol. 41 dated 1325 CE (fols. 235a—257b) 
Copt. Orth. Patr., Bibl. 82 dated to the 13th—14th c. CE (195b-217a) 
Copt. Orth. Patr., Bibl. 87 dated to the 14th-15th c. CE (fols. 194a-222a) 
Copt. Orth. Patr., Bibl. 77 dated 1728 CE (fols. 186a-209a) 

Copt. Orth. Patr., Bibl. 86 dated 1741 CE (fols. 159b-180b) 


The third group defined by Lófgren consists of Ms Oxford, Bodl., Fraser (Or.) 
257 alone. He dates this manuscript to the tenth or eleventh century and clas- 
sifies it as a "primitive" translation of the Peshitta. Based on its poor style he 
found it unlikely that it could be composed by an exquisite translator such as 
Fatyun/Pethion.^ 

Lófgren mentioned three manuscripts located at the Monastery of St 
Catherine only in passing: Mss Sinai Ar. 1; Sinai Ar. 597; and Sinai Ar. 539, sim- 
ply listing them as being of unknown origin.*6 As mentioned above, I have 
identified Ms Sinai Ar. 539 as belonging to Arab5*'3. Regarding Mss Sinai Ar. 1 
and Sinai Ar. 597, I classify them as heterogeneous representatives of the same 
group as MS Oxford, Bodl., Fraser, (Or.) 257. We may add to this group Ms Sinai 
Ar. 513 which, as I will demonstrate below, appears to be related to the Oxford 
manuscript. All these texts are dated between the ninth and eleventh centu- 
ries. Russell Stapleton edited the earliest Daniel translation, contained in Ms 
Sinai Ar. 1, in his doctoral dissertation An Edition of the Book of Daniel (1988). 
His transcription has been most helpful when working with this specific man- 
uscript but unfortunately it was never reworked and published as a useful edi- 
tion. In his effort to establish the text of Ms Sinai Ar. 1, Stapleton sporadically 
refers to MSS Sinai Ar. 513 and Oxford, Bodl., Fraser (Or.) 257 which, he points 
out, are in a versional relation to Ms Sinai Ar. 1. MS Sinai Ar. 597 on the other 


45 Löfgren, Studien, p. 53. 
46 Löfgren, Studien, pp. 8; 30. 
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hand represents, he claims, a different version.*” In contrast, I include the lat- 
ter in the same group since all these manuscripts share a specific set of transla- 
tion techniques and a number of common renderings not identified elsewhere 
(cf. 3.2.1). It is referred to as ArabSY"1* in the present work. The asterisk signifies 
that the manuscripts in this group are not as homogeneous as manuscripts in 
other groups. 

Joshua Blau included Mss Sinai Ar. 1 and Oxford, Bodl., Fraser (Or.) 257 
(and the Pentateuch preserved in Ms Sinai Ar. 2) in his three-volume work A 
Grammar of Christian Arabic.^? In another work of his, A Handbook of Early 
Middle Arabic, Blau published Daniel chapter 1 in Ms Sinai Ar. 1 which he, 
somewhat surprisingly, offers as an example of Arabic Bible translations "so 
awkward and literal that they are hardly intelligible without the Vorlage".^? 
In fact, the first phrase in Daniel does make a rather awkward impression 


(bs Abs ce XP i o for the Syriac amass mhaalss hih dur» 


“In the third year of the reign of Yuyakim"). But the reader only needs to 
carry on a few more lines until the non-literal character of this manuscript 
is revealed. Richard Steiner included a few text samples from Daniel in Ms 
Sinai Ar.1in his work on Saadiah Gaon's Tafsir and notes, correctly, that Daniel 
in general is highly non-literal: “the Daniel translation shows that Christian 
Bible translators of the ninth century, like Christian translators who worked 
with al-Kindi, produced loose paraphrases as well as literal translations. 
Ms. Sinai Arabic 1 itself exhibits both types; it contains a literal translation of 
the Syrohexapla of Job in addition to the free Arabic translation of the Peshitta 
of Daniel"50 

As for the paleographic features of Ms Sinai Ar. 1, Wolf W. von Baudissin's 
and Juan Pedro Monferrer-Sala's notes on the Arabic version of Job preserved 
in the same manuscript and written by the same hand have been helpful 


(cf. 3.4).5! 


47 See R. A. Stapleton, An Edition of the Book of Daniel and Associated Apocrypha in 
Manuscript Sinai Arabic 1 (PhD dissertation submitted at Brandeis University, 1988), p. 4; 
344-70. On p. 4 he lists the thirteenth-century Ms Sinai Ar. 448 as containing Daniel or 
a "reference to it" This manuscript appears to contain St. Athanasios of Alexandria's 
vision of the Prophet Daniel and there is no direct reference to the Book of Daniel 
itself, see Atiya, The Arabic Manuscripts of Mount Sinai, p. 14; and Kamil, Catalogue of all 
Manuscripts, p. 40. 

48 J. Blau, GCA vol. 1, pp. 31-35. 

49 J. Blau, A Handbook of Early Middle Arabic (Jerusalem: Max Schloessinger Memorial 
Foundation, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 2002), pp. 95-96. 

50 Steiner A Biblical Translation in the Making, p. 29. 

51 W. W. von Baudissin, Translationis antiquae arabicae libri Jobi quae supersunt nunc pri- 
mum edita (Leipzig, 1870); and J. P. Monferrer-Sala, "Liber Iob detractus apud Sin. Ar. x: 
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The last Syriac-based version of Daniel referred to by Lófgren is Ms Vatican, 
BAV, Ar. 503 dated to around 1300 CE and therefore beyond the scope of the 
present study. The translation which probably originated in the thirteenth cen- 
tury is described as faithful in translation character? Text samples from this 
and the other recensions are provided by Lófgren in his work. 

In sum, four groups of Syriac-based Arabic Daniel translations were identi- 
fied by Lófgren. I have been able to add earlier dated manuscripts from the 
Sinai collections to three of these groups. I have not discovered any earlier wit- 
ness to the Greek-based version attributed to al-‘Alam who according to Vaccari 
was active in the tenth century. Taking into account the many other manu- 
scripts which have come down to us in good shape from around this time, Iam 
obliged to question if such an early date of origin is plausible.5? Vaccari based 
the early dating on the presumption that the Greek Vorlage of the Arabic text 
was very old. However, the Arabic translator may have had access to an old 
Vorlage long after its composition. 

The majority of the remaining manuscripts listed by Lófgren as contain- 
ing Christian Arabic versions of Daniel are copies of the printed Biblia Sacra 
Arabica. It is generally believed that Mss Vatican, BAv, Ar. 468 and 467 con- 
stitute the primary manuscript used for the Biblia Sacra Arabica project.9^ As 
for Daniel, however, there is no clear relationship between the Biblia Sacra 
Arabica text and Ms Vatican, BAV, Ar. 468, probably because the missionary 
work is carefully brought in line with the Latin Vulgate from Ezekiel onward.55 
The following manuscripts are listed by Löfgren and Graf as containing the 
Biblia Sacra Arabica version or identified as such during the present study: 


Copt. Cath. Patr., Roll 1 item 6 dated 1713 CE (fols. 228a—255b) 
Copt. Orth. Patr., Bibl. 73 dated 1756 CE (fols. 137b—153a) 
Copt. Orth. Patr., Bibl. 74 dated 1758 CE (fols. 315b—331b) 
Copt. Orth. Patr., Bibl. 45 dated 1759/60 CE (fols. 273a—285a) 
Copt. Cath. Patr., Roll 9 item 3 dated 1783 CE (fols. 199b-223b) 
Copt. Orth. Patr., Bibl. 84 dated 1784 CE (fols. 245a-277b) 
Paris, BNF, Ar. 2 dated to the 18th c. CE (fols. 197b—207b) 


Notas en torno a la Vorlage siriaca de un manuscrito árabe cristiano (s. 1x)”, Collectanea 
Christiana Orientalia 1 (2004), pp. 119-42. 

52 Lofgren, Studien, pp. 21-23; 51-54. 

53 Ihave not been able to survey Ms Sinai Ar. NF Parch. 18 due to its bad condition. 

54 Vaccari, "Una Bibbia araba”, pp. 79-105; idem, “La storia d'una Bibbia araba’, pp. 350-55; 
and Euringer, "Zum Stammbaum der arabischen Bibelhandschriften". 

55 Löfgren, Studien, pp. 70-72. 
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Birmingham, Mingana Syr. 484 A (Kol. 895) dated 1839 CE (fols. 274a-291b) 
Copt. Orth. Patr., Bibl. 88 dated 1858 CE (fols. 169b-189b) 

Copt. Orth. Patr., Bibl. 55 dated to the 19th c. CE (fols. 93b—137b) 

London, BL, Or. 8745. Undated 

Copt. Orth. Patr., Bibl. 29. Undated 

Birmingham, Mingana Syr. 607 (karS.) (fols. 173a-182a). Undated. 


Yet two more groups of early Christian Arabic Daniel translations which have 
no counterparts in Lófgren's classification have come to my knowledge: Ms 
Sinai Ar. 2 and a group of manuscripts containing a Prophetologion, i.e. mostly 
Old Testament lectionaries read in connection to feast days. The first group 
consists of one manuscript alone, Ms Sinai Ar. 2, which will be scrutinized 
in Part 11 of this study.5° It is transmitted together with an early version of 
the Pentateuch which is dated 939/40 CE. The Pentateuch version has been 
described in great detail by Ronny Vollandt in Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch: 
A Comparative Study of Jewish, Christian, and Muslim Source, a rework of his 
doctoral thesis Christian-Arabic Translations of the Pentateuch (cf. 10.2.2). 
Daniel and the Pentateuch are copied by the same hand and the paleographic 
description provided by Vollandt is most helpful.5” A comparative study of the 
two translations has been published in a joint article by Vollandt and Lindgren 
(Hjálm).58 The second group represented by the Prophetologion comprises 
selected parts from Daniel chapters 2 and 3, if not more, and exhibits depen- 
dency on both Greek and Syriac Vorlagen. The earliest representative in this 
group, MS Sinai Ar. 588, is dated to the tenth or eleventh century? These two 
groups as well as other new findings dated up to the thirteenth century will be 
discussed in greater detail in the following chapter. 


56 The inclusion of Daniel in this manuscript is noted only in Atiya, Catalogue Raisonné, 
pp. ns. 

57 Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, pp.142—51. On the lexical use in the Pentateuch 
preserved in Ms Sinai Ar. 2, see also I. Bassal, "Syriac-Aramaic Words in an Early Christian 
Arabic Copy of the Pentateuch (Ms. Sin. Ar. 2)”, Collectanea Christiana Orientalia 10 (2013), 
pp. 17-36; and idem, “An Early Copy of a Christian Arabic Pentateuch: Ms Sinai Ar. 2 and 
its Affinities to the Peshitta" in Greco-latina et orientalia. Studia in honorem Angeli Urbani 
heptagenarii (eds. J. P. Monferrer-Sala and S. Kh. Samir; Beirut: CEDRAC, 2013), pp. 13-33. 

58 M. Lindgren (Hjälm) and R. Vollandt, “An Early Copy of the Pentateuch and the Book 
of Daniel in Arabic (Ms Sinai-Arabic 2): Preliminary Observations on Codicology, Text 
Types, and Translation Technique", Intellectual History of the Islamicate World 1 (2013), 
pp- 43-68. 

59 Gibson, Catalogue of the Arabic Mss, p. 125; Atiya, The Arabic Manuscripts of Mount Sinai, 
p. 24; and Kamil, Catalogue of all Manuscripts, p. 23 (= no. 246). 
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FIGURE 3 Production of Arabic Daniel manuscripts over time. M. L. Hjälm. 


Figure 3 visualizes the distribution of extant manuscripts over time. Only 
manuscripts containing continuous Daniel translations are taken into account, 
hence, Prophetologia and Odes are excluded. Copying activity clearly peaked 
in the fourteenth century when we witness the bulk of manuscripts in Arab5Y'3. 
Another fervent period of scribal activity occurs during the second half of the 
sixteenth century when the workshop in Cairo produced a number of manu- 
scripts containing al-Mufaddal's copy of al-‘Alam’s translation. Finally, in the 
eighteenth century, the great number of reproductions of Biblia Sacra Arabica 
results in yet another peak. In the category of undated manuscripts only later 
ones are included while older ones are given a preliminary date. 

I conclude this section on previous research by presenting Léfgren’s list of 
Christian Arabic manuscripts which contain continuous versions of the bibli- 
cal Book of Daniel and complement it by including the manuscripts listed by 
Graf as containing Daniel/Major Prophets/Prophets which are not mentioned 
by Lófgren as well as new findings.9? References are translated into English 


60 The list is not exhaustive but a large number of manuscript catalogues have been invento- 
ried. I have for instance not been able to survey the manuscripts from Istanbul, Aya Sofia, 
Dayr Mar ‘Abda Harharaya, and Dayr Abū Maqar listed below. Some valuable information 
for the categorization of manuscripts in Dayr Abū Maqar is provided in U. Zanetti, Les 
Manuscrits de Dair Abu Maqar: Inventaire (Geneva: P. Cramer, 1986). See also the manu- 
scripts excluded by Lofgren but listed by Graf as containing parts of Daniel in GCAL vol. 1, 
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and updated. As for the manuscripts at the Coptic Patriarchate and the Coptic 
Museum, catalogue marks are replaced by shelf marks with the help of Samir 
Khalil Samir's Tables de concordance des manuscrits arabes chrétiens. A clas- 
sification of the translation is provided in the last part of each reference. As 
explained in greater length in Preface, the main Vorlage dependence is indi- 
cated in superscript letters: SY" = Syriac; "= Greek etc. This information is 
followed by a number which narrows down the broader group to a specific 
version (1 = the earliest version, 2 = the second earliest version etc). In a revised 
version the number is followed by the letter “a”. An asterisk is used to indicate 
that a specific manuscript or a complete group of manuscripts are compara- 
tively independent. Copies of the Biblia Sacra Arabica print are classified as 
BSA. The classification of the early manuscripts will be discussed in the follow- 
ing chapter. 


9th Century 


1. Sinai, St Catherine, Ar. 1. Job, Daniel, Jeremiah, Lamentations, Ezekiel. (fols. 
unb-29b). Arab$y*, 


10th Century 


2. Sinai, St Catherine, Ar. 2. Pentateuch, Daniel. 939/40. (fols. 247a-266b). 
ArabHebry, 

3. Sinai, St Catherine, Ar. 513. Daniel, homilies, Saints. (fols. 307b—356a). 
ArabSy"1*, 

4. Sinai, St Catherine, Ar. NF Parchment 18. Daniel, Susanna, Job. (the leaves 
are glued together). 


pp- 131-37. For instance, Graf lists Ms Oxford, Bodl. Copt. Uri 2 (Maresch. 31) as containing 
Daniel's dream and the Hymn and Prayer; and Ms Vatican, BAV, Borg. Syr. 28 (karš. dated in 
1581) fols. 300r—328v. For Susanna and Daniel 13, see Ms Paris, BNF, Syr. 4 (1695 CE, Daniel 
in Syriac); for Susanna, the Additions in ch. 3, and Bel and the Dragon, see Ms Vienna, ONB, 
Or. 1548 (1729 CE). For Daniel, see Mss Sarfeh Ar. 1/2, 10 1112 (?) dated to the 16th century; 
MSS Diyarbakr 144, 4 and 5 (karš. 1633 CE). Mss Sinai Ar. 32 and 12 listed by Graf as con- 
taining Daniel-related material are collections of Psalters and Odes anda Prophetologion. 
Ms Birmingham, Mingana 256 (Kol. 511) (kar&.) dated 1830 CE (fols. 109a—114a) does not 
contain Daniel as indicated by Léfgren, Studien, p. 5, but Susanna and Bel according to 
BSA. The manuscripts of the Coptic Orthodox Patriarchate are listed without location. 
Most of them are currently located at Mar Mina Monastery near Alexandria. 
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Sinai, St Catherine, Ar. NF Paper 9. Homilies, Saints, Daniel. ca. 10-1 
c. Arab$yr2*, 


uth Century 


Oxford, Bodl., Fraser (Or.) 257. Prophets. ca. 10-11-c. (fols. 164a-182b). 
Arab§y"1*, 

Sinai, St Catherine, Ar. 597. Daniel, Solomon's Proverbs. 1002. (fols. 
13-378). ArabSy"1*, 


12th Century 
Sinai, St Catherine, Ar. 539. Hagiography, Daniel. Arab$»r3*, 
13th Century 


Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, C 58 inf. Prophets. 1226. (fols. 236b—271a). 
Arab$»ra, 

St Petersburg, Institute of Oriental Mss, D226.9! Vollbibel (without 1 
Baruch). 1235/8. (vol. 2, fols. n4b-124b). Arab». 

Sinai, St Catherine, Ar 398. Menologion. 1258. (fols. 330a-347b). 
Arab$»r3, 

Sinai, St Catherine, Ar. 9. Prophets. (fols. 331a—341b). Arab$»'2. 


I. Krachkovskii, “Les manuscrits arabes de la de collection de Grégoire Iv, patriarche 
d'Antioche" [in Russian: “Arabskie Rukopisi iz sobraniia Grigoriia Iv, Patriarcha antio- 
chiiskogo"] (1924), pp. 1-20, here p. 7. An offprint of the article, which was intended for 
Khristianskii Vostok but in the end not published, was printed in 95 copies. It was later 
reprinted in Izvestiyakh Kavkazkogo Istoriko-Archeologicheskogo Instituta v Tiflise 11 (1927), 
pp. 1-20, and with a few additions included in Kratchkovsky's collected works: Izbrannye 
Sochineniia vol. 6 (Moscow: Izdatelstvo Akademii Nauk sssR, 1960), pp. 423-44. The man- 
uscript is discussed on pp. 428-29 and details regarding the article summarized above are 
found on p. 626, courtesy Nikolai Seleznyov. It is unclear whether the date 1235/8 (1236 in 
Krachkovskii) refers to the current manuscript or to its Vorlage. 
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14th Century 


Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Diez A fol. 41.62 Prophets. 1325. (fols. 235a—257b). 
Arab$y'2, 

Bibliothek Paul Sbath: Ms. 920.5? Prophets. 1325. (inaccessible). 
Florence, Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana, Or. 59.64 Prophets. 1334. 
(fols. 199a-226b). ArabSyr3. 

London, BL, Or. 1314 (Ar. Suppl. 2).55 Minor Prophets, Daniel. 1374/4. 
(fols. 164a—252b). Arab9n. 

Copt. Orth. Patr., Bibl. 82.96 Prophets. (195b-217a). Arab$»r2. 

London, BL, Orient. 5918.97 Prophets. (fols. 168a—192a). Araba. 

Vatican, BAV, Ar. 503.68 Jeremiah, Minor Prophets, Daniel. (fols. 
158b-189b). ArabSy"4. 


15th Century 


Oxford, Bodl. Libr, Arch. Seld. A. 67.9? Prophets. 1357-8/1458. (fols. 
102a—17b). Arab$*a. 


W. Ahlwardt, Verzeichnis der arabischen Handschriften vol 9 (Berlin: A. Asher & C, 1897), 


pp. 525-26, no. 10173. 

P. Sbath, Bibliothèque de manuscrits Paul Sbath vol. 2 (Cairo: H. Friedrich et Co, 
1928), p. 95. 

S. E. Assemani, Bibliothecae Mediceae Laurentianae et Palatinae codicum mms. orienta- 
lium catalogus (Florence: Ex Typographio Albiziniano, 1742), p. 57, no. 13 part 1. 

W. E. Crum, Catalogue of the Coptic Mss. in the British Museum (London: British Museum, 
1905), pp. 320-21, no. 729; C. Rieu, Supplement to the Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts 
in the British Museum (London, 1894), p. 5, no. 2. 

G. Graf, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes chrétiens conservés au Caire (Vatican City, 1934), 
pp. 100-101, no. 248. 

A. G. Ellis and E. Edwards, Descriptive list of the Arabic Manuscripts acquired by the Trustees 
of the British Museum since 1894 (London: Longmans and Co., 1912), p. 69. 

In A. Mai's catalogue, this manuscript is dated in 1454 CE: Scriptorum veterum nova collec- 
tio e Vaticanis codicibus edita ab Angelo Maio Bibliothecae Vaticanae praefecto ad Leonem 
XII. Pontificem Maximum vol. 4 (2) (Rome: Collegio Urbano apud Burliaeum, 1831), 
pp. 534-35. Compare Löfgren, Studien, pp. 21-23 where it is dated to the fourteenth 
century. 

Lamentations is included as the final part of Jeremiah which is not noted in the catalogue, 
see J. Uri, A. Nicoll, and E. B. Pusey., Bibliothecae Bodleinae codicum manuscriptorum ori- 


entalum, videlicet hebraicorum, chaldaicorum, syriacorum, aethiopicorum, arabicorum, 
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75 
76 
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78 
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Copt. Orth. Patr., Bibl. 87.7? Prophets. 14-15 c. (fols. 194a-222a). ArabSY‘2, 
16th Century 


Vatican, BAV, Ar. 468.7 oT (without Baruch). 1578/9. (fols. 652a-668a). 
Arab$»ra, 

Vatican, BAV, Ar. 445.” Prophets. 1583. (fols. 115b—131b). ArabS"1. 

Paris, BNF, Ar. 1.? OT. 1584/5. (fols. 346b—359b). Arabs% 

Copt. Orth. Patr., Bibl. 80.74 Prophets. 1585. (82a-93b). Arab9n. 

London, BL, Or. 1326.75 Ezekiel, Daniel, “Apocrypha”, Job, Solomon's 
Writings, NT. 1585-7. (fols. 24a—34a). Arab9n. 

Paris, BNF, Ar. 25.7 Prophets. 1586. (fols. 183a—207a). Arab9n. 

Copt. Orth. Patr., Bibl. 79.77 Prophets. 1586-8. (fols. 170b—191a). ArabS"1. 


17th Century 


Copt. Orth. Patr., Bibl. 81.7? Prophets. 1648. (fols. 154b—175b). Arab$*'3. 
Paris, BNF, Copt. 2.7? Minor Prophets, Daniel. 1659/60. (fols. 67a-106b). 
Arab@"1a. 

Copt. Orth. Patr, Bibl. 89.8° Ezekiel, Daniel, Job. (fols. 19b, col. 2-30b, 
col. 2). ArabSyra. 

Rome, Biblioteca Casanatense, 2108 (kars.). Pentateuch, Prophets, 
Historic Books, Psalms. ca. 1625.8! Arab@1. 


persicorum, turcicorum, copticorumque catalogus (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1787-1835), 
there Cod. Ar. Christ. v1. 

Graf, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes chrétiens, p. 102, no. 252. 

Mai, Scriptorum veterum, pp. 523-24. 

Mai, Scriptorum veterum, pp. 517-18. 

W. M. de Slane, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes (Paris: Imprimerie, 1883-1895), p. 1. 

Graf, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes chrétiens, p. 101, no. 251. 

Rieu, Supplement, p. 1, no. 1. 

de Slane, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes, p. 6. 

Graf, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes chrétiens, pp. 98—99, no. 243. 

Graf, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes chrétiens, p. 97, no. 240. 

J. B. Chabot, Inventaire sommaire des manuscrits coptes de la Bibliothéque national vol. 16 
(Paris: Bibliothéque national, 1906), p. 352. 

Graf, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes chrétiens, p. 94, no. 232. 

L. Bonelli, Catalogo dei codici arabi, persiani e turchi della Biblioteca Casanatense 
(Florence: Stabilamento tipografico fiorentino, 1892), p. 453. 
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39- 
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41. 


42. 


43. 
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84 


85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 


Rome, Biblioteca Casanatense, 169 (karš.). Prophets. ca. 1625. (fols. 
81a-92a).8? ArabSYra, 

Birmingham, Mingana Syr. 624 (kar$.). 1639. (fols. 1012a—u2b). ArabSy"g.83 
Dayr Abū Magar, Bibl. 8. Prophets. 1666. 


18th Century 


Copt. Cath. Patr, Roll 1 item 6. Prophets, Maccabees. 1713. (fols. 
228a-255b).9* BSA. 

Copt. Orth. Patr., Bibl. 77.85 Prophets, Ben Sira, Ezra-Apoc. 1728. (fols. 
186a-209a). ArabS¥‘2. 

Copt. Orth. Patr, Bibl. 86.86 Prophets, Ezra-Books, Job. 1741. (fols. 
159b-180b). Arab$»r2, 

Dayr Abū Maqar, Bibl. 7. Prophets, Maccabees. 1749. 

Copt. Orth. Patr., Bibl. 73.8” Prophets, Maccabees. 1756. (fols. 137b—1532). 
BSA. 

Copt. Orth. Patr, Bibl. 45.88 Ezra-Books, Tobit, Judith, Esther, Job, 
Psalms, the Sapiental books, Ben Sira, Prophets, Maccabees. 1759. (fols. 
273a—285a). BSA. 

Copt. Cath. Patr, Roll 9 item 3. Prophets, Maccabees. 1783. (fols. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Description of the Early Manuscripts 


While later Arabic translations of the Book of Daniel are comparatively faithful 
to their Vorlagen, transmitted in homogeneous copies, and therefore more eas- 
ily categorized into different families, the more ancient translations (gth—13th) 
are idiosyncratic in nature, exhibit many non-iteral translation techniques 
and are quite independent of one another. This makes the categorization of 
the early history of the Arabic Book of Daniel more complicated, yet their 
Vorlage dependence, translation technique and attitude towards sacred texts 
the more intriguing. 


34 Canonical Composition and Liturgical Books 


The transmission process of the Book of Daniel is intricate and, inJohn Collin's 
words, "shows more clearly than most books the arbitrary and variable nature 
of the canon"! Whether or not Daniel was written down as late as the second 
century BCE, its canonicity as such never appears to have been disputed and 
Daniel has been included in all Christian and Jewish Bible traditions.? On the 
other hand, the exact composition of the book differs widely among various 


1 J.J. Collins and P. W. Flint (eds.), The Book of Daniel: Composition and Reception vol. 1 (Leiden: 
Brill, 2001), p. 5. 

2 See K. Koch, “Stages in the Canonization of the Book of Daniel’, in The Book of Daniel: 
Composition and Reception vol. 2 (eds. J. J. Collins and P. W. Flint; Leiden: Brill, 2001), 
pp. 421-46, especially pp. 441-44. For the complications of dating the original version of 
Daniel on linguistic grounds, see K. A. Kitchen, “The Aramaic of Daniel’, in Notes on Some 
Problems in the Book of Daniel (ed. D. J. Wiseman; London: The Tyndale Press, 1965), pp. 31-79. 
We find additional Danielic material in Qumran: two pseudo-Danielic compositions (4Q243- 
44 and 4Q245) as well as the Aramaic Apocalypse (4Q246), the Prayer of Nabonidus (4Q242) 
and the Four Kingdoms (4Q552—553), see M. Knibb, "The Book of Daniel in its Context" in 
The Book of Daniel: Composition and Reception vol. 1, pp. 16-36, here pp. 19-24. The Book of 
Daniel served as a source of inspiration for a genre of apocalyptic and hagiographic literature 
down to the Middle Ages. This is especially true in the East where such works often address 
the Persian and Arab invasions. Among these are the Apocalypse of Pseudo-Methodios and 
the Coptic 14th vision of Daniel (see below). For additional compositions, see M. Henze, The 
Syriac Apocalypse of Daniel: Introduction, Text, and Commentary (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2001), pp. 2—5. 


[9] KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, 2016 DOI 10.1163/9789004311152 004 
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translations and creeds. Most notable is the inclusion in what would become 
the Christian Bibles of four compositions that have no counterpart in the 
Masoretic canon: the Prayer of Azariah, the Song of the Three Young Men, the 
Story of Susanna, and the Story of Bel and the Dragon. Whereas the last two 
additions constitute separate textual units, the Prayer and the Song are trans- 
mitted as integral parts of Daniel chapter 3. 

In the Byzantine traditions, the broader canon of the Christian Old 
Testament, i.e. the books transmitted as the Septuagint, is unquestionably 
authoritative and canonical.? The Peshitta generally adheres to the Septuagint 
canon. However, manuscripts in both the Greek and Syriac traditions indicate 
that there was no clear-cut idea exactly what books belonged to such collec- 
tions. We must therefore conclude that in practice there was no absolutely fixed 
biblical canon of the Christian Old Testament among Byzantine and Oriental 
communities.^ In fact, the present survey of the Arabic Book of Daniel shows 
that Daniel was often transmitted with books that are usually not included in 
the Septuagint canon at all. For instance, the Arabic versions of Daniel pre- 
served in Mss Sinai Ar. NF Paper 9, Sinai Ar. 513, and Sinai Ar. 539 are transmit- 
ted together with various hagiographical works, a genre similar in nature to 
the biblical narratives of Daniel. Thus, the Arabic translations reveal a lack of 


3 For an account of various Orthodox responses to the Protestant and Roman Catholic views 
on the biblical canon, see M. Konstantinou, “Bible Translation and National Identity; The 
Greek Case’, International Journal for the Study of the Christian Church 12 [2 (2012), pp. 176-86, 
especially pp. 180-81. For the Orthodox view on the Bible, see further J. Breck, Scripture in 
Tradition: The Bible and Its Interpretation in the Orthodox Church (Crestwood: St Vladimir's 
Seminary Press, 2001), pp. 9-14. 

4 See N. Roddy's introduction in The Old Testament as Authoritative Scripture in the Early 
Churches of the East (ed. V. Hovhanessian; New York: Peter Lang, 2010), p. 3; and S. Brock, 
The Bible in the Syriac Tradition (Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 2006), p. 114-17. Various lists 
were accepted in the Seven Ecumenical Councils as canonical standards of the Christian 
Old Testament, see The Seven Ecumenical Councils of the Undivided Church: Their Canons 
and Dogmatic Decrees, Together with the Canons of all the Local Synods which have Received 
Ecumenical Acceptance (ed. H. R. Percival; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, [1900] 1991), pp. (159); 
453-54; 599-60; 612. Portions from the Additions were used in liturgy among the Syriac 
speaking parishes in communion with the Byzantine Church, the Syriac Orthodox, and in the 
Church of the East. See manuscripts of lectionaries included in the Leiden Edition of Daniel 
by A. Gelston (ed.), The Old Testament in Syriac According to the Peshitta Version: P. 3. Fasc. 4, 
Dodekapropheton; Daniel-Bel-Draco (Leiden: Brill, 1980), pp. xir-xv. There is no reason to 
question whether Daniel was used among the Copts according to its broader canon. Cyril v 
tried to exclude the Additions from the canon in the beginning of the twentieth century, 
see O. Meinardus, Two Thousand Years of Coptic Christianity (Cairo: The American University 
in Cairo Press, 1999), pp. 40—41, but his attempt failed. 
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concern among these communities to make a clear distinction between bibli- 
cal books and other books transmitted within the Church. This is evident on 
other levels as well. As we will see below, a fourteenth chapter has been added 
to the biblical corpus in the Coptic-Arabic Ms London, BL, Or. 1314. Moreover, 
the exact composition of Daniel differs among the Christian Arabic transla- 
tions: Ms Sinai Ar. 2 mirrors the Masoretic canon, i.e. Daniel chapter 1-12 with- 
out the Additions in chapter 3. As opposed to the MT, Bel and the Dragon has 
nevertheless been appended to its end. Arab$Yni*, that is, the Peshitta-based 
MSS Sinai Ar. 1, Sinai Ar. 513, Sinai Ar. 597 and Oxford, Bodl., Fraser (Or.) 257, 
include the Additions in chapter 3 and Bel and the Dragon is attached to the 
end of chapter 12. Bel and the Dragon is likewise attached to chapter 12 in the 
Peshitta-based Ms Sinai Ar. 9 and Susanna is added to its end by a later scribe. 
Since this manuscript is mutilated we may only surmise that it included the 
Additions in chapter 3 as this is the case with other manuscripts in Arab$'2, 
there among the earliest dated Ms Sinai Ar. NF Paper 9. Arab$Y3 contains not 
only the Additions in chapter 3 and Bel and the Dragon but also Susanna which 
is incorporated into Daniel chapter 1 between verse 2 and 3. Since in Susanna 
Daniel is depicted as a young man who is yet to enter the king's court, such 
insertion is clearly an attempt to synchronize the biblical Daniel narratives in 
historical time. As such, Arab$*3 proves an excellent example of how a tradi- 
tion composes historical logic in sacred texts and of the dynamic nature of 
canon. Just as the independent Additions were once incorporated in Daniel 
chapter 3 and became an integral part of it, Susanna became an integral part of 
Daniel chapter 1 in this popular Arabic version.5 

In Ms London, BL, Or. 1326, the Greek-based Arabic recension commonly 
attributed to al-‘Alam al-Iskandari (i.e. Arab©'1), all four Additions are repre- 
sented: Susanna precedes Daniel chapter 1 while Bel and the Dragon follows 
chapter 12. All three parts are clearly transmitted as one unit under the head- 
ing “the Prophecies of Daniel the Prophet" The composition is introduced by 


5 Originally, the wise man in Susanna was probably anonymous or associated with the wise 
Daniel in Ezekiel. At one point, this man came to be identified as the wise man in the Book 
of Daniel after which Susanna was transmitted as an adjunct to it. Since this story portraits 
a young Daniel not yet at the royal court, Theodotion placed Susanna before the Book of 
Daniel and ended it with "And Daniel became great before the people from that day on" see 
Knibb, "The Book of Daniel in its Context’, pp. 26-28. The story of Susanna is already set 
in Babylon while Daniel chapter 1 begins in Palestine. To solve this chronological dilemma, 
Susanna is inserted after Daniel 1:2 (i.e. after we are told that Nebuchadnezzar had brought 
the vessels and the Jewish king to Babylon) in Arab$*3. When the story of Susanna ends, a 
few words are usually added as a rubric “in the second year after the destruction of the holy 
temple" after which Daniel 1:3 continues. 
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a preface in which the author addresses the historical circumstances in Daniel 
and the main themes of the book.® 

During the "Coptic-Arabic Renaissance", Coptic scribes carefully collected 
and collated earlier manuscripts and when it came to Daniel chose to reflect 
its variegated canonical composition. In the beautifully ornamented Coptic- 
Arabic Ms London, BL, Or. 1314, we first encounter Daniel 1according to ArabS¥'3 
where Susanna is incorporated between verses 2 and 3 (though the version of 
Susanna is not identical with that usually transmitted in Arab‘’3). The scribe 
notes in the margin that "this [Susanna] is what is found in the Arabic copy 
and it is not present in the Coptic" (fol. 164). At the end of Susanna, Daniel 11 
starts anew under the heading "the second vision" this time according to 
al-‘Alam’s Greek-based version. As mentioned above, the so-called Fourteenth 
Vision of Daniel, an additional prophecy attributed to Daniel but referring to 
Islamic times, is appended at the end of Bel and the Dragon and transmitted as 
an integral part of the original composition.’ 

In the table below, I present extant Daniel-related narratives transmitted in 
various relevant Vorlagen and in the Arabic manuscripts or groups of manu- 
scripts.? In sum, the narratives contained in the twelve Masoretic chapters are 
included in all translations (unless mutilated). The Additions in chapter 3, and 
Bel and the Dragon are included in most Arabic versions while the Story of 
Susanna, either preceding Daniel 1 or inserted between 1:2-3, is included in 
the Greek-based or clearly Greek-related versions (Ar91i, ArSt1a A183). The 
Fourteenth Vision has been attested only in the bilingual Coptic-Arabic ver- 
sion (Ar?"1a). 


6 The introduction is edited by O. Lófgren, Studien zu den arabischen Danielübersetzungen 
mit besonderer Berücksichtigung der christlichen Texte nebst einem Beitrag zur Kritik des 
Peschitatextes (Uppsala: Lundequitska bokhandeln, 1936), pp. 93-96. 

7 The date of composition of the Fourteenth Vision of Daniel is disputed: perhaps it was origi- 
nally written in the Umayyad period but later revised, see H. Suermann, "The Use of Biblical 
Quotations in Christian Apocalyptic Writings in the Umayyad Period’, in The Bible in Arab 
Christianity (ed. D. Thomas; Leiden: Brill, 2007), pp. 69-90, here p. 73. For additional Danielic 
works in which the Arab invasion plays a major role, see P. J. Alexander, The Byzantine 
Apocalyptic Tradition (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1985), especially pp. 61-122. 

8 I have not been able to survey all manuscripts containing the Greek (Ar871), Greek-Coptic 
(Ar971a) or Syriac-Greek (Ar3*3) traditions but employ one manuscript from each of these 
groups: Ar?" = Ms London, BL, Or. 1326 dated 1585; Ar?'a = Ms London, BL, Or. 1314 dated 
1373/4; A183 = Ms Sinai Ar. 539 dated to the twelfth century. 
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MT LXX/T/ P S1 S2 S9NF S9 S513 S597 O1 B  Ar$*3 Ar9"j ArStia 
SyrH 
12MT x X X X X X X X X ROA X X X 
chapters (1-6:13) (1-2:32; (1:4- 
** ^ 1113-12) 12) 
** 
Add. in ch.3 x x ox x (x)** x x X X X x X 
Bel & x x ox ox (9 X x x Ré Se. cos X X 
Dragon s 
Susanna x * x x 
before ch. 1 
Susanna x X 
part of ch.1 
Susanna last x 
Ye 
14th Vision M 


* In the Peshitta, the story of Susanna may either be transmitted preceding chapter 1 or included 
among the Books of Women. 

** Text is missing in Ms Sinai Ar. 9 and Ms Sinai Ar. NF Paper 9 but present in the Berlin manuscript 
(B) which appears to be a close reproduction of Ms Sinai Ar. 9 or a similar text, cf. 3.2.4 below. 

*** Added by a later scribe. 


FIGURE 4 Canonical constellations in Arabic Daniel manuscripts. 


So far we have discussed the transmission of continuous versions of the Book 
of Daniel, albeit according to different canonical constellations. The laity, how- 
ever, hardly encountered the biblical book in its complete form(s) but rather 
the parts of Daniel that were used in liturgy and portrayed on icons. Since 
this study concentrates on the earliest Arabic Daniel translations that with 
few exceptions are located at the Greek Orthodox Monastery of St Catherine, 
I will limit the discussion to Byzantine liturgical books. The most frequently 
encountered parts of Daniel in those texts are the Prayer and the Song in 
chapter 3 which are transmitted as the Seventh and Eighth Biblical Odes. The 
Odes are commonly recited during Lent and originally also at Matins and are 
often transmitted in collections of Psalteria and Odes. Parts of Daniel are trans- 
mitted in Prophetologia, usually referring to Old Testament readings for the 
ecclesiastical year. 
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Since Daniel and his friends are commemorated saints we also find 
the complete Book of Daniel in hagiographical collections and in Menaia 
(or Menologia), a service book of the annual fixed cycle of services (Dec. 17th). 

A thorough study on liturgical Arabic material is yet to be accomplished. 
Such a survey is of utmost importance if we wish to reach a fuller understand- 
ing of the Arabic Book of Daniel as it was used in Christian Arabic-speaking 
communities. In Kate Leeming’s words: “For liturgy is not just another literary 
genre. The history of worship is absolutely central to the life of any religious 
community"? This immense work lies beyond the scope of the present study 
but as a start I will include a text transmitted in an Arabic Prophetologion in 
the classification below and briefly discuss the relation of the Eighth Biblical 
Ode with the Song of the Three Young Men in Daniel 3 (cf. 3.3).1 


3.2 Classification 


The manuscripts studied in the present thesis roughly fall into five groups 
based on Vorlage dependence, canonical composition, and intertextual rela- 
tions. The first group, Arab5Y1* (3.2.1), which contains several of the earliest 
manuscripts mainly based on the Peshitta, is the most heterogeneous. The 
next group, Arab!eÞr (3.2.2), consists of one manuscript alone translated from 
the MT. The third group, The Prophetologion (3.2.3) represents our only early 
Greek-based translation though this text also exhibits a major influence from 
the Peshitta.!! It is transmitted within an Arabic Prophetologion and contains 
readings mainly from chapters 2 and 3. The fourth group, the Peshitta-based 
ArabSy'2 (3.2.4), is represented by one rather independent manuscript and a 
number of more homogeneous ones (only one is mentioned by Lófgren). The 
last group, Arab$Y'3 (3.2.5), represents the Syriac-based tradition in Lófgren's 
study which exhibits a notable Greek influence. We limit this section to a few 


9 K. Leeming, “The Adoption of Arabic as a Liturgical Language by the Palestinian Melkites’, 
Aram 15 (2003), pp. 239-46, here p. 246. 

10 Besides full biblical versions and portions of Daniel in liturgical books, we encounter 
longer citations of Daniel in many other works, especially in so-called testimonia, col- 
lections of biblical quotations within the genre of apologetics, see M. Swanson, “Beyond 
Prooftexting (2): The Use of the Bible in Some Early Arabic Christian Apologies", in The 
Bible in Arab Christianity (ed. D. Thomas; Leiden: Brill, 2007), pp. 91-112, here pp. 98-105. 

11 Compare the three Syriac manuscripts 9l5 (Ms Vat. Sir. 278) and 1114.5 (Mss Sinai, Syr. 8 
and 89) recorded as belonging to the Byzantine rite in the Leiden Edition by Gelston, The 
Old Testament in Syriac, pp. XIV-XV. 
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words on the relationship between the new Sinai findings and the rest of this 
group. 

The comparison is in principle confined to Daniel chapter 1-3, Bel and the 
Dragon, and, if extant, the Story of Susanna.! 


3.2.1 Arab$rrj* 
MSS Sinai Ara, Sinai Ar. 513, Sinai Ar. 597, Oxford, Bodl., Fraser (Or.) 257 


The textual interrelations within this group of early manuscripts are intricate. 
At first sight each manuscript appears to represent an independent transla- 
tion. While Blau categorizes the language in Ms Sinai Ar. 1 as Ancient South 
Palestinian (AsP), Ms Oxford, Bodl., Fraser (Or.) 257 is listed under the cat- 
egory “Texts that do not belong to AsP".? After a closer look and in comparison 
with other groups, similarities between these manuscripts begin to crystallize. 
Complete verses in the group prove to be almost identical with one another 
while the renderings of other verses are highly disparate. Besides many com- 
mon renderings, all are based on the Peshitta, and all share a set of translation 
techniques (cf. 10.1.1 below). 

The most recent manuscript in this group, the Oxford copy (0,), was avail- 
able to Löfgren. He was not impressed by its style and described it as follows:4 


0, macht einen primitiven und etwas unbeholfenen Eindruck, ist wenig 
wortgetreu und weist eine betráchtliche Anzahl kleinerer Zusátze und 
Auslassungen auf, die aber textkritisch ziemlich belanglos sind. 


This manuscript, dated by him to the tenth or eleventh century, exhibits a 
relative affinity to the tenth-century Ms Sinai Ar. 513. The Oxford manuscript 
appears to be a revision of the former or of a similar text which it clearly cor- 
rects according to the Peshitta and, though not always successfully so, in line 
with Classical Arabic.!5 At times, the Oxford manuscript exhibits renderings 
not extant in MS Sinai Ar. 513 but extant in the early ninth-century Ms Sinai 


12 In the Arabic transcriptions below neither hamzah, maddah, waslah, nor tasdid will be 
rendered if lacking in the manuscripts. Ta’ marbütah will be supplied despite its absence 
in the manuscripts to distinguish it from /ha'/. Consonantal diacritics which serve to dif- 
ferentiate between consonantal letters will likewise be supplied regardless of their pres- 
ence in the manuscripts (see Transliteration and Translation Principles 4.1.3). 

13  J Blau, GCA vol. 1, pp. 31-35. 

14 Löfgren, Studien, p. 52. 

15 The affinity between these two manuscripts is especially clear in the Prayer. 
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Ar. 1 (cf. 3.2.1.1/2 below). It seems thus that the former was not directly 
dependent on Ms Sinai Ar. 513 but on a text reminiscent of it which was closer 
in time and type to the earlier dated Ms Sinai Ar. 1. This scenario is more plau- 
sible than that a careful collation between them took place since it also exhib- 
its independent renderings. 

MS Sinai Ar. 597 dated 1002 CE is overall highly independent (cf. 3.2.1.3 
below). The translation is characterized by numerous omissions and para- 
phrases. Judging from the use of a similar set of translation techniques, canoni- 
cal composition and a number of shared non-Peshitta renderings, Ms Sinai 
Ar. 597 nevertheless seems to be loosely related to the above manuscripts and 
is therefore included in this group. The core of this group appears nonetheless 
to consist of Mss Sinai Ar. 1, Sinai Ar. 513 and Oxford, Bodl., Fraser (Or.) 257. As 
will be shown below, a certain influence from ArabS¥"1* is notable on ArabSY‘3. 

None of these manuscripts includes the Story of Susanna. The Prayer and 
the Song are integral parts of Daniel chapter 3 and Bel and the Dragon is 
attached at the end of the twelve Masoretic chapters. A brief survey indicates 
that the intertextual relations of Bel and the Dragon in these manuscripts as 
well as the translation techniques employed in them correspond well with the 
rest of the corpus in the respective manuscripts. We surmise, therefore, that 
they were part of the original compositions.!6 

In the study below we will focus on similarities in the manuscripts while 
keeping the many divergent renderings in mind. 


3.2.11 MSS Sinai Ar. 513 and Oxford, Bodl., Fraser (Or.) 257 

The only manuscripts that are clearly textually related in this group are Mss 
Sinai Ar. 513 and Oxford, Bodl., Fraser (Or.) 257. Their relation, especially in the 
beginning of the text, is far from obvious though from 2:12 onwards it becomes 
more evident. The two manuscripts display differences in syntax, word choice 
and textual cohesion. Yet, the latter appears to have been based on a Vorlage 
which is similar to Ms Sinai Ar. 513, an assumption supported by the numer- 
ous appearances of almost identical renderings, often against the other man- 
uscripts in the group. Compare Ms Sinai Ar. 513 and the Oxford manuscript 
(201) against Mss Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 597 in 118: 


>i Qo) ado also mar wha amler iho ema P 


16 The Song has its own transmission history and should be treated separately. With the 
exception of Ms Sinai Ar. 1, the version of the Song transmitted within this group is sig- 
nificantly revised, apparently according to a liturgical version/the Eighth Ode (cf. 3.3). 
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P And after the days had been fulfilled which the king had appointed, 
the chief of the trustees brought them in before Nebuchadnezzar the 
king 


AM pase SI og M le IL eel gall ge VI Gb WB sss 

AN pat SI oy Vl AGT SU edel celle V SUB or 

ade lee A edel eX je V Lae UB s 

Qui d m Ce EAS Ue s597 

There are many examples of where the Oxford manuscript brings the text as 
represented in MS Sinai Ar. 513 in line with the Peshitta. At times, however, 
non-Peshitta renderings are preserved and on a few occasions even introduced. 
The Oxford manuscript frequently aims at bringing the grammar in line with 
Classical Arabic though it sometimes generates its own Middle Arabic traits. In 
234 the variant readings between the Oxford manuscript and Ms Sinai Ar. 513 
clearly result from the former's correction of the text according to the Peshitta 


by the removal of the element “the three young men’. Note how the former 
manuscripts differ from Mss Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 597: 


Mint Dt veia wma vea xe Mea eo P 
rea oa 


P Then Daniel took council and advice and said to Arioch the captain of 
the king's guard 


QUE P ET es Jla ade 3:431 JL blo Sa Ske s513 
AAW b Aere yo en Ja JU Jut» Sz Ske o 


JI bp ans epo Jkl Ja s597 


In xu the words “to him" in Ms Sinai Ar. 513 is removed in the Oxford manu- 
script and “his friends" substituted with the Peshitta rendering “over Hananiah, 
Azariah and Mishael”: 


AN ama. 3 miles ac a Leur tora P 
rene Mo Lens Mo catty Ma Locos 
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P Then said Daniel to Mane(é)sar, he whom the chief of the officers had 
appointed over Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah 


ally JU» d Qe Y AR gro pal uus 4d JUS sss 

Lim des Shilo de ge M Re gay pel Jul Jb 
des Liles 

Gm, Jul Je LYI pie dS pill aid) Jub Je s 
dies lies 

e KA Lo Ve aa AE Jl s597 


In 2:8 the intertextual relation between Mss Sinai Ar. 1, Sinai Ar. 513 and the 
Oxford manuscript is on display—here against Arab5*'3 since the verse is 
omitted in Ms Sinai Ar. 597. Note that the Oxford manuscript reflects the ren- 
derings in Ms Sinai Ar. 1 against Ms Sinai Ar. 513. Note also the insertion of an 
in the Oxford manuscript by which the grammar is brought in line with the 
more common CA practice: 


eado Moo Ladue a er am eoi Oe? css rbir P 


ln co mira 


P I know of a truth that you ask for time since you have seen that my 
word is certain 


ao d» bl epar poe Ug KI cae Js S513 
GHB gill ade ag Sle ol yay KI ede ds ol o1 
S gill ede 8 CH Os; Klede BGI s 

Ae BT ol neo KY rel Sod KI del bl ig Asg 


3.2.1.2 MSS Sinai Ar. 1; 513 and Oxford, Bodl., Fraser (Or.) 257 
The reader has perhaps already noted that Ms Sinai Ar. 513 and the Oxford 
manuscript frequently exhibit a close affinity to Ms Sinai Ar. 1 with which they 


17 MS Sinai Ar. 539: (yz. 

18 Added after $ lin Ms Sinai Ar. 539: köl. 

19 MS Sinai Ar. 539: 1s A. 

20 MSS Sinai Ar. 539 and London, BL, Or. 5918: Je 
21 MS Sinai Ar. 539: eut. 
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share similar renderings that differ from other groups and often from Ms Sinai 
Ar. 597. An additional example will be presented here to emphasize this resem- 
blance. In 116 the renderings in Ms Sinai Ar. 513 and the Oxford manuscript are 
almost identical and Ms Sinai Ar.1 differs only slightly with the rendition of the 
auxiliary verb kana + imperfect instead of a perfect verb and by the addition of 
the verb ja'ala (Ms Sinai Ar. 597 dispenses with this verse): 


Dm .Omudurc ease -omlax. ol cam ami Tema P 
ehr cama Xe ena aac) 


P and Mane(é)sar took away their portion, and the wine which was their 
beverage and gave them pulse to eat and water to drink 


e o5 Lally dui Q^ e e^)! cad pau OK s513 
U os eias ll 

Q^ genes Lilly pabl ge oda, Gad por U6 o 
PANG) Q^ mice 8 2l 

Q^ eren demo olill eel! cy lL pee Cadi sı 


ETE 

24195025 br 7 am, 75,45 Ael Aue Yl (wd) shell Ub AS 
uxo "etel e a 

Ley SC Lym eiae anil Py SUI JEL pole Ob S9 
lp a 


3.2.1.3 MSS Sinai Ar. 1; 513/Oxford, Bodl., Fraser (Or.) 257 and Sinai Ar. 597 

Despite their many differences, these four manuscripts share common render- 
ings that are not extant in the other groups. The most independent of the four 
manuscripts is Ms Sinai Ar. 597 which exhibits numerous independent omis- 
sions, paraphrases and textual variants. At times, however, Ms Sinai Ar. 597 


22 The words LYI „are omitted in Ms Sinai Ar. 539. 
23 e > & added in Ms Sinai Ar. 539. 

24 MSs Sinai Ar. 539: E 

25 MS Sinai Ar. 539: 2s. 

26 MS Sinai Ar. 539: Okt. 

27 Ms Oxford, Bodl., Arch. Seld. A. 67: +l. 

28 Ms Sinai Ar. 539: 0y 43 Ise. 
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shares a non-Peshitta rendering with these three manuscripts against other 
translations. Its exact relation within the group is obscure; it sometimes dem- 
onstrates affinity with Ms Sinai Ar. 1 against Ms Sinai Ar. 513 and the Oxford 
manuscript (see 138 in 3.2.1.1 above). At other times, it reflects a rendering in 
the latter two against Ms Sinai Ar. 10r exhibits a mix between them. 

In 2:19 the interrelation between the four manuscripts of ArabSy"1* that all 
preserve non-Peshitta renderings not extant in other groups is demonstrated. 
Here the group (with the exception of the Oxford manuscript) has explicated 
the Peshitta's “the secret was revealed" into “and God revealed the matter’, 
introducing “God” as the new subject (cf. 5.1.5). Note that all four select the 
same verb:29 


Ax ye? etie ena eano Leud eso P 


P Then the secret was revealed unto Daniel in a night vision 


asla ERR dl aul el NS se s53 
ale g AY lil a kan 
asks (à SUI YI WS al bb sı 
. PET. JU) awl 4l $597 


29 n137 all manuscripts in ArabSy"1* omit the object “and to these four young men" placed 
in extraposition. Here Ms Sinai Ar. 539 exhibits differences against the later Arab‘y‘3 
manuscripts so that both will be rendered. Note that Ms Oxford, Bodl., Fraser (Or.) 257 
partly corrects Ms Sinai Ar. 513 by removing the non-Peshitta element "and learning" 
(3 45). Instead of only transposing “and wisdom" to the end of the verse according to the 
Peshitta, it is rendered twice: 

Kaava hau eme cam) m. lomhi cie elm ea P 
EK Bay iR, desee alls Quod all cays 8513 

Wey GE ey e, Lally ko alle o 

K Wes Ko Lag ally JUA al coss sı 

K gt Ue, Weg hë abel JUls al eels s597 

a o K tbs de al Albelin OLI cy s539 

d$. ES X al eas! Olde iwy Yl Um ArSyr3 


logis bado Ñ J Lat, "I Wl ege dU dey YI Ul + Voge 89 
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#0 ANUS A cd shell G JAI ay deol [JE s2 

ll a de Jul by) GUIS all able Aes 

pal dell bys Gg SLs es so 

Compare further the rendering in the Peshitta “the thoughts of your heart 


arose” in 2:29. The clause is amplified in a similar—though not identical—way 
in all manuscripts of the group (cf. 7.2): 


alo wal Is arae cals due P 


P asfor you, O king, the [or: your] thoughts of your heart arose 


AB È be ALIE al ah S $513 
NB we io Ne ST AN lel o 
Di ae be NAS dug s 


es ÈS eA lel cul) s597 

Memes à Hud Cite AA SI bY s2 

AB de fos, sos Malele ga lia Arsg 

4L oK A e Cal l de db aly bls s9 


3.2.2 ArabHebr, 


MS Sinai Ar. 2 


This group consists of one manuscript alone: Ms Sinai Ar. 2 which is based on 
a Hebrew-Aramaic Vorlage of an MT text type (cf. 3.5). Bel and the Dragon is 
appended to the end of the twelve Masoretic chapters. The latter is based on 
the Peshitta and the same version is attested in Ms Sinai Ar. 539 in ArabSY's. 
The Pentateuch translation contained in Ms Sinai Ar. 2 is dated 939/40 CE and 
a similar date is believed to apply to Daniel (the last folio is missing) which 


30 For the alternate rendering, cf. 8.6 below. 

31 MS Oxford, Bodl., Arch. Seld. A. 67: s 44>. 

32 Ms Sinai Ar. 539:JLl>. 

33 Ms London, BL, Or. 5918: 9 cll. 

34 Mss Sinai Ar. 539 and Milan, Ambros., C 58 inf: 4l. 
35 Ms Sinai Ar. 539: e $a 

36 For the textual extension, cf. Chapter 10.1.3 below. 
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makes it the earliest dated Arabic Daniel manuscript. The translation tech- 
nique of this manuscript will be studied in depth in Chapters 5-9 below. 


$2.3 The Prophetologion 
MSS Sinai Ar. 588; Sinai Ar. 1; Sinai Ar. 595; Sinai Ar. 18 


The third group consists of the portions from Daniel that are transmitted in 
an Arabic Prophetologion. I have so far detected four manuscripts that fall 
approximately within the time span of this study: Ms Sinai Ar. 588; an old 
Arabic-Syriac triple palimpsest written on parchment whose Arabic upper 
layer is dated to the tenth or eleventh century; Ms Sinai Ar. 1 dated in 116 CE; 
MS Sinai Ar. 595 (described by Gibson as a Synaxarion) dated 1290 CE; and 
MS Sinai Ar. 18 dated 1350 CE.?? This translation exhibits dependency both on 
Theodotion and on the Peshitta.°* Perhaps it was translated directly from a 
Greek or Syriac Proptheologion. While Mss Sinai Ar. 588, Sinai Ar. 11, and Sinai 
Ar. 18 represent the same version with only minor deviations, Ms Sinai Ar. 595 
exhibits many independent phrasings but is clearly related to the former three. 


37 M.D. Gibson, Catalogue of the Arabic Mss. in the Convent of S. Catharine on Mount Sinai 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1894), pp. 2-3; 125-126; A. S. Atiya, The Arabic 
Manuscripts of Mount Sinai: A Hand-list of the Arabic Manuscripts and Scrolls Microfilmed 
at the Library of the Monastery of St. Catherine, Mount Sinai (Baltimore, Md: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1955), pp. 3; 24; and M. Kamil, Catalogue of all Manuscripts in the Monastery of 
St Catherine (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1970), pp. 20-23 (acc. to Kamil no. 11-191; 18-197; 
588-246; 595-248). See there also Mss Sinai Ar. 247 (Gibson 594); 195 (Gibson 16); 196 
(Gibson 17) which contain a Prophetologion dated to the thirteenth century. I have not 
been able to survey these manuscripts. 

38 In 3:2 the Arabic rendition “Nebuchadnezzar the king" (GA! olx4) is missing in 
Theodotion but present in the Peshitta. In 3:10 the final clause in the Peshitta is dispensed 
with in Theodotion but partly reflected in the Arabic: 

ea JI JUL Jia, Itt SI nana seas sald aawa Las P 
On the other hand, compare mss Sinai Ar. 11 and Sinai Ar. 588 in 3:12 where we read: 
A Lgl (588 Hel rs!) 3 4! ggal U corresponding with Theodotion's ody órjxovcav 
Bac .e0 t õóypari against the Pehitta’s eals» waars rél. See also ms Sinai Ar. 588 in 
3:17-18; where the Greek and Syriac differ, the Arabic follows the former and clarifies it: 
T gotwyap Ocóc [... ] Svvatdg £&eAéc0ot Huds [...18] xai £v ph yvwotòv Eotw cot 


[8...] edoan Adao mure am [...] walk madori My P 


`r ea amh 


bby ae (OG bizs LF beng p8.. JLA olob ye [...] gl OV ida s588 
* The temporal particle has a conditional meaning here, compare the similar develop- 
ment of the particle "id. 
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Compare the rendering of Daniel 3:1 in Ms Sinai Ar. 588 (Mss Sinai Ar. n and 
Sinai Ar. 18 in footnotes) and Ms Sinai Ar. 595: 


T9? Etoug oxtwxatdexcrtov NaBovxyodovodop 6 Bages émolqcev eixdva 
xpucfjv bos adtijs mew EENxovta edpos adtijs mhyewv EE xai Eotyoev 
adtyy &v neðiw Acipa ev ywpa BaBvAdvos 


T In [his] eighteenth year Nabuchodonosor the king made a golden 
image its height was sixty cubits its breadth six cubits: and he set it 
up in the plain of Deira in the province of Babylon 


La Ske A ols JF tte Ul aL. JI à $588 
CPS qe leo eae pa. ede c y e halil ALII DET 5595 


In the following verse, 3:2, the intertextual relation between the manuscripts is 
more clear. Here the same text appears with only minor exceptions: 


T^? xal dnéotetrev cuvayayety tovs ÚNATOVÇ xod Tobs etpormyouc xod TOUS 
TOMAPYAS Nyovpevous xot tupdvvoug xal toùç én’ tķovorðv 


T Then he sent to gather together the governors and the captains and 
the heads of provinces chiefs and princes and those with power 


39 The first part is missing in the Peshitta (TR) manuscripts which instead reads: 

dr asa maha phe asa mat amas aw eta V, aan wal anan P 

Aas; exit wiar hanan mora 
The Syriac manuscripts gl5 (Ms Vat. Sir. 278) and 1114.5 (Mss Sinai, Syr. 8 and 89) which 
are used in the Byzantine rite include the part which is missing in the Syriac, see the 
Leiden Edition by Gelston, The Old Testament in Syriac, p. 7. 

40 suis. 

41 su Asl for this spelling, see Blau, GCA vol. 1, pp. 237-38, $131. 

42 SL, S18. 53 (y. 

43 For the addition of “Nebuchadnezzar the king" cf. n. 38. The Peshitta renders: 
résaXircla ea Maio whaina lis ïl anasa jax also iutsaaaia P 
mac RÀ ehea euam Aar dala dadda ridla anita 

eals Igran mori eht resales 
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Oll Lag ay alils HELI ple gard LL pols pole s588 
46 all CA (Jl, oy Ally 

GIL Leg yy ally WEI ple eme AI part eol s595 
slelo CA yd LAV y cy ally 


32.4  Arabsy'2 
MSS Sinai Ar. NF Paper 9; Sinai Ar. 9; Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Diez A fol. 41; 
Copt. Orth. Patr., Bibl. 77, 82, 86, 87. 


The fourth group consists of a Peshitta-based translation attested in seven 
manuscripts, six whose texts are homogeneous: the thirteenth century Mss 
Sinai Ar. 9; Copt. Orth. Patr., Bibl. 82 dated to the thirteenth-fourteenth cen- 
tury; 87 dated to the fourteenth-fifteenth century; 77 dated 1728 CE; 86 dated 
1741 CE; and Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Diez A fol. 41 dated 1325 CE. The last 
manuscript exhibits many independent features: Ms Sinai Ar. NF Paper g.*” It 
is undated but appears to have been composed as early as the tenth century 
(in fact, the handwriting, paper and ink are reminiscent of Ms Sinai Ar. 
2). It includes an independent version of the Story of Susanna preceding 
Daniel 1 and breaks off at Daniel 6:13.48 The major part of Daniel in Ms Sinai 
Ar. 9 is lost and the manuscript contains only Daniel chapter 1-2:32 and 11:13- 
Bel and the Dragon. Bel and the Dragon is based on the Peshitta and exhibits 
the same set of translation techniques as the rest of the corpus (cf. 10.1.3). A 
later scribe noticed that this version lacked the Story of Susanna and therefore 
he attached to the end of Bel and the Dragon the standard version of Susanna 
in ArabSyrg. 

The homogeneous version attested in the later manuscripts appears 
to be a revision of Ms Sinai Ar. NF Paper 9 or a similar text. Compare 1:15 
where the older version on the one hand is brought in line with the Peshitta 
(“that” > “ten days" and the addition of “fatter in flesh") while elements that 
improve the stylistic aspect ("faces/bodies") are preserved in Ms Sinai Ar. 9: 


44  Snu«si8Ull 

45  Su«lAVls s18 hbal ola Vio. 

46 Text wiped out but in s18 ala. and in su 4laLz. 

47 The manuscript is among the new findings in Sinai, see J. Meimaris, Katalogos ton neon 
aravikon cheirographon tes hieras mones Aikaterinés tou orous Sina (Athens: Ethnikon 
hidryma ereunon, 1985), p. 39. 

48 For details on the Berlin manuscript, see Lofgren, Studien, pp. 9-14. 
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para Qr Lama mae qam. ims tho ma P 
maaya 2 alari omis eda G2 al, nomim 


3 


P And at the end of ten days their countenances appeared fairer, and 
they were fatter in flesh, better than all the youths that did eat of the 
king's food 


dels om eem dI NS du Gay sone 
A oabl oye OE yl Olde! O99 (P 
Polla Jels cuml eer IUE ell Ete dm cay s9 
ML Rex! cy OE 155 GS! LAI c^ all cp cel 


Sometimes larger deviations are attested as well. Most notably, the Song repre- 
sents different versions. If an addition in the older version is not an alternate 
rendering (cf. 8.6) or does not improve the text stylistically or semantically, it is 
generally excluded in the later version. Compare the rendering in 1:14: 


win aha Lair stata waco amdi andrra P 


P So he hearkened unto them in this matter, and tried them ten days 


Je atl S eee i gill pels o5 SQNF 
el inus ep ms i 4j is 
eL! ô us rer es BES ros dà? S9 


3.2.5 | Arab$vr3 
MSS Sinai Ar. 539; Sinai Ar. 398, Oxford, Bodl., Arch. Seld. A. 67; Milan, Ambros. 
C 58 inf; London, BL, Or. 5918; Copt. Orth. Patr., Bibl. 81 and 89, etc.^? 


The last group was identified already by Lófgren. It appears to be based on 
the Peshitta but Greek influence— direct or via the Coptic or Syriac text— 
is discernible in the rendering of certain Greek non-Peshitta additions or 


49 Except for Ms Sinai Ar. 398 of which I had access only to a few pages, these manuscripts 
have been briefly examined in the present chapter. For further manuscripts which accord- 
ing to Lófgren are included in this group, see Chapter 2. 
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variants.°° Most notably however, the Story of Susanna, incorporated in 
Daniel1between verse 2 and 3, is based on the Greek Theodotion (see below).5! 

Lófgren found this version in seven manuscripts and characterized it as a 
"Vulgártext" since it appears to have circulated among the Syrian immigrants in 
Egypt who belonged to Rum Orthodox communities.?? There are careful anno- 
tations relating to chapter division and text-critical comments which serve 
to compare the Arabic copy with a Coptic version in the margins of several 
manuscripts.9? It thus appears that these manuscripts were copied by Copts 
during the Coptic-Arabic Renaissance. 


50 Compare the Arabic inclusion of the Greek rendering which is absent in the Peshitta in 3:1 
(cf. n. 39): 

MM best Cle oy de phe “hk by 
* - 14 in Ms Sinai Ar. 539. ** = .2:Z, in some Mss. Some Syriac manuscripts, typically 
those used for liturgical readings in the Byzantine Church, include renderings otherwise 
not attested in the Peshitta. 

51 Since the Leiden Edition of Peshitta Susanna is not yet published, I have compared 
Susanna as rendered in 7al, the facsimile produced by A. M. Ceriani, Translatio syra 
pescitto Veteris Testamenti: ex codice Ambrosiano sec. fere vr: photolithographice editus 
vol. 1 (Mediolani, 1876), with the Greek Góttingen Edition. See also Lófgren, Studien, 
PP. 52-53. 

52 Lofgren, Studien, p. 53; and G. Graf, GCAL vol. 1, p. 135. 

53 In Ms Oxford, Bodl., Arch. Seld. A. 67, Susanna is introduced between Daniel 1:2 and 1:3 
by the words “the first prophecy in the Coptic”. At the end of Susanna, the rubric “in the 
second year of the destruction of Jerusalem (bayt al-muqaddas)" reintroduces Daniel 1:3. 
In the margin, the scribe wrote “the second vision in the Coptic’. The annotations are 
written in red ink. Daniel chapter 2 is marked in the text as "the second vision", and in the 
margin is written “in the Coptic the third" and “in the copy the first vision”. Furthermore, 
we find thematic incipits in the margin such as “the story of the statue (qissat al-sura)" 
introducing Daniel chapter 3, "the Prayer of Azariah" introducing the first Prayer in chap- 
ter 3, and "the second vision; the narration of the tree which Nebuchadnezzar the king 
saw" in chapter 4. The scribe put an *x" in the running text if he altered a rendering and 
added the original text unit in the manuscript which he copied from in the margin. At 
times, missing text units are marked by a stroke in the running text and then supple- 
mented in the margin. For instance, in the margin of 2:4 the words *in Nabatean" is 
added to complement the phrase "the Chaldeans spoke to the king". Below is added in 
red ink “and that means Syriac” (sb | (gx). In this connection, cf. F. Del Río Sánchez, 
"The Aramaean Speakers of Iraq in the Arabic Sources’, in Eastern Crossroads: Essays 
on Medieval Christian Legacy (ed. J. P. Monferrer-Sala; Piscataway: Gorgias Press, 2007), 
pp. 359-66 and R. Hoyland, "Language and Identity: The twin histories of Arabic and 
Aramaic’, Scripta Classica Israelica 23 (2004), pp. 183-99, here pp. 193-94. Short comments 
or notations are sporadically added in the margin or above the line, sometimes clearly 
with a different hand. Similar notes on chapter division are attested in Ms London, BL, 
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The oldest witness to this group was identified by Lófgren as Ms Milan, 
Ambros., C 58 inf. dated 1226 CE. He suggested that the tradition appeared 
in the tenth century at the latest.54 Two new manuscripts have been encoun- 
tered during the course of the present study, viz. Ms Sinai Ar. 398 dated 1258 CE 
transmitted in a Menologion (Menaion) (Kanün 1)? and the 12th century Ms 
Sinai Ar. 539 which is catalogued as part of a hagiographic collection.°® The 
latter manuscript contains Daniel 1-12 and Bel and the Dragon. The same ver- 
sion of Bel and the Dragon is transmitted in Ms Sinai Ar. 2 dated 939/40 CE. 
Thus, at least part of this tradition is traceable to the tenth century. The text of 
MS Sinai Ar. 539 is mostly identicalto that of the later manuscripts in the group 
or differs only slightly from it. Yet, in certain verses, especially in Daniel chap- 
ter 2, the manuscript exhibits completely different renderings vis-à-vis the rest 
of the group. These deviations generally include additions and minor adjust- 
ments of the text. In such cases, it often appears that the later manuscripts 
have been collated according to Ms Sinai Ar. 1 (Arab971*), or a similar text.5” 
In Daniel 2:9 the textual extension in the later manuscripts vis-à-vis MS Sinai 
Ar. 539 corresponds rather well with the non-literal rendering in Ms Sinai Ar. 1: 


X omae sale eMe ta) nac) ww pon aeea Ladunihe P 


P you have agreed together to speak before me [lying and corrupt 
words ...] till the time passes; only tell me the dream 


Or. 5918 and in the Milan manuscript. In the former a scribe added Syriac folio numbers 
anda few Syriac comments in the margins. 

54 Löfgren, Studien, p. 54. 

55 Atiya, The Arabic Manuscripts of Mount Sinai, p. u; Kamil, Catalogue of all Manuscripts, 
p. 18 (no 158 = 398 in Gibson, Catalogue of the Arabic Mss., pp. 66—69). 

56 Atiya, The Arabic Manuscripts of Mount Sinai, p. 21; Kamil, Catalogue of all Manuscripts, 
p. 47 (no 548 = 539 in Gibson, Catalogue of the Arabic Mss., pp. 111-13). 

57 Nevertheless, some of the titles in 3:2 in the Peshitta are transliterated in Ms Sinai Ar. 539 
and Ms Sinai Ar 1 but omitted in the later manuscripts in ArabSy"3. This could, however, 
be related to translation technique (cf. 8.2). The Arabic manuscripts appear to render: 
résasidla eminada enida [...] anas tax also inana P 

dadda 
SANs dls a osJec Vy [...] aot (eol wl ox, s539 
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Sy Qe YI aas gm gli RE Ol aa s539 
d ys baj 
fea JB Je M ais Go gli jy Ol euh Arg 


Je Y! Caw! SOAS 0547 GA T ily Ul | Mall IS rb 
d 9 by Ss 

C29 29 129 S1 
Je gat sls Osha ol y 7 cll ly Jl [LUM lees Jal ly ja 
aly, Gel Tay 


Compare further 2:5 where the text in later ArabS’"3 manuscripts again cor- 
responds with the non-literal rendering in Ms Sinai Ar. 1:9! 


miraa resales aask Ses hits Whit ao ee P 


P The thing I said is true; if you do not make known unto me the dream 
and its interpretation 


Le pening by JU Qs 1 oy ob al al iiie s539 
Lots che, ou TET G I Jib Gl Arva 
letat al, Git | Lol Sade got d ce UTS b I $1 


The similarity between later Arab$*r3 manuscripts and Ms Sinai Ar. 1 against MS 
Sinai Ar. 539 is especially evident with regard to Bel and the Dragon. Whereas 


58  InMs London, BL, Or. 5918 the following text is erased: 24.25 4$ GY ae AIL Al. 
59 MS London, BL, Or. 5918: Ug Jails, i i 
6o ‘For cA. See Blau, GCA vol. 1, p. 85, § 1.1.1, and R. A. Stapleton, An Edition of the Book of 
Daniel and Associated Apocrypha in Manuscript Sinai Arabic 1 (PhD dissertation submit- 
ted at Brandeis University, 1988), p. 36, n. 72 concerning the spelling of this word in Ms 
Sinai Ar. 1. 
61 See also 2:2 where the later Arab9*3 manuscripts and Arab**1* share the non-Peshitta 
addition *and when it dawned" which is not included in Ms Sinai Ar. 539: 
Speed JE osea) Ol pl WS Aie s539 eriad eina waldo veo P 
oe Sd! cum c Lie s513 ple Kd! Jeol c le os 
$T esl Ol Al c Le tind Ar. LL, Solent al c ls s597 


* in Ms London, BL, Or. 5918: 9l. 
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the version of Bel and the Dragon transmitted in Ms Sinai Ar. 539 is almost 
identical to that in Ms Sinai Ar. 2, the version found in the later manuscripts is 
reminiscent of that transmitted in Ms Sinai Ar. 1. 

As for the Story of Susanna, Ms Sinai Ar. 539 exhibits the same version as 
that generally attested in Arab9*'3. As opposed to the rest of the composition, 
Susanna is based on a Greek or Greek-related Vorlage. Compare the renderings 
in Susanna verse 5 where the Syriac and the Greek Vorlagen differ and note 
that Ms Sinai Ar. 539 and later manuscripts in Arab‘Y'3 follow the Greek:®? 


T  'EZfA0ev àvopia ex BaBvdAdvog éx mpscpurépov xpitdy, ot eddxovv 
xußepvâv Tov Adv 


Mier ga e axo Q2 Q0mico las po eroi asi Lamina 7al 
Aamo aam car Ucn 


T Iniquity came forth from Babylon, from elders who were judges, 
who were supposed to govern the people 


7al From them iniquity came forth from Babylon, from them; from the 
elders and from the judges who serve in the temple 


Sia y JS Ll lo cy AI Legal ULT os Lael e ail s539 
BANI 


62 Susanna is not yet included in the Leiden edition. The Syriac text is taken from 7a, 
fol. 214r. Note also that the Greek name Iwaxıp is rendered yuyagim in the Peshitta but 
yü(^)àqum (_8\y) in Arabic. See further the reliance on the Greek text in v. 1: 


T Sti HoXbvovto àvayysAar THY &mi&upitoy adtav Sti HBErov ovyyevéoðar avTH. 
razals max wama oom eases Ym cal 
T for they were ashamed to disclose their lustful desire to possess her 


P7al for they wanted to be with her in secret 
Cu, Lesi (L/m/as |g) heb ol (mas OLEH) opis UE LEY s539 
[pin bie legge 

$539 For they were afraid to show their desire and their desire was to sleep with her. 

63 MSS Milan, Ambros. C 58 inf and Ms London, BL, Or. 5918: A 

64 Mss Milan, Ambros. C 58 inf; Oxford, Bodl., Arch. Seld. A. 67 and Ms London, BL, 
Or. 5918: c2. 

65 ms Oxford, Bodl., Arch. Seld. A. 67: Uo Y. 

66 Mss Milan, Ambros. C 58 inf; Oxford, Bodl., Arch. Seld. A. 67 and Ms London, BL, Or. 5918: 
OA. 
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s539 Iniquity comes forth from Babylon, from elders and judges, who 
were supposed to govern the people 


I have not been able to study Ms Sinai Ar. 398 closely but it is clearly related to 
ArabSyra, 


3.3 The Song of the Three Young Men 


Little research has as yet been devoted to the liturgical use of the Arabic Bible. 
This is especially true of the Christian Old Testament. In this section I wish to 
point out the importance of such studies by dwelling on the Arabic transmis- 
sion of the Song of the Three Young Men, an integral part of Daniel chapter 
3:51-90 in most Christian receptions of the Bible.9" This passage is further trans- 
mitted as the Eighth Biblical Ode included in the Byzantine Triodion, there 
sung on the vesper of the Holy Saturday and originally sung also at Matins.58 
It is likewise transmitted in the Syriac traditions. In liturgical books, the Song 
often appears in a contracted form vis-à-vis the established Bible versions.9? 
In many Syriac-based Arabic Daniel translations, the biblical version of 
the Song has been supplanted by such a contracted ‘liturgical’ version. This 
is the case in Mss Sinai Ar. 513 (28513); Sinai Ar. 597; Oxford, Bodl., Fraser 
(Or.) 257 (201); and ArabSy3, Apart from the later manuscripts in Arab‘'s, 


67 The Song is a doxology calling on all of creation to worship God that resembles Psalm 
148 and the story of creation. It originally circulated independently and was written in 
a Semitic language, most likely Hebrew, but was soon translated into Greek. It was most 
likely composed during the Second Temple Period, dedicated to the three young men and 
inserted in Daniel 3 anytime before or around the composition of the Septuagint. The 
reference to the priests and temple servants (v. 84-85) points to the emergence after the 
purification of the Temple (about 164 BC), see Knibb, "The Book of Daniel in its Context" 
p. 25 and Moore, Daniel, Esther and Jeremiah, pp. 6; 44—48. 

68 G.A. Barrois, Scripture Readings in Orthodox Worship (Crestwood: St Vladimir's Seminary 
Press, 1977), p. 101. In the Syriac Orthodox tradition, Daniel was also read on the Sunday 
before Christmas (10:1-17), on Christmas (3:31-47), on the Sunday after Christmas 
(2:31-36), on the 5th Sunday of the Lent (9:1-14), on the 6th Sunday of the Lent (3:7-30), 
on the 4th Sunday of the Resurrection (4:4-9), and on the 1st Sunday after the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary (courtesy, father Saliba Sabri Er). 

69 See for instance the version of the Song edited by M. Black, A Christian Palestinian 
Syriac Horologion. (Berlin Ms.Or.Oct.1019) (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1954) 
which is dated to the early 12th century, and from the same time the Arabic collection 
of Psalms and Odes preserved in Ms Sinai Ar. 22 (fols. 252b—255a) and Ms Sinai Ar. 30 
(fols. 186b—189a) dated 977 CE. 
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these versions are quite independent of one another and the order of the 
verses is unstable. 

The full biblical version is attested in the Peshitta-based ninth century Ms 
Sinai Ar. 1 (=s1) and in Ms Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Diez A fol. 41 dated 1325 
CE (=B), with a few exceptions a faithful translation of the Peshitta. The full 
biblical version is further transmitted in the Theodotion-based manuscripts 
containing al-Alam's translation; the earliest copy being Ms London, BL, 
Or. 1314 dated 1373/4 CE (=ArS"1a).7° 

Compare the exceptionally homogeneous rendering of verse 62-63 in the 
Arabic sources preceded by their main Vorlage (sı and B follows P; ArS1a 
follows T). In the comprised versions (s513; Ox; later ArabSY'3 mss; s22 = the 
Eighth Ode), the subjects of each stanza are merged so that what are two 
(or three) stanzas in the Vorlage is condensed into one in the Arabic text 
(cf. 7.1.1 below): 

Peshitta and Peshitta-based manuscripts: 


anid [63] x masini masar nima imma cxx asid 
XM ,mamimia masar eG macar23 maios 


P Bless the Lord, sun and moon, sing praise to him and highly exalt him 
for ever [63] Bless the Lord, stars of heaven, sing praise to him and 
highly exalt him for ever 


4s load | e PUN, [63] | o eye O gra A oe Amice S1 


E 6 2 ya 
T ^ 2) ni [63] ANI Mo agaba 0 cJ 3l ped Sj B 
A Sls esl 


Theodotion and Theodotion-based manuscripts: 


T evdoyeite, HAtog xal ceAnVH TOV xUpLov. byvelte xol Unepvipodte avTov 
eic tods aidvac [63] evdoysite, ğotpa tod odpavod tov xüptov: buvette xoi 
brepupodte adtov elc TOS alvas 


T Bless the Lord, sun and moon, sing praise and highly exalt him for ever 
[63] Bless the Lord, stars of heaven, sing praise and highly exalt him 
for ever 


70 The text of the Song preserved in Ms London, BL, Or. 1326 dated 1585 CE brings this text 
in line with the Greek (or Coptic) Vorlage on the few occasions where the former diverges 
from it. 
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PAL I ege, eum als p le! JI Sob ArS1a 
2580 ME agni aly ogre eel est b Of! Hb [6s] 


The condensed liturgical version (*Bless the Lord, sun, moon, and stars of the 
heavens .. .): 


cJ eJ gall CS d ual, antl M s22 
PAI Al esleles oo 
el ess ill pot! ON Sb ssa 
YI YI ogle Mes om 
lll ess ull Sez JIL or 
Tele ess mille moll ol ISL Ars 
DW) osle les oy 


The popular biblical Ode was most likely abbreviated for practical reasons 
when used in liturgy. These kinds of abbreviations became so widespread that 
they supplanted the original biblical version in many of the Arabic translations 
of Daniel. 


3.4 Physical Description and Content 


In this section I offer a description of the physical appearance and content of 
the earliest manuscripts of this study (i.e. Arab$y1* and Arab#e>"1), Francois 
Déroche's classification of early Qur'an manuscripts has served as a point of 
departure for the paleographical description. Many features of what Déroche 
defines as New Abbasid Style are reflected in the manuscripts though older 
forms of certain letters (Early Abbasid Style) are attested as well."? Since none 
of the manuscripts under our scope are composed by professional scribes and 
the writing is affected by the copying pace, paleographic inconsistencies are 
common and features not identified in Déroche's work occur. 


71 MS London, BL, Or. 5918: kal. 

72 F. Déroche, The Abbasid Tradition: Qurans of the 8th to the 10th centuries AD (London: 
Nour Foundation in association with Azimuth Ed. and Oxford University Press, 1992). 
Déroche's classification is primarily based on the paleographic peculiarities of certain 
Arabic letters, see pp. 14-17. 
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3.44 MS Sinai Arabic 1 
Date: gth century cE.” 


Physical Description: Codex written on parchment consisting of 148 folios in 
small quarto."* The pages measure 23x16 cm (text: 18,5 x 12,5 cm), ca. 24-25 
lines/page. Writing on both sides, in one block. There are three ornamental 
circles with a dot in the middle between the incipit and Daniel chapter 1. Such 
circles appear sporadically throughout the text." It has justified margins, often 
by means of extension of connecting strokes between letters or oblique strokes 
at the end of the line. 


Script: Composed in a New Abbasid Style though the writing is somewhat 
more dense and the script less cursive than in many other texts within this 
group."9 Independent /alif/ is written rather straight or bends slightly to the 


73 Gibson, Catalogue of the Arabic Mss., p. 1; Atiya, The Arabic Manuscripts of Mount Sinai, p. 3; 
A. S. Atiya (trans. J. N. Youssef), Catalogue Raisonné of the Mount Sinai Arabic Manuscripts: 
Complete Analytical Listing of the Arabic Collection, Preserved in the Monastery of 
St Catherine on Mt Sinai vol. 1 (Alexandria, 1970), pp. \V—\4; and Kamil, Catalogue of all 
Manuscripts, p. n. Tischendorf brought the first part of the manuscript, i.e. the first part 
of Job (until 28:21b), to Europe where it was acquired by the British Museum: H. Polotsky, 
"The Library of the Monastery of St Catherine’, Christian News from Israel 7/3 (1956), 
pp. 28-31. W. W. von Baudissin published this fragment, London, BL Ar. 1475/Add. 26, 
and translated it into Latin: Translationis antiquae arabicae libri Jobi quae supersunt nunc 
primum edita (Leipzig, 1870). He noted that Job begins with 1:8b and that there is a gap 
between 538b until 6:26a, ibid., pp. 20-21; 30-31. The completion of this translation is 
contained in Ms Sinai Ar. 1at St Catherine's, see Polotsky, "The Library of the Monastery of 
St Catherine’, p. 30; Blau, GCA vol. 1, pp. 31-32; and J. P. Monferrer-Sala, "Liber Iob detractus 
apud Sin. Ar. 1: Notas en torno a la Vorlage siriaca de un manuscrito árabe cristiano (s. IX)" 
Collectanea Christiana Orientalia 1 (2004), pp. 19-42, here pp. 121-22. While Daniel in this 
manuscript is translated from the Peshitta, the Book of Job appears to be based on the 
Syrohexapla or the Lxx. Blau defined the language of this manuscript as being Ancient 
South Palestinian, as mentioned above (3.2.1). 

74 See the description of the Baudissin fragment in H. L. Fleischer, "Zur Geschichte der 
arabischen Schrift", Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenlándischen Gesellschaft 18 (1864), 
pp. 288-91, here p. 288. 

75 Additional marks, such as strokes (perhaps to justify marginals) and three dots in a row, 
are also attested. 

76 | Compare Ns.111 in Déroche, The Abbasid Tradition, pp. 132—37. For further notes on the 
paleography of Job in the same manuscript, see Fleischer, "Zur Geschichte der arabischen 
Schrift", pp. 288-91; cf. B. Levin, Die griechisch-arabische Evangelien-Übersetzung: Vat. 
Borg. ar. 95 und Ber. orient. oct. no8 (Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1938), pp. 12-16; and 
Stapleton, An Edition of the Book of Daniel, pp. 1-18. 
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right at the base line, final /'alif/ often extends below the connecting stroke. 
Independent /dal/dal/ normally appears in the form of an elliptic half circle. 
Final /lam/ extends below the base line, independent /làm/ usually rests on it, 
its foot in both cases being sharply horizontal, sometimes with a final upward 
bend. The body of the /sad/ and /ta’/ graphemes is elongated horizontally. 
The horizontal stroke at the base of an initial /'ayn/gayn/ extends to the right. 
Medial /'ayn/gayn/ has a modern rounded top. Final /kaf/ has a long rightward 
bendatthe top of the upper stroke. The upper stroke in initial and medial /kaf/ 
is horizontally elongated parallel to the baseline stroke. /Sin/Sin/ has denticles. 
The bowl of final /sīn/šīn/ is quite long, occasionally downward sloping. 

[Qaf/ is sometimes written with two dots above and sometimes with one 
dot below the consonantal body. This phenomenon is common in Palestinian 
manuscripts dated between the eighth and ninth centuries.” 

The ligature /a@ has a broad horizontal bottom line. /alif maqsürah/ and 
[yè] in fü, "ila, hiya and 'alladi is bent backwards in a horizontal line but nor- 
mally extends leftwards. There are often gaps to the left within a word when 
the following letter is unconnected to the left. There are sporadic consonan- 
tal diacritics; all letters are represented.7? Two diacritical dots are sometimes 
written vertically or obliquely. There are diacritics on /Sin/ separating it from 
[sin/; sometimes an oblique stroke marks /sin/. Neither /hamzah/, /maddah/, 
/waslah/, /ta$did/ nor /ta' marbutah/ appears. Letters sporadically stretch 
across two lines. 


77 For this use in Job in Ms Sinai Ar. 1, see Levin, Die griechisch-arabische Evangelien- 
Übersetzung, pp. 14-15; Baudissin, Translationis, p. 13-14; Monferrer-Sala, “Liber Iob 
detractus apud Sin. Ar. 1’, p. 126 and idem, "Once Again on the Earliest Christian Arabic 
Apology: Remarks on a Paleographic Singularity’, Journal of Near Eastern Studies 69/2 
(2010), pp. 195-97 where the author provides a clear historical account on the phenom- 
enon. On the marking of /fa'/ with a dot above the letter and /qaf/ with a dot below it 
in early New Testament Arabic translations, see also H. L. Fleischer, "Beschreibung der 
von Prof. Tischendorf im J. 1853 aus dem Morgenlande zurückgebrachten christlich- 
arabischen Handschriften", Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenldndischen Gesellschaft 8 
(1854), pp. 584-87. 

78 The use of diacritic signs is arbitrary. In the clause cola S32 in 2:15, the scribe marks 
[tà in fa-haddata but omits /ta/ in al-futūh though he marks /tà'/ in the same word in 
the verse above etc. /ta/ is often marked and so is the diacritic in dal especially in the 
demonstrative pronoun Adda and the relative pronoun ’alladi. 
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FIGURES Example of script in Ms Sinai Ar. 1, fol. 29b. 
© ST. CATHERINE'S MONASTERY. PHOTOGRAPH BY FATHER JUSTIN, 
COURTESY OF FATHER JUSTIN. 


Content: The 148 folios comprise Job, Daniel including the Additions in 
chapter 3 and Bel and the Dragon,? Jeremiah, Lamentations,9? and Ezekiel. 
There is a later addition on fol. 148b written by the priest monk Christodoulos 
(Arab. "Ahristu dülüs). The same monk left similar stories on a number of 
manuscripts in St Catherine's, among these Ms Sinai Ar. 2 below?! His full 
name in Arabic was Salih b. Sa‘id al-Masihi. In Ms Sinai Ar. 1, Christodoulos 
tells the story of a preacher's escape from the hands of al-Hakim, identified as 
the Fatimid caliph (996-1021 CE) al-Hakim bi-amr "allah (lit. “the Ruler by the 
command of God”), whom the scribe jestingly refers to as “al-Hakim bi-gayr 
'amr allah" (lit. “the Ruler without the command of God").82 


Incipit, Closing Formulas, and Comments: Each book in the manuscript is intro- 
duced by a prefatory titular note and concludes with a closing formula giving 
thanks to God for its completion. Daniel begins with the Trinitarian invocation 
and a short introduction of the prophet:83 


79 Daniel chapter 12 ends with the words (fols. 27b): (3 ù Mo Yall JUls by PA 
eM >! immediately followed, without any presentation, by Bel and the Dragon. 

80 The inclusion of Lamentations as part of Jeremiah (fols. 89b—94b) is not noted in the 
catalogues. 

81 Ins Sinai Ar. 589, al-Masihi gives an account of a dispute over the sacramental bread 
with a “Jacobite”, see A. Drint, The Mount Sinai Arabic Version of 1v Ezra vol. 1 (Leuven: 
Peeters, 1997), pp. xxvi-xxxit. On al-Masihi’s colophon in Ms Sinai Ar. 495, see 
M. Swanson, "Three Sinai Manuscripts of ‘Books of the Master and the Disciple’ and their 
Membra Disiecta in Birmingham’, Orientalia Christiana Periodica 65 (1999), pp. 347-61. 
On additional manuscripts see A. Treiger, “Salih ibn Sa‘id al-Masih?" in Christian-Muslim 
Relations: A Bibliographical History 5 (eds. D. Thomas et al.; Leiden: Brill, 2013), pp. 643—50. 

82  Seeareproduction and some comments on this note by Stapleton, An Edition of the Book 
of Daniel, pp. 315-16; 371; and Atiya, Catalogue Raisonné, pp. *^- vv. 

83 Transcriptions according to Stapleton, An Edition of the Book of Daniel, pp. 20-22; 317. 
The unreadable text [...] may, according to Stapleton, be: tel, 4. 
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vu) dl T b Ae o T Jus 855[...] p 2l C2» VIP c2 ua 


coll Jll RE gall aul e bb 


In the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit [...]: The 
Prophecy of Daniel the Prophet when he was taken captive to the land of 
Babylon. May God give assistance. This is the Book of Daniel the Prophet. 


It ends with the words: 


ary 4M Oe jh Gly LS all ayy Jll OBE 


The Book of Daniel and his prophecy which he prophesied in Babylon 
was accomplished with the help of God and his mercy. 


There are a few scribal corrections at the top, bottom or outer margins written 
in a different ink, their insertions marked in the corpus by a cross.?* The his- 
torical references describing the various animals as symbols of the Babylonian, 
Median, Persian, and Greek kingdoms and the little horn as Antiochos (i.e. 1v 
Epiphanes) in chapter 7 in many Syriac manuscripts, are included in Ms Sinai 
Ar. 1 but not those in chapter 8 (nor those in chapter n which are attested in 
Syriac manuscripts only from the 10th century onwards ).95 


Chapter Division: There are no chapter divisions. 


3.4.2 MS Sinai Arabic 2 
Date: There is a date at the end of the Pentateuch translation written by the 
same hand in the manuscript: AH 328 corresponding to 939/40 CE.96 The last 


84 Fleischer detected two hands that had left their marks on the manuscript. The latter hand 
added many of the diacritics. Some words and letters are written in a paler blue color, 
see "Zur Geschichte der arabischen Schrift", pp. 288-91. See also Baudissin, Translationis, 
pp. 10-18. 

85 Ascollated in the Leiden Edition by Gelston, The Old Testament in Syriac. 

86 On fol. 246b is written: "The fifth book of the Torah has been completed with the help 
and power of God and was written in the year 328 AH. May God have mercy on those who 
wrote it and on those to whom it is read!” (kamula al-sifr al-khamis min al-tawrah bi-awn 
Allah wa-quwwatihi wa-kutiba fi l-thamànin wa-ishrin wa-thalathimi'a wa-rahima Allah 
man kataba wa-man qurïa ‘alayhi), see M. Lindgren (Hjälm) and R. Vollandt, “An Early 
Copy of the Pentateuch and the Book of Daniel in Arabic (Ms Sinai-Arabic 2): Preliminary 
Observations on Codicology, Text Types, and Translation Technique" Intellectual History 
of the Islamicate World 1 (2013), pp. 43-68, here p. 44. 
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page in Daniel is missing but we may assume that Daniel was composed at 
around the same time." 


Physical Description: Codex consisting of 266 folios. Pages measure 27 x 16, 5 
cm (text: 21 x 12 cm). The wooden binding (probably of a later date) is half a 
centimeter smaller than the paper. It is written on brownish Oriental paper 
in one block. Compact writing in light- and dark-shifting brown ink on both 
sides, ca. 18-20 lines/page.?? A blank space ca 2 cm wide is left in the outer 
margin. There are a few suprascriptions in the left margin of the recto side and 
occasional elongation of letters or splitting of words as a means of keeping the 
outer alignment straight. On the verso side we encounter sporadic suprascrip- 
tions or contractions in the left margin. Ornamental encircled dots appear spo- 
radically throughout the text to mark larger textual divisions but such may just 
as well appear in the middle of a verse. 


Script: The text is written in a New Abbasid Style with quite cursive features.9? 
Final /'alif/ may or may not extend below the connecting stroke; the bottom 
of an independent /"alif/ is sometimes bent towards the right. /sin/sin/ has 
denticles. The upper stroke in an initial and medial /kaf/ is elongated hori- 
zontally parallel to the baseline stroke. The vertical shaft in final /kaf/ is at 
times embellished with an upper stroke. Final and independent /làm/ usually 
extends below the line. The /jim/ grapheme may have a head serif on the top 
stroke. Independent /dal/dal/ forms an elliptic half circle. In an initial position 
the horizontal stroke in /'ayn/gayn/ sometimes extends to the right. The body 
of /sad/dad/ is rather bulky. 

The ligature /à resembles a right-leaning gamma. /’alif maqsürah/ and /ya’/ 
in ft and ’ilā are sometimes horizontally bent rightwards, otherwise leftwards. 
As a rule, neither /hamzah/, /maddah/, /waslah/, /ta$did/ nor /t@ marbütah/ 
appear. Consonantal diacritics are frequently provided to distinguish sin 
against sin etc. 


87 Atiya, Catalogue Raisonné, pp. ‘+ -\¥. In the other catalogues this manuscript is listed as 
containing only the Pentateuch. 

88 In the whole codex, ca. 15-23 lines. 

89 Compare Ns.111, in Déroche, The Abbasid Tradition, pp. 132-37. For further details on 
the paleography in Ms Sinai Ar. 2, see R. Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch: A 
Comparative Study of Jewish, Christian, and Muslim Sources (Leiden: Brill, 2014), pp. 142-51. 
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FIGURE 6 Example of script in Ms Sinai Ar. 2, fol. 247a. 
© ST. CATHERINE'S MONASTERY. PHOTOGRAPH BY FATHER JUSTIN, 
COURTESY OF FATHER JUSTIN. 


Content: The Pentateuch, Daniel, including Bel and the Dragon but excluding 
the Additions in chapter 3. On fol. 1b there is a note dated AH 372 = 982 CE by 
the bishop Solomon who states that he bought the book from a local man in 
Damascus and donated it to Mount Sinai on the condition that it would be 
kept in the muwasata (-diaconicon). A curse is invoked upon whoever takes 
the book out of the monastery.9° On fol. 246b there is a short edifying story 
written by yet a different hand, by al-gass al-rahib al-mulaqqab min al"umam 
bi-l-Masthī “the priest monk who is named al-Masihi among the peoples", men- 
tioned in connection to Ms Sinai Ar. 1 above. Here we learn about an adul- 
terous woman who, when accused, sent her twin sister to endure the “bitter 
water test" in her place. The test had no effect on the innocent sister but when 
the adulterous woman kissed her, the water leaped into her mouth and killed 
her. Christodoulos left brief clarifications and comments in the margins of the 
manuscript?! 


90 For a full reproduction of the note, see Lindgren (Hjälm) and Vollandt, “An Early 
Copy”, pp. 46-47, and for another five notes by Solomon, see M. Swanson, “Solomon, 
Bishop of Mount Sinai" in Studies on the Christian Arabic Heritage: In Honour of Father 
Prof. Dr. Samir Khalil Samir S. I. at the Occasion of His Sixty-Fifth Birthday (eds. R. Ebied 
and H. Teule; Leuven: Peeters, 2004), pp. 91-111. 

91 See further Lindgren (Hjälm) and Vollandt, “An Early Copy’, p. 46; and Treiger, “Salih ibn 
Sa'id al-Masihi’, p. 645. The story is part of the Arabic recension of Testamentum salomo- 
nis, see J. P. Monferrer-Sala (ed.), Testamentum salomonis arabicum (Cordoba: Servicio de 
Publicaciones de la Universidad de Córdoba, 2006). 
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Incipit, Closing Formulas, and Comments: Daniel begins with the basmala and 
a blessing of the prophet Daniel:?? 


JU gll Jala iyi oda eJ e JI lea 


In the name of God the merciful and compassionate; this is the prophecy 
of Daniel the blessed prophet. 


The last page appears to be missing so that we possess no closing formula. 


Chapter Division: As opposed to the Pentateuch translation in this manuscript, 
Daniel contains no chapter incipits.?3 


3.4.3 MS Sinai Arabic 513 
Date: 10th century cE.?4 


Physical description: Codex consisting of 389 folios written on cream-colored 
Oriental paper measuring 23 x 15 cm (text 19 x 13 cm). Both front and back 
binding is missing, the back board is preserved but in bad shape (mouse- 
eaten). Writing in one block on both sides, in black ink, ca. 17 lines/page. There 
is a blank page at Daniel 6:7 (331b) but no text is missing. Much space is left in 
the outer, top and bottom margins. The left alignment on the recto is not kept 
straight; if needed, words in the left margin on the verso are contracted. There 
are ornamental encircled dots sporadically written at the end of a paragraph, 


92 For the use of the basmala among Christians and Jews, see K. Almbladh, “The ‘Basmala’ in 
Medieval Letters in Arabic Written by Jews and Christians" Orientalia Suecana 59 (2010), 
pp- 45-60. 

93 Lindgren (Hjälm) and Vollandt, “An Early Copy’, p. 48. It appears that rūmī numer- 
als and Georgian letters in the Nuskhuri script mark the opening and closing folios of 
each quire. Each quire usually consists of five bifolia, see Lindgren (Hjálm) and Vollandt, 
"An Early Copy’, p. 45. For Georgian presence and quire numbering at Mount Sinai, see 
S. Brock, “Syriac on Sinai: The Main Connections" in Eukosmia: Studi miscellanei per il 75° 
di Vincenzo Poggi S. J. (ed. V. Ruggieri and L. Pieralli; Soveria Mannelli: Rubbettino, 2003), 
pp. 103-17, here p. 107. 

94 Atiya, The Arabic Manuscripts of Mount Sinai, p. 19; Kamil, Catalogue of all Manuscripts, 
p. 45 (there listed as no. 533; It is listed as Aóyoc 6coAoywxóc in Gibson, Catalogue of the 
Arabic Mss., p. 102). MS Sinai Ar. 513 contains historical references in chapter u attested 
in Syriac manuscripts from the tenth century which makes that century the terminus 
post quem for the manuscript. For such references, see relevant parts in Gelston, The Old 
Testament in Syriac. 
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four dots forming a diamond and three layers of waves in red and black ink 
covering a whole row, indicate the beginning and end of books. Word division 
at the end of the line appears not to be allowed. 


Script: The text is written in a cursive New Abbasid Style. /Alif/ is written as 
a straight vertical stroke. Final /’alif/ usually extends slightly below the con- 
necting stroke. Independent /dal/dal/ has a clearly backbent top. /Ra'/zayn/ 
is in the shape of a half circle. The bowl in the final /jim/ grapheme, and often 
l'ayn/gayn/, is quite substantial. The body of final and middle /'ayn/gayn/ is 
triangularly shaped. The /jim/ grapheme may or may not exhibit a head serif 
on the top stroke. The teeth of /sin/sin/ are marked. The body of /sad/dad/ is 
relatively bulky. Final /lam/ goes below the base line, independent /làm/ stays 
on it. The tail of /lam/ is softly curved. /Nün/ does not always reach all the 
way to the base line, subsequently resembling /ra'/zayn/. The upper stroke in a 
middle, initial and final /kaf/ is elongated horizontally parallel to the baseline 
stroke. Final /kaf/ usually consists of a vertical shaft and a horizontal stroke on 
the baseline somewhat bent upward but in a few cases a more ancient shaped 
final /kaf/ appears.?5 Middle /mim/ is often written so that its counter rests in 
the middle of the baseline, extending both upwards and downwards. A final 
/mim/ normally reflects the older style written so that the stroke extends hori- 
zontally to the left. 

The tail of the /alif maqstrah/ and /ya'/ grapheme in ft and ‘ala is bent to 
the right. The ligature /là/ has a broad horizontal bottom line. 

Two /’alif/ in a row or /làm/ and an /alif/ in a row are avoided.?6 There are 
sporadic consonantal diacritics. In general, /5in/ is marked, sometimes /ta’/ 
but not /dal/. Two diacritical dots are sometimes written vertically or obliquely. 
As a rule, neither /hamzah/, /maddah/, /waslah/, /ta$did/ nor /tł marbütah/ 
appear. 


Content: The Life of the Prophet Elijah, Martyrdoms and Lives of ss Theodore 
the Leader of Battalions, Thecla, Irene, Eustace, Sergius and Bacchus, Barbara, 
Pelagia, and Anthony the Damascene. In addition it contains homilies by 
Ss Chrysostom, Greogory, Ephraem, Athanasius, and Jacob the Pious. Then fol- 
low Exodus and Daniel including the Additions in chapter 3 and Bel and the 
Dragon, and finally, the Book of the Master and the Pupil.9” 


95 Mainly, it seems, in the beginning of the document. 
96 Compare 2:4: 4) 96, ash t M pli el SIS. 
97 According to Kamil, Catalogue of all Manuscripts, p. 45. 
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FIGURE 7 Example of script in MS Sinai Ar. 513, fol. 308a. 
© ST. CATHERINE'S MONASTERY. EXTRACTED FROM E-CORPUS (2015, 
SEPTEMBER 11): HTTP://WWW.E-CORPUS.ORG. 


Incipit, Closing Formulas, and Comments: Daniel commences with the trinitar- 
ian invocation in red ink and a somewhat repetitive introduction:9?? 


"m K Jut: WO Pal] e M TET n e JA T z 


In the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, One God, we 
begin with the help of God to write the prophecy of Daniel the Prophet 
who was among the high born in the land of Babylon; and he was in cap- 
tivity with the three young men. Daniel the Prophet when he was in cap- 
tivity with the three young men. 


After a short note at the end of the protocanonical Daniel (fol. 351a), Bel and 
the Dragon ends with the following words (356a): 


ep e E are abc) 


98 Perhaps the scribe added an introduction before he began to copy the text where a similar 
introduction was already present. Note the elevated role of the three young men in the 


Daniel narrative. 
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The twelve chapters (sifr) of Daniel, the innocent Prophet, have been 
completed. And let us implore that as He saved him from the lion's den, 
so will He save us in His mercy, amen. 


Besides forgotten text units which are marked in the running text by a cross 
and then added in the margin, there is no significant number of margin notes. 


Chapter Division: Chapters are indicated by ordinal numbers marked in a 
brownish-red ink and do not usually correspond to the textual logic of the 
stories.?? The Prayer is introduced by the rubric (fol. 317a) “the Hymn of 
Hananiya and his friends" (alea, Ut oca), Bel is framed by an intro- 
duction and a closing formula! after which the Dragon is introduced by the 
rubric (fol. 354a) “and this is the story of the Dragon" (Cl 423 oss). On a 
few other occasions, more unexpected incipits are inserted with the brownish- 
red ink, such as “the end of Nebuchadnezzar” ( paxs (‘ys lLa 3l) in 3:46. A few 
words in the historical additions in Peshitta chapter 7 are marked in the Arabic 
text with red ink, as if to highlight the passage or to notify the reader that these 
are not extant in the Greek text. For instance, in 7:14, after the description 
of the eternal kingdom, the interpretation "and this is the Messiah" is added 
(fol. 335a), "Messiah" being marked in red ink. In 8:5, following the description 
of the goat, the words "Alexander son of Philip" are written (fol. 337a), also in 
red. In 8:8, where we read that the horn of the goat is broken and replaced by 
four others, the words “and this is the death of Alexander" are rendered; only 
the first words ( 4&9) are marked in red (fol. 337b).!9! 


99 QUI between 2:23-24; ĊJU between 3:6-7; aul between 3:45-46; (yok! between 512- 
133 el between 8:27-93; “le between 10:3-4; |. \2\ between 1117-48. The chap- 
ter division in Sinai Ar. 513 corresponds with that in Ms Oxford, Bodl., Fraser (Or.) 257 
and with Ms Sinai Ar. 9 (Arab‘y'2), i.e. with the parts that are not mutilated in the latter. 
In the Oxford manuscript lè is added between 4:18-19 (415-16); ev between 614-15; 
and cy between 7:18-19. 

100 (351b) pese lawl, A sold wos P^ (S) òl 423 ods. It ends with the words 

101 The kingdoms which are interpreted in the Syriac text, the first one as Babylon, the sec- 
ond as the Medes, the third as the Persians, and the fourth as the Greeks, are included 
in the Arabic. Usually only the ordinal numbers “the first’, “the second" etc. are marked 
in red in the Arabic text though sometimes the complete rendition is marked, probably 
because the scribe forgot to change ink. The sentence 2° (ley Caos lt cal LJ £ 
ee is also written in red ink (fol. 334b) though it is part of the original text, perhaps for 
emphasis. Some of the interpretative additions in chapter n, attested to in Syriac from 
the tenth century onwards (cf. n. 94), are included in Ms Sinai Ar. 513. For instance, in 11:3, 
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3.4.4 MS Sinai Arabic 597 
Date: 1002 CE.!02 


Physical Description: Codex consisting of 83 folios measuring 25 x 16 cm, thin 
(transparent) Oriental paper. Writing on both sides in one block, spaciously 
written in light- and dark-shifting brown ink, ca. 11315 lines/page. A new verse 
or section begins on a new line and some text units are centered in the middle 
of the page with large empty margins on both sides. Unless centered, the outer 
alignments are kept straight by the elongation of letters or suprascriptions. A 
circle with a dot in the middle often ends a paragraph. The first folio is missing. 


Script: Written in a rather square New Abbasid Style. An independent /alif/ 
is fairly straight with the upper part tending to lean to the left (a serif). Final 
l'alif/ extends below the connecting stroke. There is often an oblique upper 
stroke on /jim/ha’/ha’/, sans serif. The denticles of /stn/Sin/ are marked. The 
body of /sad/ and /ta’/ graphemes is elongated horizontally. The horizontal 
stroke at the base of initial l'ayn/gayn/ extends to the right. A middle and final 
l'ayn/gayn/ have a round top. The upper stroke on an initial and medial /kaf/ is 
elongated horizontally parallel to the baseline stroke. A final /kaf/ is not elon- 
gated. Independent /ra’/zayn/ is featured as an elliptic half circle. The body of 
an initial and middle /mim/ often rests above the base line; the oblique tail of 
a final /mim/ extends below it. A final /lam/ reaches below the base line, an 
independent /làm/ stays on it, in both positions the foot heads softly to the 
right, sometimes with a final upward hook. 

The ligature /a has a rather broad horizontal bottom line. The tail of the 
/ya’/ grapheme in prepositions and the relative pronoun is usually written 
rightwards, otherwise leftwards. Consonantal diacritics are generally marked, 
including /tà'/ and /dal/. [Sin/ is marked with three dots below or above; /sin/ 
is marked with the supradiacritic minature: ". |[Maddah/ and /tašdīd/ appear 
regularly and occasionally also vowels, especially on tanwin. Neither /tà 
marbütah/ nor /waslah/ are written. Hamzah is written and there is a supra- 
correctional use of it: 2:15 SAM le sål d T ' & “make known to me why the king 
is exceedingly angry". . 

Note that Syriac /gamal/ is transcribed as Arabic /gayn/ (not /jim/) in the 
foreign titles in 3:2 (fol. 7b): 


where a mighty king will rise up, both later Syriac manuscripts and Ms Sinai Ar. 513 note 
“and this is Alexander” (fol. 345a). The king who will stumble and fall in 11:19 is interpreted 
as “Alexander” (fol. 347a), as in the Syriac, and is marked in a different ink. 

102 Gibson, Catalogue of the Arabic Mss., p. 127; Atiya, The Arabic Manuscripts of Mount Sinai, 
p. 24; Kamil, Catalogue of all Manuscripts, p. 13. 
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ret AM zal ie 


ev d ia 


A im 
tule - 


| eal ui Ae 


A A 


FIGURE 8 Example of script in Ms Sinai Ar. 597, fol. 2b. 
© ST. CATHERINE'S MONASTERY. EXTRACTED FROM 
E-CORPUS (2015, SEPTEMBER 11): http://www.e-corpus.org. 


reasidla caso cea eo P 
2 3 ^ 
103 5l ws urls, ole) s597 
Instead of adopting the Greek terminology for these titles, the Syriac is used 


but the Greek nominative ending -oç is added. 


Content: Daniel, including the Additions in chapter 3 and Bel and the Dragon, 
Salomon’s Proverbs (the same version attributed in later manuscripts to 
al-Harit ibn Sinan from Harran, cf. 10.2.5.2 below), and in a later naskhi hand, 
the Book of the History of Years and Times recounting events from the creation 
to the truce between the Fatimids and the Byzantines. 


Incipit, Closing Formulas, and Comments: The first page is missing. The twelve 
Masoretic chapters end with (32b): 


SMU (S eror JUls $5 € 


The prophecy of Daniel is completed by/on behalf of ‘Az(’)il!°4 al-malak. 


We hee 3 
103 Probably a copying mistake for _wol Js. 
104 Reading unclear. 
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Then follows Bel and the Dragon and we read in the actual closing formula 
(37b): 


ael JB oss grille eI anl eom; lle call Ula ög E 


The prophecy of Daniel, designated to the good, is completed. May God 
have mercyupon the copyist, thereaderandthe one who has spoken, amen. 


In Ms Sinai Ar. 597 the historical additions in chapter 7 in the Peshitta are writ- 
ten only in the margins; there are in principle no other comments. 


Chapter Division: There is no chapter division. 


3.4.5 MS Oxford, Bodl., Fraser (Or.) 257 
Date: 1o-uth CE (?)106 


Physical description: Codex written on paper measuring ca. 25,5 x 17,5 cm, writ- 
ing on both sides, ca. 20-21 lines/page. A total of 225 fols. (+1 fol. index). Outer 
and bottom margins measure ca. 4—5 cm, while the inner margin measures ca. 
2 cm and the upper one ca. 2-3 cm. The codex is well preserved though on the 
first four folios a small area of text in the inner bottom block is covered by tape. 
Margins are justified by the separation of letters within a word; the remaining 
letters are written in the margin, clearly separated from the word they belong 
to (see illustration below). 


Script: Written in a more cursive, modern script. /'alif/ is straight, a final 
l'alif/ may or may not dip below the connecting line. /Kaf/, irrespective of posi- 
tion, appears in two different forms (cf. Ms Sinai Ar. 513). One old featured 
form where the upper stroke is horizontally elongated parallel to the base line 


105 Forinstance, the interpretation of three of the four beasts in chapter 7 is given in the mar- 
gin (fols. 1ga—b): “the Median king, the Persian king, and the king of the Greeks" The small 
but increasingly growing horn is marked as “Antiochos”. Yet another note in the margin 
(fol. 20b) next to 7:21 states that the small horn fighting the saints is "the Antichrist" 
(Slew! g). In the margin next to 8:5 the goat is interpreted as (fol. 21b) “Alexander, 
son of Phillipos, with the two horns”. In 8:20 Darius the Mede is referred to in the margin 
as the one with two horns (fol. 22b). 

106 Löfgren dated this manuscript to the tenth or eleventh century, Studien, p. 54. Compared 
to other tenth-eleventh century manuscripts, its paleographical features nevertheless sug- 
gesta later date. There is a colophon (fol. 225a), but I did not succeed in deciphering it when 
I had access to it. It is not catalogued since the Fraser collection came in after the regular 
catalogue had been completed. A paper reference should exist at the Bodleian Library. 
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with a rightward slant at the top of the upper stroke. In the second form the 
vertical shaft has a rightward bend at the top clearly separated from it when in 
initial position. In final position the vertical shaft has a leftwards foot on the 
base line, with or without a top stroke. A final /lam/ extends below the line, 
an independent /lam/ rests on it, in both positions the foot heads softly right- 
wards, sometimes with a final upward hook. 

The ligature /a has a rather broad horizontal bottom line. The tail of /alif 
maqsurah/ and /ya’/ in fi and sometimes "ia and ‘ala is written towards the 
right, otherwise towards the left. In general, consonantal diacritics are used, 
all are extant but the diacritics to distinguish /dal/ from /dal/1?" or /ta/ from 
/ta@/ are not always marked; /šīn/ is usually marked and there is often a supra- 
diacritical miniature above /sin/ and /‘ayn/. As a rule, neither /ta marbutah/, 
/maddah/, nor /waslah/, are written, while /hamzah/ and /ta$did/ appears 
regularly. There are occasional vowel signs, especially marking the indefinite 
accusative and sometimes genitive case (sometimes for the nominative case, 
cf. 9.8.2). 


vases chin ce i Oe su 

^c ORE Sol I. Af 
Ks DEWET Hum go» bias 
Ire alte "3 Ade pol! ut 


Je ele ae na 2 ac^! Jor ul 


L3 


FIGURE 9 Example of script in Ms Oxford, Bodl. Libr. (Or.) Fraser 257, fol. 164a. 
© THE BODLEIAN LIBRARIES, THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. COURTESY OF 
THE BODLEIAN LIBRARIES. 


Content: Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel including the Additions in 
chapter 3 and Bel and the Dragon, and the Twelve Prophets. At the end of 
Daniel there is an anecdote half a page in length attributed to a certain Jacob 


the Converter (pall C23»). 


Incipit, Closing Formulas, and Comments: Daniel is introduced by the trinitar- 
ian invocation and a blessing of the prophet Daniel: 


107 Daniel is sometimes spelled with a /dal/. 
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el Ade (ol JU» 1855 tole all nual c2) VRlr >! e 


In the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, One God; the 
prophecy of Daniel the Prophet; may peace be upon him 


At the end of Bel and the Dragon we read (fol. 182b): 


AV Qoo 95, all gill Jl 35 OE 


The prophecy of Daniel the righteous Prophet has been completed by the 
help of God 


There are a few scribal corrections (often forgotten text units) by the same 
hand in the outer margin marked with a corresponding stroke in the text. 
Furthermore, there are a few explanatory or interpretative commentar- 
ies, seemingly by a second hand. The historical additions in chapter 7 in the 
Peshitta are not included. 


Chapter Division: Chapters are indicated by ordinal numbers marked in red 
ink, often on a blank line or with considerable space to adjacent text units. The 
chapter system does not correspond with the textual logic of the stories. The 
same system is attested in Mss Sinai Ar. 513 and Sinai Ar. 9 (cf. n. 99). 


3.5 Vorlage Dependence 


In order to investigate the Vorlage dependence of non-literal renditions, the 
general character of the translation should be taken into account. If a transla- 
tion is characterized as non-literal, we may assume that many of the deviations 
between source text and target text are not Vorlage-related whereas if the same 
deviation occurs in a literal translation, we may expect such deviation to be 
present already in the Vorlage.19? The overall character of early Christian Arabic 
translations of the Book of Daniel clearly belongs to the former category and it 


108 On the use of siddiq as a technical term which originates from the Hebrew-Aramaic word 
saddiq but with the meaning of nàzir in a Christian Arabic apocryphal work, see J. P. 
Monferrer-Sala, “Marginalia semitica. 11: entre la tradición y la lingüística" Aula Orientalis 
25 (2007), pp 115-27, here pp. 115-19. 

109 Compare E. Tov, The Text-Critical Use of the Septuagint in Biblical Research (2. rev. and enl. 
ed.; Jerusalem: Simor, 1997), p. 52. 
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is evident that the vast majority of non-literal renditions is not Vorlage-related 
but the result of translation technique. Nevertheless, the Arabic translations 
are highly dynamic and we encounter ample examples of where a secondary 
source, such as a different biblical Vorlage, a secondary Arabic translation, a 
commentary, or the liturgical praxis, are interpolated in the target text. On the 
whole, non-literal renditions in these manuscripts are the result of: 1) trans- 
lation technique; 2) personal understanding of the source text by the trans- 
lator; 3) interference from a secondary source; or 4) copying mistakes. These 
categories may naturally overlap and sometimes there is more than one plau- 
sible explanation for a non-literal rendition. For instance, as will be presented 
in the following chapters, the numerous non-literal tendencies displayed in 
the manuscripts include the tendency to clarify syntactic constructions or 
semantic obscurities through additions and paraphrases, as well as omitting 
what is perceived to be superfluous information, especially repetitions. In fact, 
such techniques are apparent—albeit to a much lesser extent—already in the 
Peshitta and Theodotion, presuming that they are both based on an MT-type 
of text.!? Thus, a rendering in an Arabic text composed by a translator who 
wishes to explicate the text, may result in a similar rendering attested in a dif- 
ferent Vorlage that was translated by a translator with similar ambitions. This 
does not mean that the translator had two Vorlagen in front of him but that 
they used similar translation techniques independent of one another. 

Take for instance the rendition of Daniel 2:31-32. In the MT the word "image" 
is repeated no less than three times: 


ao ITT AWN NAPY NIN [32...] 22121 825 NU IN DYL ONI MT 


MT and behold a great image. This image, which was mighty |... 32] As for 
that image, its head was of fine gold 


In Ms Sinai Ar. 2, which is based on the MT, this word is translated into “statue” 
and only rendered once which is also the case in the Peshitta: 


"i CSS oy Awl) [32...J dm ghe aS egt. s2 


s2 [You, O king, saw] an image of a very large and great statue [... 32] its 
head was of fine gold 


110 For the relation of Daniel in the Peshitta to the mr, Theodotion, and the Septuagint, 
see R. A. Taylor, The Peshitta of Daniel (Leiden: Brill, 1994), p. 308. 
111 For the addition of “an image of”, cf. 5.1.1. 
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ral, eee mri [...32] 3 a» eM. wma P 
P and behold a great image [...32] its head was of fine gold 


At first glance, Ms Sinai Ar. 2 exhibits dependency on the Peshitta. However, 
subsequent to a thorough survey of translation techniques, it becomes clear 
that Ms Sinai Ar. 2 often omits what is considered pleonastic material in 
the source text, regardless of whether or not such elements are reflected in 
the Syriac version. Repetitive elements are only sporadically omitted in the 
Peshitta (if at all extant in its Hebrew and Aramaic Vorlage) while such are fre- 
quently dispensed with in Ms Sinai Ar. 2. Thus, the reliance on the Syriac text 
here may be questioned. Instead, it appears that both the Syriac and the Arabic 
translators deemed the repetitive elements unnecessary and therefore chose 
not to reflect them in their respective target texts. In this context it is useful 
to distinguish between the terms 'versional parallel' as opposed to 'versional 
influence' (as Heidi Szpek has done in her survey of translation techniques 
in the Peshitta version of Job) to distinguish a non-literal rendition caused by 
translation technique from a rendering influenced by a different Vorlage.!? 

In general, the primary Vorlage of a given manuscript in the present study 
has been easily discernible, since the Syriac Peshitta, the original Septuagint 
version and its Syriac translation, the Syrohexapla, as well as the Greek 
Theodotion of Daniel differ from one another in a number of renderings. Mss 
Sinai Ar. 1, Sinai Ar. 513, Sinai Ar. 597, Oxford, Bodl., Fraser (Or.) 257, Sinai Ar. 9, 
and Sinai Ar. NF Paper 9 are based on the Peshitta though a secondary Greek 
influence may occur. With the exception of the Greek-based Susanna, Arab$»r3 
is also translated from the Syriac Peshitta but influenced by a Greek text— 
directly or via Coptic or later Syriac manuscripts. The Prophetologion exhibits 
dependency on both Theodotion and the Peshitta and needs to be more care- 
fully compared with liturgical books in Greek and Syriac. 

I will confine the more thorough discussion on Vorlage dependence to the 
two main manuscripts of the present study, Mss Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2. 
More effort will be invested in the second manuscript, Ms Ar. Sinai 2. Contrary 


112 H. M. Szpek, Translation Technique of the Peshitta to Job: A Model for Evaluating a Text 
with Documentation from the Peshitta to Job (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1991), p. 145. Here 
the author discusses similarities in the Peshitta and other (non-MT) versions that result 
from the explication in various translations of clearly implicit information in the Hebrew 
source text. See also R. H. Boyd, The Arabic Text of 1 Corinthians in "Studia Sinaitica No. 11”: 
A Comparative, Linguistic, and Critical Study (PhD dissertation submitted at Princeton 
University, 1942), p. 67. 
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to the trend among early Christian Arabic translations, the translator of this 
manuscript apparently used a Hebrew-Aramaic copy of a Masoretic text type.!!3 


3.54 The Textual Identity of Daniel in Ms Sinai Arabic 1 

Russell Stapleton has demonstrated that the text of Daniel in Ms Sinai Ar. 1 
is a copy of an earlier manuscript.!^ He carefully compared the Arabic text 
of Daniel in Ms Sinai Ar. 1 with the Peshitta, the Syrohexapla, the original 
Septuagint version, Theodotion, and the Masoretic text. He came to the con- 
clusion that with little doubt the Peshitta was used as the main Vorlage but that 
the Septuagint or Syrohexapla had a minor influence on it.“ Stapleton did not 
elaborate on the various text types within the Syriac recension nor on transla- 
tion techniques employed in the Arabic target text. The latter consideration 
at least may explain some of what he defined as deviations in Ms Sinai Ar. 1 
against the Peshitta. 

What is commonly referred to as the third stage or the textus receptus of the 
Peshittais represented by Syriac manuscripts from the ninth century onwards.!!6 
Thus, the ninth—or even eighth—century Ms Sinai Ar. 1 came to light by the 
time of the transition from the second to the third stage in the recension of 
the Peshitta. The non-literal translation techniques of this Arabic manuscript 
impede a closer identification of its Vorlage and complicates its text-critical 
value. The differences displayed in extant Syriac manuscripts usually concern 
word choice, word order and conjunctions which are not substantial enough 
to decide the exact text type of Ms Sinai Ar. v's Vorlage. For instance, due to the 
tendency in Ms Sinai Ar. 1 to omit what is considered to be superfluous mate- 
rial, the Arabic text often coincides with whatever Syriac manuscript omits a 
conjunction or pronoun which is not essential for the immediate understand- 
ing of the text. In a similar manner, a conjunction may be added as a means 
of clarifying the syntax and words may be transposed so that the order of the 
words suits that of preferred literary Arabic regardless of their location in the 
Vorlage. As for word choice, the translator of Ms Sinai Ar. 1 did not normally 
favor the use of cognates or similar roots but selected a word which was con- 
textually sound. 

With a more thorough study of Vorlage dependence, which takes common 
translation techniques into consideration, we may be able to more closely 
identify the Vorlage or group of Vorlagen of Ms Sinai Ar. 1. This, however, is 


113 Atiya states that this version of Daniel is translated according to the Septuagint 
(Ac el lids), Catalogue Raisonné, p. YY. However, this is not the case. 

114 Stapleton, An Edition of the Book of Daniel, pp. 377-78. 

115 Stapleton, An Edition of the Book of Daniel, pp. 344—48. 

116 Brock, The Bible in the Syriac Tradition, p. 46. 
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beyond the scope of the present study and suffice it to say that this task is com- 
plicated. A dependence on 913: e] pr waw against 7a1 in the Leiden Edition 
would explain Ms Sinai Ar. 1’s rendering of 1:5:!7 


eala CXS go ren eain also cam) unco 7al 


However, in other instances, Ms Sinai Ar. 1 does not follow 9l3. The phrasing 
in 2:21 instead suggests a dependence of Ms Sinai Ar. 1 on 6h10: tax. >] pr waw: 


yas Ska ma3) alias ama 7al 


EN Ags ols Yl w gas si 
This is also the case in 3:38: 6h10 ace] eta: 


rds; ar mad mis haar ela 7al 
Ax y Xn» 43 Si oS Y; s 


And in 5:7 Lass] add. toa: 
ht sı Auo eals ioa 7al 


But in 3:47 MS Sinai Ar. 1 does not reflect the addition in 6h10 and reflects the 
pronoun which is omitted in 6h1o in 3:55 as well as the suffix omitted in 6h10 


in 4:5: ale] sale: 


eel S1 omi ax 7a1 


3.5.2 The Textual Identity of Daniel in ms Sinai Arabic 2 

Judging from what may be defined as inner-textual corruption, the translation 
of Daniel in ms Sinai Ar. 2 appears to be a copy of an earlier Arabic text. For 
instance, in 6:9 the MT reads “Now, O king, establish the interdict, and sign 
the writing, that it be not changed, according to the law [172] of the Medes 
and Persians, which alters not." Ms Sinai Ar. 2 renders “the law [of the Medes]” 
into ka-Sabah “according to the likeness [of the Medes]" which appears to be 
a misreading of the Arabic ka-sunnah "according to the law/tradition [of the 
Medes]”, since the two Arabic phrases exhibit the same consonantal body once 


117 9l3 = London, BL, Add. Ms 14.487; 7a1-Milan, Ambrosian Library, Ms B21 Inf; 6h10 = 
London, BL, Add. Ms 14.445. 
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diacritics are removed [aS tS. ]. The word for “Chaldean” in the MT is 
Kasdim. This word may be transliterated in Ms Sinai Ar. 2 into al-Kasdanin but 
frequently also into a/-Askandananin or the like, which appears to be a copy- 
ing error. That the text has been copied at least once is further suggested by 
the juxtaposition of Daniel and a Peshitta-based translation of the Pentateuch 
written in erudite language.!!8 

It appears that the translator of Daniel in Ms Sinai Ar. 2 primarily used a 
Vorlage of an MT text type. This observation requires further elaboration. It is 
worthwhile to remember that adaptations of the Arabic Pentateuch composed 
by Saadiah Gaon were disseminated among Copts in Egypt. Thus, it is not the 
use among Christians of a Masoretic-based text that makes it unique but the 
fact that this translation does not necessarily originate from a Jewish con- 
text. Apart from shared translation techniques, Daniel in Ms Sinai Ar. 2 does 
not resemble Saadiah's or Yefet's translations, nor is it likely to resemble pre- 
Saadianic translations which are usually highly literal. For instance, anthropo- 
morphic or other theologically unsuitable statements are often corrected in 
Jewish Aramaic and Judaeo-Arabic translations. Both Yefet and Saadiah trans- 
formed the statement “and the appearance of the fourth is like a son of the gods 
[pads 329 nat)” in Daniel 3:25 into “and the appearance of the fourth is like 
that of the angels [ASSL 4 L4]”. These kinds of textual alterations are not pres- 
ent in Ms Sinai Ar. 2. We cannot rule out that theologically sensitive passages 
were corrected by later Christian scribes. However, as will be demonstrated in 
Chapter 7.1.2, the text is not thoroughly corrected in line with Christian doc- 
trines but exhibits many inconsistencies in this regard. 

Christian Arabic translations are often influenced by a variety of source 
texts. This is in fact also the case with Ms Sinai Ar. 2, as will be demonstrated 
below. Nevertheless, it is unlikely that the translator systematically collated 
the Syriac and Greek Vorlagen in his target text and so ended up with a text 
similar to the MT, since in the translation, material is often omitted, added 
or substituted in a way which makes it different from all Vorlagen. We cannot 
rule out the dependence of Ms Sinai Ar. 2 on a Syriac intermediate Vorlage 
which is now lost or only partially preserved, such as Jacob of Edessa’s revi- 
sion of Daniel. However, since the tendency in later Syriac Bible translations 
or revisions is to bring the Syriac text closer to a Greek recension rather than 
to the MT, it is doubtful that such a work would constitute the primary source 
of Ms Sinai Ar. 2.1? The Syrohexapla, Paul of Tella's translation of Origen's fifth 


118 Fora comparison between the two translations, see Lindgren (Hjälm) and Vollandt, “An 
Early Copy". 

119 For various Syriac versions of the Christian Old Testament, see Brock, The Bible in the 
Syriac Tradition, pp. 23-29. 
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column, as preserved in the Milan manuscript (C. 313 Inc.) reflects the original 
Septuagint version of Daniel and is clearly not the Vorlage of this Arabic trans- 
lation. Potentially, the translator could have used an Armenian or Georgian 
Vorlage where a certain collation between the Greek and Syriac texts may be 
expected. However, I cannot imagine that any such secondary Vorlage would 
dispense with the popular Prayer and Song in Daniel chapter 3, which is the 
case only with the MT (see below). Unfortunately, there is no available edition 
of a Christian Palestinian Aramaic version of Daniel. However, Bible transla- 
tions in this dialect are generally literal translations of the Greek source text 
and it is therefore unlikely that such a text was used.!?? In sum, any argumen- 
tum ex silentio seems unnecessary since Daniel in Ms Sinai Ar. 2 reflects the MT 
more often than any other Vorlage and since almost all deviations from the MT 
in this Arabic text are explicable in terms of translation technique. In the latter 
part of this study I will categorize such techniques and show that these kind of 
non-literal renditions are present in many early Christian Arabic translation of 
biblical books, regardless of Vorlage dependence. This said, a minor influence 
from a Greek text, perhaps via a Syriac intermediate, is plausible beyond what 
is already established as such in the present work. 

The most likely scenario is, in my opinion, that the translator was a Jewish 
convert to the Christian faith. Alternatively, the text originated in a Jewish 
context but was never reworked according to common Jewish standards and 
the manuscript was soon acquired by Christians. In either case, when the text 
was copied in a Christian, presumably Rum Orthodox, community sporadic 
adaptations were made primarily on two levels: text units that were important 
to the typological understanding of the text were supplied from, or corrected 
according to, the Greek version (cf. 3.5.2.3 and 7.1.1); and common Greek forms 
of proper names occasionally superseded the original Masoretic form. In the 
copying process, Bel and the Dragon was appended to the end of the twelve 
Masoretic chapters. 


The most obvious MT dependence is suggested by the fact that Ms Sinai 
Ar. 2 follows the Masoretic canon which excludes the Additions in chapter 3. 
The reliance on the MT is further supported by the transliteration of certain 
proper names where Ms Sinai Ar. 2 reflects the MT rendering against the other 
Vorlagen (cf. 8.7.3 and 3.5.2.1/2). Compare also the renderings in 4:24 where 
MS Sinai Ar. 2— despite its non-literal phrasing (cf. 7.2 below)— clearly stays 
closer to the MT, which relates to the lengthening of prosperity/rule, than to 
the other Vorlagen that concern the king's trespasses/folly: 


120 M. Sokoloff, A Dictionary of Christian Palestinian Aramaic (Leuven: Peeters, 2014), 


pp. xi-xii. 
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MT Theodotion Peshitta Sinai Ar. 2 

if there may bea itmay beGod until your folly will so that there may 

lengthening of your will be long- depart from you bea continuation 

prosperity suffering to for you of your rule 
your trespasses 

IM? nz mann — tows Zot naa ea Epp FS 


paxpóðupoç toic halaw wise 
napantwpaciv 
cov 6 Ocóc 


The subject nevertheless deserves more attention. In the first section below 
(3.5.2.1) renderings that exclude a primary dependence on the Peshitta will be 
presented followed by a section of renderings against Theodotion (3.5.2.2). In 
addition to the MT, Theodotion, and the Peshitta, the original Septuagint ver- 
sion of Daniel as well as its Syriac translation, the Syrohexapla, have been taken 
into consideration and sporadically even the Latin Vulgate. Nevertheless, Ms 
Sinai Ar. 2 does not indicate any dependence on these three. I will finally argue 
that the translator was to a lesser extent influenced by Theodotion, possibly via 
an intermediate Syriac translation; if not by a written text, then perhaps orally 
through the Greek-Christian heritage (3.5.2.3). 


9.5.2.1 The MT (and Theodotion) in Contrast with the Peshitta 

a) In 1:29 Ms Sinai Ar. 2 includes a passage which is dispensed with in the 
Peshitta but exhibited in the MT and in Theodotion (for the additions in the 
Arabic text that serve to explicate the condensed source text, cf. 5.1.5 and 7.2 
below): 


MT (and Theodotion) Peshitta Sinai Ar. 2 

At the time appointed he In the latter time evenas Then, at the time appointed 
shall return and come into in the former he shall return and come 
the south but it shall not be into the south but it shall 

in the latter time as it was in be for him what it was not 
the former for him in the first and 


second time 


96 
(cont.) 
MT (and Theodotion) 


2313 Ra mv» opino 
TINNY MWK MANNI) 


giç TOV xarpòv ETTLATPEtpEl xai 
HEet ev TO votw xal oùx £ccot 
WH TPWTY xal ag Y Eoxerty 


Peshitta 


ar “duress ver 


CHAPTER 3 


Sinai Ar. 2 


poles ch I oye È 


Lise aa Ko odl d! ees 


da Y A es x LG 


itl 


b) In 936 Ms Sinai Ar. 2 adheres to the rendering in the MT and not that in the 
Peshitta (for the additional Arabic text unit “a shame and ”, cf. 8.6): 


MT (and Theodotion) 


Peshitta 


Sinai Ar. 2 


Jerusalem and Your 
people are become a 
reproach to all that are 
about us 


nan? TAVI) OWT 
inar20752? 


Iepovoaànp xot ó rads oov 
elc OvelOtopov &yévero &v 
Taw Tots TEPIKdKAW 
pôv 


Your people are scattered 
in every land, and 
Jerusalem has become a 
reproach to all peoples 


Aas iode wan 
ariar ham ihe 
anla) hxc» 
ean 


Jerusalem and Your people 
have become a shame and 
a reproach to all that are 
about us 


gle des eens! coe 
zs D o ix 


c) In 1:2 Ms Sinai Ar. 2 does not reflect the object suffix "it", referring to 
Jerusalem, which is attached to the verb in the Peshitta. Furthermore, it exhib- 
its the elements "part ofthe vessels" in the MT. Note also the interplay between 
‘adonay and élohim in the MT which is reflected in Ms Sinai Ar. 2 but not in the 
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Peshitta (for the omission of "into his hand", cf. 6.4 and for the additional verb 
in the Arabic text, cf. 5.2.1.2):21 


MT (and Theodotion) Peshitta Sinai Ar. 2 
And the Lord gave And the Lord gaveitinto And the Lord delivered 
Jehoiakim king of Judah his hand and Jehoiakim Jehoiakim king of Judah and 
into his hand, and part king of Judah, and the put him in possession of part 
ofthe vessels of the vessels of the House of the of the vessels of the house of 
house of God Lord God 

mpimna pacis pn? eoo area lag d ey o) dels 

Sa nypa aaa also masala murs 


IJ 

oT NAMA rano rami 
mái mòu jl 

xal Edwxev xptoc ev xetpl 

adtod Tov Iwai Baci éat 

Iov8a xoi có uépouc TOV 

oxev@v olxov Tob Oeod 


d) In 1:3 the proper name is transliterated in Ms Sinai Ar. 2 according to the 
spelling in the MT against that in the Peshitta. Compare the MT: ’Aspanaz 
(mawx) and Theodotion (Acqovet) with the Peshitta: 'Aspaz (vax) and Ms 
Sinai Ar. 2: Asfanáz (jeu), 


121 In1:8Ms Sinai Ar. 2 reflects the MT (and Theodotion: où jj uc (6f) against the Peshitta: 
Pawn a TAN ax n53 Sean xd Wwe 125759 ert DW MT 
MT “And Daniel purposed in his heart that he would not defile himself with the king's 


food, nor with the wine which he drank" 


€» vua eo alar Xa eo Mese eM musts Leur awa P 


P "And Daniel purposed in his mind that he would not eat from the king's food nor 
drink from the wine which he drank" 


S2 “And Daniel purposedin his soul that he would not defile himself with the king's food, 


nor with his beverage". 
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3.5.2.2 The mt (and the Peshitta) in Contrast with Theodotion 
In this section examples where Ms Sinai Ar. 2 follows the MT (and often the 
Peshitta) and not Theodotion will be presented. 

a) In 530 Ms Sinai Ar. 2 reflects the text unit which is dispensed with in 
Theodotion (for the non-literal elements in the Arabic text, cf. 7.2): 


MT (and the Peshitta) Theodotion Sinai Ar. 2 


the queen by reason of the andthe queen came into and the queen heard the 


words of the king and his the banquet house words of the king and his 
lords came into the lords and went to the king's 
banquet house banquet 
RIP ON Sapo xnadn xoi slofjA0ev ý BacÜucco uU ds SA Cece 
nwa mrad maa slg tov obxov to nótov ole d cle 2$ ogl bec, 
nooy ON 
Ax) A> ehala 
dual ,maisio$o eals 
ds CELO 


b) In 5:1 Ms Sinai Ar. 2 renders what Theodotion omits and follows the MT 
where the two Vorlagen differ (for the rendering of "god" in the singular in the 
Arabic text, cf. 7.1.2). Note also that the word “much [wisdom]" which is pres- 
ent in the Syriac text is omitted in the Arabic: 


MT (and the Peshitta) Theodotion Sinai Ar. 2 


there is a man in your there is a man in your and there is a man in your 
kingdom, in whom is the kingdom in whom is the kingdom, in whom is the 
spirit of the holy gods and — SpiritofGod;andinthe spirit of the holy God and 


in the days of your father ^ days of your father in the time of your father 
light and understanding watchfulness and under- insight and understanding 
and wisdom, like the wisdom | standing were found in and wisdom, like the 

ofthe gods, werefoundin him wisdom of the gods, were 


him found in him 
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MT (and the Peshitta) Theodotion Sinai Ar. 2 
mT yma TMK Zotw avi £v tH 43 |) e 8 ob 
m3707 033 Mp Èv TÀ 2d 3 
PAL APH AI PW IP PTR Bacela cov èv à dogg u^ all 4 VI c» 
nO 21 im" rod ea xoi 2 TAÇ oU DW ol; dox 
nannanvnjpupwnaana N EPAL TOU MATpOS GOV B Te us 
Yenyoenats xal cóvectc es 3 
cúpéðn ev adTa ag Yl 


whaslas eX, bur 
dur cuin eel »033 
naor anna m 
laama e houm 

re N 00 róvaa»a 
ene Amas ver 


c) In 4:30 Ms Sinai Ar. 2 renders “eagles” as in the MT against “lions” which is 
exhibited in Theodotion (for the Arabic addition "feathers" cf. 5.2.1.3): 


MT (and the Peshitta) 


Theodotion Sinai Ar. 2 


till his hair was grown like 


eagles’ 


n3) 0332 Aww "7 7» 
Ver rat muc 
hws 


till his hair was grown till his hair was grown like 
like lions’ eagles’ feathers 


Ews o0 at totyes adtod we pu UA AA JU T 


Agdvtwv épeyoX vOv, cet 


d) The name Kasdim (01W23) appears numerous times in the MT. It is rendered 
Khaldaión (Xaňðaiwv) in Theodotion and Kaldayé’ (rs3Xà) in the Peshitta. 
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Unlike all other early Christian Arabic Daniel translations, Ms Sinai Ar. 2 
reflects the Masoretic reading al-Kasdanin (cys LoS cf. 8.7.3.2).22 


3.5.2.3 Non-Masoretic Influence 
There is a certain influence from liturgical texts and the wider cultural con- 
text in early Christian Arabic Daniel translations. Such influence will be 
treated in the section on substitutions (7.1) while here we concentrate on 
influences from other biblical Vorlagen or Arabic copies. The most notable 
Greek influence is attested in 619 where Ms Sinai Ar. 2 renders: “and God 
closed the mouths of the lions from Daniel so they did not assault him" 
(adi lo Jo Ë BE oF Jus M oll aU] Awg). This rendering is attested in 
Theodotion "But God shut the mouths of the lions, and they not molest Daniel” 
(xai dmexAetcev ó Ogóc Th TTOMATA cv AcóvtTwv Kal où mapnvoyAnoav TH AcvINA) 
and, somewhat differently phrased, in the Septuagint. Perhaps it was added 
since it was understood as a typological reference to Christ who spent three 
days in Sheol where he conquered death (cf. 7.1.1). Greek influence is also evi- 
dent in the rendering of some proper names which is treated in Lexicon (8.7.2). 
Any potential influence from the Peshitta is less evident and may be 
explained rather in terms of joint translation techniques, namely the ambition 
of clarifying what is perceived to be a lack of clarity in the MT (i.e. versional 
parallel as opposed to versional influence). Compare for instance the Masoretic 
description (followed by Theodotion) of the tree in 4:9: “and in it was food for 
all" (1378525 rir). In the Peshitta “for all" is complemented by the word "flesh" 
(ma dur’ ims Jal ee Yos 720). The same addition is attested in Ms Sinai 
Ar. 2: “and in it was plenty for all flesh” (ro p Je VIC ^9). Additions of this 
kind inserted to complement what were perceived to be missing referents in 
the MT, are common in Ms Sinai Ar. 2 regardless of Vorlage and is most likely 
not to be considered a direct influence from the Peshitta (cf. 5.2.1.3).!23 In 2:43 
the Arabic rendition wa-kadalika, “and like that", apparently reflects the Syriac 


122 This word is nevertheless quite common in Arabic translations of the Peshitta in the 
Church of the East and may hence indicate an eastern provenance of Ms Sinai Ar. 2. 
Courtesy J. P. Monferrer-Sala. For the eastern provenance of Ms Sinai Ar. 2, cf. Vollandt, 
Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, pp. 67; 186. 

123 The same kind of addition is attested in 5:29 where the mt, followed by the Peshitta, 
seems to lack the first part of the genitive construction in the clause “and put on that of 
gold”. In Theodotion "that" is complemented and rendered “a chain of gold’, similarly to 
MS Sinai Ar. 2: 85 (955 6 aise $ aes. In 4:19 the Peshitta reads "Daniel" instead of the 
MT/T’s "Belteshazzar" since the hero is mentioned in the narrative, not in direct speech. 
MS Sinai Ar. 2 follows the Peshitta. Similar ‘corrections’ of the text are attested in Ms Sinai 
Ar. 2 regardless of Vorlage, as will be shown in the next part of this study. 
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particle hakanta, “thus”. However, this particle clarifies the o aa clause 
and such clarifications 1 may be ae in | both the peated and v MS ‘Sinai Ar: 2 
(cf. 9.2.2) regardless of Vorlage and appears therefore to be a versional parallel. 

Of interest is finally what appears to be a minor textual influence on Ms 
Sinai Ar. 2 from Ms Sinai Ar.1 or a similar text. Compare 9:26 which in Ms Sinai 
Ar. 2 represents an exceptionally non-literal rendering. It appears that differ- 
ent passages are collated (fol. 261a) where the second one is almost a verbatim 
rendition of the text in Ms Sinai Ar. 1 (fol. 24b): 


DY mn WIT) pm PR! rip nya: oov íUD DVI INN) MT 
nian’ NYIN MANN yp m Awa İXP) Nan TH 


cal dur’ ela eux odu eo er viáar ihoa P 
rmasaty> codiwa ra eal A» Aad erian deta 
Aasi hainas eoio “dil ca 


MT/P And after the 62 weeks shall /an anointed one be cut off/the 
Messiah be killed/, and be no more; and the people of a prince 
that shall come shall destroy /the city and the sanctuary/the holy 
city/; but his end shall be with a flood; and unto the end of the war 
desolations are determined. 


un JÀll; $919 oils eel eai el Oey Op! Ja) oy S2 
sez Al JUR (zs) AMI I ailes Ol ya cil Hdl OF 
pen Uis nn oes Oe? eal 1 UH anall ncs 
As poll eds meu ER rule! Amy «Lois Vals; 

= a ce! cul cx de cs ural 


S2 And after 62 weeks shall the anointed one/the Messiah be cut off, and 
be no more for it(?); and the city and the sanctuary will be destroyed 
by a king who comes and/but his end (?) is for eternity and the killing 
and the war will end. And the seven weeks are the life of the anointed 
one/Messiah and for sixty two weeks will Jerusalem and its streets and 


124 There is a note above the line seemingly consisting of two words here, perhaps a correc- 
tion or explanation of ly. 
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its courts be rebuilt again.!25 And after the weeks will the anointed one/ 
Messiah be killed and there will be no victory for it and the city of the Holy 
one will be destroyed by the hands of the king who comes 


Asal Al pol uds could y epo oye, Egil dey si 
Qi cel ell eas de coz 


sı And after 62 weeks will the Messiah be killed and there will be 
no victory and the holy city will be destroyed by the hands of the 
king who comes 


Compare also the passage in 2:30 which is partly rendered twice in Ms Sinai 
Ar. 2. This time it does not exhibit a verbatim repetition of Ms Sinai Ar. 1 but 
rather scattered elements with common, non-MT/Peshitta material: 


"p mur oy p? 55 AT Nn RODO I DRT MAIA N? NINI MT 
Yun 22 "hp PYTT 8377 NWI 


anla po ide wha Q5 bons My eoo e Xia P 
ali andu irar Moo ee emm eie Ue cns 
ah wails darsda 30 


MT/P But as for me, this secret is not revealed to me for any wisdom 
that I have more than all the living, but to the intent that the 
interpretation may be made known to the king, and that you may 
know /the thoughts of/that which you think in/ your heart 


Gs obs; A Co Ads OS A pall eli el oe del bly s2 
Ss pail Vs d cal eB oe Be! Gb Gay nx s cuo 
aby» ual’ LL! dad 


S2 But I will make known to you concerning these secrets (about) 
that which will come to be so that the king will learn his vision 
and what his soul was frightened of and not because I am wiser 
than all living has this case been revealed to me, but so that the 
king may know the interpretation of his vision 


125 Compare v. 25. 
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AM da $y et Sol of OI ce ds als by sı 
ado ceo» ce du 


S1 But this secret was not revealed to me because I was the wisest of 
men, but so that the king may know the interpretation of what was 
revealed and frightened him 


The examples above should suffice to demonstrate the primary reliance of 
Daniel in Ms Sinai Ar. 2 on a Hebrew-Aramaic Vorlage of an MT text type. On 
a few occasions, renderings in Ms Sinai Ar. 2 reflect Theodotion. Since most of 
these cases involve common Christian proper names (cf. 8.7.2), it is plausible 
to surmise that such influence entered the text orally, from a Christian com- 
munity where the Greek-Christian heritage was still living, rather than from a 
Greek Vorlage. At least one major addition (in 6:19), however, clearly reflects 
Theodotion. As for the potential influence from the Peshitta, it may usually be 
explained in terms of translation technique. 

A primary dependence on a Masoretic source text is a rare phenomenon 
among Christian Arabic Bible translations. It should be pointed out yet again 
that no other copies of this translation have to my knowledge come down to 
us which suggests that it was not particularly popular. For instance, it lacks the 
most well-known parts of Daniel, i.e. the Song and the Prayer in chapter 3. The 
topic deserves more attention but since a Masoretic origin explains most of 
the renditions in the text we will now move on to Part 11 of this study 
where the translation technique of Mss Sinai Ar. 1 and 2 will be examined in 
detail. 
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FIGURE 10 Daniel in Ms Sinai Ar. 2, fol. 247a. 
© ST. CATHERINE'S MONASTERY. PHOTOGRAPH BY FATHER JUSTIN, COUR- 
TESY OF FATHER JUSTIN. 


FIGURE 11 

Daniel in Ms Sinai Ar. NF Paper 9. 

€ ST. CATHERINE'S MONASTERY. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY FATHER JUSTIN, 
COURTESY OF FATHER JUSTIN. 
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FIGURE 12 

Lectionaries from the Old Testament in Ms 
Sinai Ar. n, fol. 99a. 

© ST. CATHERINE'S MONASTERY. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY FATHER JUSTIN, 
COURTESY OF FATHER JUSTIN. 


FIGURE 13 

Daniel in Ms Sinai Ar. 539, fol. 227a. 
© ST. CATHERINE>S MONASTERY. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY FATHER JUSTIN, 
COURTESY OF FATHER JUSTIN. 


PART 2 


CHAPTER 4 


The Bible in Translations 


By the early stages of the Arabic translation movement (8th-13th centuries CE), 
the Bible had already been rendered into a number of languages. Extant Bible 
material and related commentaries demonstrate that different techniques 
were applied in the translations of Late Antiquity.! The trend of rendering the 
source text in a rigorous and consistent (literalistic) way, is evident in Aquila's 
Greek translation and in the Harclean version of the Syriac New Testament. 
The Greek Septuagint, on the other hand, exhibits both literal and more para- 
phrastic modes of translation. The aim of Jerome was to furnish the Latin 
Vulgate in a verbum e verbo style yet, if needed, he too resorted to less literal 
options.? Most books in the Syriac Peshitta are rendered literally though vari- 
ous reader-oriented techniques were employed to ensure its intelligibility. The 
Aramaic Targums are in essence literal or even literalistic translations but to 
compensate for the lack of clarity such a rigid approach may cause, explana- 
tive additions of varying length were frequently inserted in the target text.? 
Thus, at least in theory, the Arabic translators had a variety of established 
recensions, largely literal in approach, to model their own work upon. Yet, the 
highly reader-oriented translation character of the Arabic manuscripts con- 
sidered in this study is in many aspects at variance with the above-mentioned 
traditions. Especially apparent are the numerous omissions of repetitions, 
redundant in terms of information, and of material which is already infer- 
able from the overall context. Sebastian Brock briefly explains target-oriented 


1 Translation technique was a subject of discussion already in the time of Cicero and distin- 
guished Church fathers such as Jerome were well aware of the dialectical relation between 
“word-for-word” and "sense-for-sense" translations. For a recent summary of techniques 
employed in ancient Bible translations including relevant bibliography, see P. Flesher and 
B. Chilton, The Aramaic Targums: A Critical Introduction (Leiden: Brill, 2011), pp. 339-81. Cf. 
n. 19 below. 

2 J. Barr, “The Typology in Literalism in Ancient Bible Translations’, Nachrichten der Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in Göttingen 1. philologisch-historische Klasse 11 (1979), pp. 279-325, here 
p. 281. For the role of the Septuagint, see T. Rajak, Translation and Survival: The Greek Bible 
of the Ancient Jewish Diaspora (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), pp. 143-45. On the 
methodological dilemmas of comparing different books in the Septuagint, see S. Olofsson, 
Translation Technique and Theological Exegesis: Collected Essays on the Septuagint Version 
(Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 2009), pp. 105-6. 

3 Flesher and Chilton, The Aramaic Targums, pp. 36; 356-68. 
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trends in Arabic translations in light of previous traditions. A translator, he 
states, has to take into account the nature of the text (different genres), the 
prestige of the two relevant languages, and the recipients' knowledge of the 
source language.^ Aquila's Greek translation is thus the result of the high pres- 
tige and knowledge of Hebrew among the Jews in Palestine, while in Egypt 
a more reader-oriented translation (the Septuagint) was preferred as many 
Hellenized Alexandrian Jews no longer comprehended the original source 
language and its characteristics. The lack of proficient knowledge of Greek 
among ordinary people, he claims, is in like manner the reason why literal 
Arabic translations from Greek never caught on. At first, the standard Syriac 
literal techniques were in fact employed but they lost ground to a more reader- 
oriented approach. The cultural prestige of the Arabic recipient language in 
ninth-century Baghdad further prompted the production of non-literal Arabic 
translations. In this connection, Brock quotes the Mamluk historian Khalil b. 
Aybak al-Safadi (d. 1363), here abbreviated:5 


The translators use two methods of translation. One of them is that of 
Yuhanna b. al-Batriq, Ibn an-Na‘imah al-Himsi and others. According to 
this method, the translator studies each individual Greek word and its 
meaning, chooses an Arabic word of corresponding meaning and uses 
it [...] This method is bad for two reasons. First, it is impossible to find 
Arabic expressions corresponding to all Greek words [...] Secondly, cer- 
tain syntactical combinations in one language do not always correspond 
to similar combinations in the other [...] The second method is that 
of Hunain ibn Ishaq, al-Jauhari and others. Here the translator consid- 
ers a whole sentence, ascertains its full meaning and then expresses it 
in Arabic with a sentence identical in meaning, without concern for the 
correspondence of individual words. This method is superior, and hence 
there is no need to improve the works of Hunain ibn Ishaq. 


4 According to E. Nida, differences in translations may be accounted for by three basic factors: 
1) the nature of the message; 2) the purpose of the author(s) and, by proxy, of the transla- 
tor; and 3) the type of audience, Toward a Science of Translating: With Special Reference to 
Principles and Procedures Involved in Bible Translating (Leiden: Brill, 1964), p. 156. 

5 S. Brock, "Aspects of Translation Technique", Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies 20 (1979), 
pp. 69-87, here pp. 70-79. Cf. F. Rosenthal, The Classical Heritage in Islam (transl. from 
German by Emile and Jenny Marmorstein; Berkeley: University of California Press, 1975. 
First published by the title Das Fortleben der Antike im Islam; Zurich: Artemis Verlag, 1965), 
pp. 17-18. Note that for Arabic translators the situation in theory became even more compli- 
cated since they also had to decide on source language: Greek or Syriac or even Hebrew and 
Latin? 
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Al-Safadi appears to discuss philosophical material but a similar preference 
for transferring the meaning of a text unit, as opposed to its form, is voiced 
by Hafs ibn Albar al-Quti in his verse introduction to the Psalms composed 
around 889 cE. Al-Quti does not mince his words regarding the previous prose 
translation which circulated in his community whose "style of speech was 
absurd" since the "inexperienced" translator wished to produce the Arabic text 
word for word without knowing the laws of the language: “what he translated 
was not understood / since its meaning was not translated". It appears that this 
translation was highly literal and clumsy. However, al-Qüti focuses on the fact 
that it was translated as prose, not as poetry. He too claims to have translated 
(or revised) the Psalms “letter by letter" In sum, al-Quti aimed at reflecting 
the literal layer of the biblical source text in its entirety but allowed for addi- 
tions and omissions for the sake of the Arabic language or in order to make 
the target text intelligible. He writes in rajaz metre but states that it is more 
important to accurately reflect the source text than to adhere to metrical rules. 
In Douglas M. Dunlop’s translation we read (my abbreviations): 


I have translated his [i.e. Jerome's] words in verse form / in a correct 
translation, 

Aiming at the meaning, without change / of the plain sense of the text 
and without alteration, 

Translating letter for letter, / not interpreting it by changing it, 

Without addition or subtraction, / except according to the need of the 
(Arabic) language. 

To make the meanings understood / has been the aim of the translator, 
Except addition by way of improvement / to give a complete exposition 
and explanation, 

[... or to complete the rhyme... or again the ascription of glory... to link 
up an isolated verse .. .] 

If the stylists find it frigid / or set it down as defective or excessive, 

I have adopted it (? as I found it) expressed, / since to leave it was, in my 
opinion, an alteration. 


6 D. M. Dunlop, “Hafs b. Albar—the last of the Goths?" Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
86/3—4 (1954), pp. 137-51. The manuscript in which we read this statement is dated in the 
seventeenth century but according to Dunlop it likely reproduces al-Qüti's own words. Cf. 
D. Potthast, Christen und Muslime im Andalus: Andalusische Christen und ihre Literatur nach 
religionspolemischen Texten des zehnten bis zwölften Jahrhunderts (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz 
Verlag, 2013), pp. 63-67. 
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I have not been careful herein of ita, / sinad nor iqwa’, [i.e. metrical 
preferences] 

Since to commit such a fault was, in my opinion, of less account / than 
that someone should say, “It has been altered, 

And he had not translated each letter by its name / and in its place and 
the mode of its poetry" 

[... I have simply wanted / to translate... both what of it is evident and 
clear / and what may be obscure and dark] 


Both Brock's observations and al-Qüti's statement highlight the normative 
aspect of literary Arabic style. This is indeed valuable for our understanding 
of the Christian Arabic translation endeavor at large." It is clear that al-Quti 
allows for certain alterations in the translated text in order to make the bibli- 
cal text understandable in the target language. However, the number of addi- 
tions, omissions, substitutions and other non-literal features attested in early 
(gth-1ath century) Christian Arabic translations of Daniel stretches far beyond 
earlier sense for sense renditions.® These Arabic translations could have been 
composed in a more literal manner without falling short of literary Arabic 
style, had that been the aim. 

The primary reason these translations are defined by so many non-literal 
features is instead, I argue, connected to the function of the translations. As 
suggested above, the early Arabic translations of Daniel were not meant to 
replace the Greek and Syriac standard texts but to make the biblical narra- 
tive known to a broader audience in a succinct and direct manner. Like many 
early Christian Arabic Bible translations, these were not necessarily composed 
by professional scribes, and were not developed into consistent and highly- 
polished, perfected works. In addition, the high and cherished status of the 


7 Compare R. C. Steiner who explains many of the omissions in Daniel in Ms Sinai Ar. 1 and 
in Saadiah Gaon's Daniel translation as the result of considerations of style, A Biblical 
Translation in the Making: The Evolution and Impact of Saadia Gaon's Tafsir (Cambrigde: 
Harvard University Press, 2010), pp. 23-25. 

8 Most striking are the many omissions in these Daniel translations. A glimpse of an omis- 
sion technique is found in a passage by Hunayn b. Ishàq where he explains why he omitted 
a quotation in Galen's work on Aristophanes. One reason for its omission, he states, is that 
he did not understand it and the second, because it did not add anything to the argument: 
"After I had read it, I found no more in it than what Galen had already said elsewhere. Hence, 
Ithought that I should not occupy myself with it any further, but rather proceed to more use- 
ful matters" See Rosenthal, The Classical Heritage in Islam, p.19. Thus, Hunain b. Ishaq saw no 
point in reproducing redundant information and he expected his audience to understand his 
opinion on this. The Bible, however, is not just another literary genre and techniques appli- 
cable to philosophical and literary texts are not necessarily applicable to Bible translations. 
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Greek and Syriac source languages, which remained a central means of pre- 
serving and expressing Christian identity, diminished the incentive to estab- 
lish standardized Arabic Bible translations (cf. Chapter 1). Instead, the source 
language(s) and the target language existed side by side, in the communal and 
ritual sense, serving two different functions, even if they were not produced 
on the same page. The source languages functioned as a holy ecclesiastical 
language and marker of Christian identity and the target language served as 
an explanative/communicative language which was used in order to make the 
religious heritage understandable to ordinary people. Both may have been used 
in certain parts of the liturgy, alone or in parallel. Since Bible texts in Greek 
and Syriac remained the benchmark and source of authority, many Christian 
Arabic translations could afford to be—or even served their purpose better by 
constituting, in effect, —flexible combinations of translations, commentaries 
and popular traditions, depending on their purpose.? In the same vein, differ- 
ent translation techniques were employed depending on the purpose of the 
translations (cf. Chapter 11). 

The heterogeneous and often non-literal character of Arabic Bible trans- 
lations has resulted in a certain disinterest in, or avoidance of, the Arabic 
material among biblical scholars.!? In fact, the translator, especially of non- 
literal renderings, is never a passive transmitter but an active interpreter to 
some extent projecting his own understanding of the source text on the trans- 
lation. He thereby becomes a co-author of the text and to some degree the 
text itself—either hardly noticeably or quite palpably—enters into the con- 
temporary debates and ideological battlefields of his days. Such a translator 
is often inclined and motivated to read the biblical text out of its historical 
context. Yet, this does not make the translation unimportant or useless. On 
the contrary, as Donald McKenzie phrases it, “their misreading has become 
an historical document in its own right"! Or in the words of Meira Polliack, 


9 Some other early Christian Arabic Bible translations are of a more literal character. 
However these translations were not produced in a systematic manner nor were specific 
versions canonized, as suggested by extant manuscripts. 

10 The Arabic translations have often been disregarded due to their lack of value for tex- 
tual criticism, see J. P. Monferrer-Sala, "Plumbing the Depths: Sidelights and Strategies of 
the Medieval Christian Arab Translators," Journal for Semitics 19/2 (2010), pp. 661-97, here 
pp. 661-62. 

11 D. F. McKenzie, Bibliography and the sociology of texts (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1999), p. 22. See also J. H. Sailhamer, The Translational Technique of the Greek 
Septuagint for the Hebrew Verb and Participles in Psalms 3-41 (PhD thesis submitted at the 
University of California, 1981/Michigan: University Microfilms International, 1983), p. 9. 
Here Sailhamer stresses the value of ‘non-mechanical’ reproductions of the source texts 
as a source of information regarding the social and historical environment. 
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translations of the Bible offer a *unique cross-cultural nexus of wondrous, 
multi-layered and vastly complex oeuvre, from which so much can be gleaned 
about human nature, society and history"? It is as historical documents that 
I wish to approach these manuscripts and portray them in their own right. 
Once more similar texts have been scrutinized, these translations and the 
way they were composed will hopefully provide us with valuable information 
regarding medieval Christian Arabic-speaking communities and the world in 
which they were created.!3 


44 Method and Principles of the Present Work 


The study of translation technique is essentially concerned with the relation- 
ship between source text (ST) and target text (TT). In the following chapters, 
I aim to deduce trends from the process of transferring lexical and syntactical 
features from the source language to the target language and molding it into 
a cohesive whole; regardless of whether or not such trends were deliberately 
pursued or based on ad hoc decisions. 

The relation between sT and TT is commonly described in terms of lit- 
eral versus free or non/less-literal renderings.^ This dichotomy may also be 
described as that between 'structural/formal equivalence' where every word 


12  M.Polliack, “‘The Unseen Joints of the Text’: On the Medieval Judaeo-Arabic Concept of 
Elision (Ihtisar) and its Gap-filling Functions in Biblical Interpretation’, in Words, Ideas, 
Worlds: Biblical Essays in Honour of Yairah Amit (eds. A. Brenner and F. H. Polak; Sheffield: 
Sheffield Phoenix Press, 2012), pp. 179-205, here p. 182. 

13 For the adaption of ancient texts in order to better suit an Islamic milieu in the Syriac 
tradition, see M. P. Penn, “Monks, Manuscripts, and Muslims: Syriac Textual Changes in 
Reaction to the Rise of Islam", Hugoye: Journal of Syriac Studies 12/2 (2009), pp. 235-57. 

14 The dichotomy between word for word vs. sense for sense, or literary vs. free or form 
vs. content etc. is the crucial question for every translation venture; in the words of 
Schleiermacher: “Either the translator leaves the writer alone as much as possible and 
moves the reader toward the writer, or he [sic] leaves the reader alone as much as pos- 
sible and moves the writer toward the reader", see J. Munday, Introducing Translation 
Studies: Theories and Applications (Florence: Routledge, 2001), p. 28. See also Nida, Toward 
a Science of Translating, pp. 2-3. Exactly what constitutes a literal or non-literal transla- 
tion may be difficult to establish, see Barr, “Typology”, pp. 279-94. In this study the terms 
literal and non (or less)-literal are used in a non-absolute, comparative sense as a tool to 
describe Arabic Bible translations which have as yet been subjected to very little scholarly 
scrutiny. 
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is translated one by one (verbatim translation) in order to attain structural 
equivalence between sT and TT, and ‘semantic equivalence’ where the larger 
text unit is taken into consideration (sense for sense translation) and where 
the form of the sT is less valued.!5 In the first case, the translator aims to bring 
the reader back to the original composition and through imitation to elucidate 
in the TT the structure of the sT and its inner dynamics. In the second case, 
the translator is concerned with adjusting the TT to the paradigm of the target 
language/culture and with bringing the sT to the reader. Both translations may 
be faithful; one to the form and the other to the meaning of the st, should 
they be at variance with each other. Compare for instance the translation of 
the Hebrew sama‘ ba-qoli into the Arabic ’isma‘li-qawlt. Besides the use of the 
Arabic preposition /i instead of bi which would be a mirror translation of the 
Hebrew, this translation attains high formal equivalence vis-à-vis the original 
yet it is written in sound Arabic. However, this translation does not wholly 
reflect the meaning of the Hebrew which is “hear my voice/listen to me" and in 
Arabic “hear my speech/account”. Semantically, the Arabic translation isma‘ 
li-sawti "hear my voice" would more closely reflect the meaning of the sT.!6 

Since verbatim renditions generally occur in Ms Sinai Ar. 1and Ms Sinai Ar. 2 
(henceforth Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2) only if semantically sound, there is no 
need to linger on the complexity of literal versus non-literal translation options. 
In this context however, it is worth mentioning that additions in the TT do not 
formally correspond to any translation equivalents in the sT. Additions often 
serve to explicate what is inferable from the context and hence their insertion 
in the TT enhances the meaning of the sT. An addition may be faithful to the 
semantics of the sT but not to its form and is therefore defined as non-literal. 
In the same manner, no information is generally lost by the substitution of a 
clause constituent for a pronoun. The abbreviation is non-literal in that it does 
not reflect the structure of the sT but as long as the referent of the pronoun is 
clear, the rendition is still faithful to its meaning. 


15 For the term ‘structural literalism’, see M. Polliack, "Alternate Renderings and Additions 
in Yeshu'ah ben Yehudah's Arabic Translation of the Pentateuch”, The Jewish Quarterly 
Review N.S. 84/2 (1993-94), pp. 209-26; cf. n. 28 in the present chapter. For the terms 'for- 
mal equivalence' where consideration is taken for both form and meaning, and 'dynamic 
equivalence' where the translator seeks to achieve a similar effect on the target audi- 
ence as the text had on the source audience, see Nida, Toward a Science of Translating, 
PP. 159-77. 

16 The example is taken from B. Hary, “Judeo-Arabic as a Mixed Language”, in Middle Arabic 
and Mixed Arabic: Diachrony and Synchrony (eds. L. Zack and A. Schippers; Boston: Brill, 


2012), pp. 125-73. 
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Since James Barr published his article “The Typology in Literalism in Ancient 
Bible Translations", many scholars have been careful not to classify a transla- 
tion as ‘free’ or ‘literal’ in its entirety but to examine the translation according 
to a number of features and place each of them on a ‘free-literal’ scale." The 
starting point of such a study is the assumption that in every aspect a transla- 
tion is literal and by ‘literal’ is meant “similar to the element found in the source 
language"!? The multi-feature approach elaborated on by Barr and adopted 
and discussed by many other scholars, serves also as the basis of the present 
thesis.!9 Most translation features identified in our Arabic texts are attested 
in well-established translations such as the Septuagint and the Peshitta.?9 
The sum of the features normally examined in such studies nevertheless fails 


17 See also Nida, Toward a Science of Translating, p. 156. 

18  J-E. Eriksson, The Hymn of David Interpreted in Syriac: A Study on Translation Technique in 
the First Book of the Book of Psalms (Ps 1-441) in the Pesitta (PhD Dissertation submitted at 
Uppsala University, 1989), p. 2. According to E. Tov, such a point of departure is not based 
on the understanding that most translations are literal but is adopted because it is easier 
to define a literal rendering than a non-literal/free rendering, The Text-Critical Use of the 
Septuagint in Biblical Research (2. rev. and enl. ed.; Jerusalem: Simor, 1997), p. 53. 

19 For some of the many relevant studies on translation techniques employed in the 
Septuagint, see the works by Barr, "Typology"; A. Aejmelaeus, Parataxis in the Septuagint: 
A Study of the Renderings of the Hebrew Coordinate Clauses in the Greek Pentateuch 
(Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae. 31, Helsinki, 1982); idem, On the Trail of the 
Septuagint Translator: Collected Essays (Kampen: Kok Pharos, 1993). In this connection 
see also Z. Talshir, “Linguistic Development and the Evaluation of Translation Technique 
in the Septuagint’, in Studies in Bible (ed. S. Japhet; Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1986), 
pp. 301-20; and E. Tov, "Three Dimensions of Lxx Words’, Revue Biblique 83 (1976), 
pp. 529-44, here pp. 532-42 on stereotyping and other literalist trends in the Septuagint. 
For a multi-featured analysis on the Peshitta of Job, see H. M. Szpek, Translation 
Technique of the Peshitta to Job: A Model for Evaluating a Text with Documentation from 
the Peshitta to Job (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1991); for the many additions in the Peshitta 
version of Chronicles, see P. B. Dirksen, "Some Aspects of the Translation Technique in 
P-Chronicles" in The Peshitta as a Translation: Papers Read at the 11 Peshitta Symposium 
Held at Leiden 19—21 August 1933 (eds. P. B. Dirksen and A. van der Kooij; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1955), pp. 7-23; for the relation between Peshitta Daniel and various Vorlagen, see R. A. 
Taylor, The Peshitta of Daniel (Leiden: Brill, 1994). For translation techniques employed in 
the Aramaic Targums, see Flesher and Chilton, Aramaic Targums, especially pp. 39—54. 

20 In many ofthe ancient translations the syntactic structure is rearranged in order to clarify 
the meaning of the sT or to create a more fluent target language. In the same vein, a non- 
equivalent word may be selected in the TT as a means to better explicate what is consid- 
ered to be the intended meaning of the sT. The omission or addition of a text unit is also 
well attested. Cf. references mentioned in the previous footnote. 
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to capture the essence of, or correctly describe, our Arabic texts.?! It is gener- 
ally not the kind of technique but the extent—in quality and quantity—to 
which such techniques are employed in early Arabic Daniel translations that 
limits their comparability to other ancient and medieval Bible translations. It 
would appear that the composers of these Arabic translations never intended 
to translate the sT literally so that literal renderings generally constitute the 
exception.?? Moreover, as opposed to many other well-studied Bible transla- 
tions, these Arabic texts were never reworked into standardized versions. It 
may therefore not be entirely fruitful to use methods which have been devel- 
oped for the study of more thoroughly scrutinized traditions. 

That said, it is difficult or even unavoidable to pursue a study on transla- 
tion technique without considering a literal rendering of the sT as the default 
option. Thus, the wider field of ancient Bible translations naturally serves as an 
incubator for the less developed field of Christian Arabic Bible translations. In 
a table included in Chapter 10 below, I will consider not only the kinds of tech- 
niques used in various Christian Arabic translations but also their frequency. 
In this way I aim to emphasize the abundance of non-literal renderings in 
many of these texts.?? As to the kinds of techniques that will be examined, my 


2ı1 Barr suggests that a rendering in the TT may be more or less literal on six different levels: 
1) The division into elements or segments, and the sequence in which these elements are 
represented; 2) The quantitative additions or subtraction of elements; 3) Consistency or 
non-consistency in the rendering; 4) Accuracy and level of semantic information, espe- 
cially in cases of metaphor and idiom; 5) Coded “etymological” indication of formal/ 
semantic relationships obtaining in the vocabulary of the original language; 6) Level of 
text and level of analysis, “Typology’, pp. 294-323. For a modification of Barr's catego- 
ries, see Eriksson, The Hymn of David Interpreted in Syriac, pp. 3-4. The primary criti- 
cism against Barr's method is the risk of a solely mechanical registration of data, ibid., 
p. 2. Compare also the five categories proposed by Tov to define literalism: 1) Consistency; 
2) The representation of the constituents of Hebrew words by individual Greek equiva- 
lents; 3) Word-order; 4) Quantitative representation (i.e. omissions and additions); and 5) 
Linguistic adequacy of lexical choice, The Text-Critical Use, pp. 54-60. 

22 Cf. Talshir “Linguistic Development’, p. 303 where she writes concerning the relation 
between the sT and the TT: “the confusion [of what is a literal vs. less-literal translation 
technique] is still great and its real extent becomes apparent when the translation under 
study is one which stands at the far end of the less-literal translations". 

23 Since the translations under the scope of this study are so reader-oriented I wish to 
emphasize the role of the Arabic target language—its grammar and literary style—as 
a second but equally important parameter against which the translators measured their 
translation options. Each rendition between sT and TT may be defined as attaining 1) for- 
mal equivalence; 2) semantic equivalence; or 3) substituting the original meaning. In the 
first case, the translation option which best reflects the structure of the sT is intended. In 
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aim is to make the present translations comparable within the larger scope 
of Arabic Bible translations in particular. I believe that it is desirable that, at 
an initial stage, scholars in this field use a joint methodology which focuses 
on approximately the same set of techniques. The identification of such tech- 
niques requires a number of scholars who combine forces in covering a vast 
number of extant translations. By focusing on similar features, the findings of 
each work may be comparable with other works within the Christian Arabic 
Bible milieu and further afield, encompassing Arabic Bible translations in use 
among Muslims, Jews, and Samaritans. As a point of departure I will follow 
the method, i.e. selected features, developed by Meira Polliack in her work on 
Judaeo-Arabic translations of the Pentateuch: The Karaite Tradition of Arabic 
Bible Translations.?^ The Karaite translations are in many respects more literal 
than our Christian Arabic texts. In the present study, categories have therefore 
been added, omitted or duly modified in order to meet the specifics of the two 
main manuscripts, Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2. 

The study of translation techniques is divided into five chapters: Textual 
Additions (5), Textual Omissions (6), Textual Substitutions (7), Lexicon (8), 
and Syntax (9). In the first two chapters, I focus on words, phrases, and clauses 
that are added or omitted vis-à-vis the sT and how the cohesion of the biblical 
text thus becomes an object of interpretation.?5 The process of creating textual 
cohesion appears to be closely connected to the translators' stylistic prefer- 
ences. The difference in style between the biblical narrative and literary Arabic 
seems, for instance, to be the source of many omissions, abbreviations, and 
paraphrases in the TT of repetitive material in the sT. Similarly, many additions 
in the TT clearly result from the notion that a literal rendering of the typically 


the second case, the translator clearly aims to expound the source unit within the para- 
digm of the Arabic target language which cannot be considered a deviation from the sT. 
In the third case, however, the translator leaves the realm of the biblical narrative and 
enters into the larger cultural context (cf. Chapter 7.1). 

24 . M.Polliack, The Karaite Tradition of Arabic Bible Translation: A Linguistic and Exegetical 
Study of Karaite Translations of the Pentateuch from the tenth and Eleventh Centuries 
CE (Leiden: Brill, 1997). For previous studies on Christian Arabic Bible translations, see 
Chapter 10 below. 

25 According to M. Halliday and R. Hasan “the concept of cohesion is a semantic one; it 
refers to relations of meaning that exist within the text, and define it as a text. Cohesion 
occurs where the INTERPRETATION of some element in the discourse is dependent on 
that of another. The one PRESUPPOSES the other, in the sense that it cannot be effectively 
decoded except by recourse to it. When this happens, a relation of cohesion is set up, and 
the two elements, the presupposing and the presupposed, are thereby at least potentially 
integrated into a text”, Cohesion in English (London: Longman, 1976), p. 4. Cf. Polliack, The 
Karaite Tradition, p. 208 n. 1. 
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concise source language would cause grammatical and semantic insufficiency 
in the TT26 In the chapter on substitutions, I concentrate on examples in 
which a text unit above word level in the sT is rendered in the TT by a formally 
inaccurate translation equivalent. I confine this study to substitutions refer- 
ring to theological statements or idiomatic and metaphoric speech but also 
to text units which are paraphrased for no obvious reason. In the chapters on 
lexical and syntactical features, I study the rendition in the TT of specific words 
or constructions in the sT. In these two sections, it becomes distinctly clear 
whether the translator, through close imitation, aimed at creating a transpar- 
ent TT or if he was more concerned with the overall content of the sT. 

While the sections on lexicon, syntax, and additions in Polliack's work cover 
most categories found in the Christian Arabic translations of this study, the 
numerous omissions in them demand more elaboration. Substitutions, as the 
term is used for the purpose of the present study, are not included in Polliack's 
study. 

The main corpus of the present work is restricted to Daniel chapter 1-6. 
Examples beyond this corpus are sporadically included, depending on the fre- 
quency and kind of the selected features. 

In order to situate the Arabic Daniel translations preserved in Sinai Ar. 1 and 
Sinai Ar. 2 in the larger context of medieval Arabic Bible translations, I will 
include, in relevant sections, a comparison with the Arabic versions of Daniel 
attributed to two tenth-century Jewish translators: the Karaite Yefet ben Eli 
and the Rabbanite Saadiah Gaon.?’ In various ways these Jewish translators 
represent two distinct approaches to Bible translation. Yefet's version, which 
is in many respects highly literal, provides us with an example of just how far 
some translators were willing to stretch the lexicon and syntax of the Arabic 
target language in order to reach structural equivalence with the sT.?8 Saadiah, 


26 Cf. Steiner, A Biblical Translation in the Making, p. 23 n. 39. 

27 Amore thorough comparison between Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 on the one hand and 
Yefet on the other is offered in Chapter 9 Syntax and between the Christian Arabic manu- 
scripts and both Yefet and Saadiah in Chapter 7 Lexicon. For Yefet's text, D. S. Margoliouth 
(ed. and trans.), A Commentary on the Book of Daniel by Yephet Ibn Ali The Karaite 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1889) is used and for Saadiah’s tafsir, J. Qafih (ed.), Daniel ‘im 
targum u-perus rabbenu Sa'adiah ben Yosef fayyumi u-perus rabbi Tanhum ha-Yorusalmi 
(Jerusalem: Makhon Mishnat ha-Rambam, 1981). 

28  Polliack uses the term ‘structural literalism’ to describe the underlying feature of Karaite 
Bible translations: "Karaite translators exhibit a natural tendency to translate the Hebrew 
source text word for word into Arabic, often in clear imitation of Hebrew grammar and 
lexicon. They may thus have been motivated by the affect of sound-similarity in their 
choice of cognate roots and by the Hebrew word order in their choice of sentence struc- 
ture.” See Polliack, "Alternate Renderings’, pp. 210-u. 
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on the other hand, gave precedence to semantic consideration over formal 
equivalence between source and target text and adjusted the latter in accor- 
dance with Classical Arabic style and the wider Jewish tradition. 

The literal approach adopted by Yefet is well-represented in the history of 
Bible translation. The fact that such an approach may result in a clumsy and 
unnatural target language was in the eyes of many translators preferable to the 
risk of distorting the original message of the Bible.?? Another literal rendition 
of the Bible is represented by the Syriac version of Daniel in the Peshitta. In 
many of the text samples excerpted in the following chapters, both the Hebrew- 
Aramaic Masoretic text and the Syriac Peshitta will be displayed. Through them 
it becomes apparent that the Syriac translator(s) generally aimed at creating 
a mirror translation of its Hebrew-Aramaic Vorlage; just like Yefet, the Syriac 
translator(s) imitated the syntactic structure of the sT to a great extent and 
frequently employed sound-similar roots, etc. In this comparative environ- 
ment it becomes evident that not only do the numerous additions, omissions 
and substitutions attested in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 define them as non- 
literal. Also, in the light of many Late Antique and medieval Bible translations 
in which highly literal renditions are common, renderings into natural—as 
opposed to understandable but clumsy—Arabic represent the unanticipated 
translational choice. Thus, it appears that these Arabic translations constitute 
a rather unique case in the history of Bible translation. As mentioned above, 
this is mainly to be understood as a result of their intended function. 


411 The Arabic Texts and Their Vorlagen 

As demonstrated in Vorlage Dependence (3.5), Sinai Ar. 1 is based on the Syriac 
Peshitta while Sinai Ar. 2 is translated from the Hebrew and Aramaic Masoretic 
text (MT). The fact that our two Arabic texts are based on two different Vorlagen 
may naturally affect the outcome of the translations and subsequently limit 
the comparability between them. However, the Peshitta of Daniel carefully 
imitates its Hebrew and Aramaic Vorlage which is clearly of a type reminis- 
cent of the MT.*° Rarely, therefore does the meager amount of textual variation 


29 A literal and consistent rendering in the TT of a certain feature in the sT further proved 
the scribe's full comprehension of a grammatical phenomenon and had a touch of pres- 
tige attached to it, see M. Polliack, "Concepts of Scripture among the Jews of the Medieval 
Islamic World" in Jewish Concepts of Scripture: A Comparative Introduction (ed. B. Sommer; 
New York: New York University Press, 2012), pp. 80-101, here pp. 80-88. 

30 For the Vorlage dependence of Daniel in the Peshitta, see Taylor, The Peshitta of Daniel. 
For the imitative language of the Peshitta, see the notes on pp. 25-26 in G. Goldenberg, 
"Bible Translations and Syriac Idiom’, in The Peshitta as a Translation: Papers Read at the 
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between the two Vorlagen cause any methodological problems. There is nev- 
ertheless a tendency in the Peshitta to clarify ambiguous syntactic structures 
in the sT and to add what are perceived as missing referential elements. This 
trend of elucidating unclear passages is also a characteristic of the Arabic 
translations and the need to clarify the sT in the TT through non-literal ren- 
derings is therefore slightly less urgent in the Peshitta-based Sinai Ar. 1 than in 
the Masoretic-based Sinai Ar. 2. Where the difference in translation technique 
between Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 is likely to be the result of Vorlage variance, 
this will be noted in relevant sections. 

It is well known that Christian Arabic Bible translations may be based 
on Greek, Syriac, Latin, and, in rare cases, Hebrew Vorlagen and sometimes 
revised according to secondary sources. If we wish to study the techniques 
employed in this vast and heterogeneous corpus of texts in a comparative 
manner, a methodology which transcends Vorlage dependence is imperative. 
Thus, I do not consider it a problem that the two Arabic translations are based 
on different Vorlagen other than the fact that the rendition of double Vorlagen 
with their respective English translations is space consuming;?! 


4412 Linguistic Register of the Arabic Texts 

Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 exhibit both Classical Arabic (CA) and Middle Arabic 
(MA) features, that is non-Classical traits typically found in Arabic texts com- 
posed by and for Jews and Christians during the Middle Ages.?? For instance, 


II Peshitta Symposium Held at Leiden 19-21 August 1933 (eds. P. B. Dirksen, A. van der Kooij; 
Leiden: Brill, 1955), pp. 25-39. 

31 The Masoretic text in the present study is based on the Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia 
edition; the Peshitta is based on the Leiden Edition, i.e. The Old Testament in Syriac; 
the Greek Theodotion and Septuagint is based on A. Rahlf's Septuaginta: id est Vetus 
Testamentum graece iuxta Lxx interpretes (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgeselschaft, [1935] 
1979), the Syrohexapla on Ceriani's facsimile (A. M. Ceriani, Codex Syro-hexaplaris 
Ambrosianus, photolithographice editus, in Monumenta sacra et profana 7, Milan: 
Bibliotheca Ambrosiana, published in 1874); and the Vulgate is based on Biblia Sacra 
Vulgata (5th edition, Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2007). None of the Coptic, 
Ethiopic, Armenian, or Georgian translations of Daniel have been taken into consider- 
ation. All these are based on, or revised according to, Theodotion. 

32 The term ‘Middle Arabic’ is often used in an ambivalent manner. A closer definition is 
provided by B. Hary who basically divides 'Middle Arabic' into "Literary Written Middle 
Arabic" and "Dialectal Spoken Middle Arabic" and defines the former as a variety com- 
posed of (p. 56) "certain features of Classical Arabic, dialectal elements, pseudo-corrected 
forms, and the standardization of such forms", see Multiglossia in Judeo-Arabic: With an 
Edition, Translation and Grammatical Study of the Cairene Purim Scroll (Leiden: Brill, 
1992), pp. 49-69. For further discussion on the terminology and phenomenon of Middle 
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an inflected verb following a subordinating conjunction is generally rendered 
in the subjunctive mood as expected in cA. However, the same verb following 
the same conjunction may sporadically be rendered in the indicative mood, 
against CA practice. The term ‘Christian Arabic’ is sometimes applied to des- 
ignate texts written in Arabic by Christians about Christian topics. Influences 
from the main traditional language which was prevalent in these communities 
alongside Arabic are often discernible in these texts. It should however be kept 
in mind that Christian Arabic texts exhibit a variety of regional features that are 
often present in non-Christian communities as well. As such, Christian Arabic 
cannot be understood as the Christian variant of the much more standardized 
classical Judaeo-Arabic.?? Joshua Blau's and Simon Hopkins' works on Middle 
Arabic features are helpful tools when we encounter a non- or uncommon CA 
trait and references will frequently be made especially to Blau's works in the 
samples offered below.?^ 


44.3 Transliteration and Translation Principles 

I aim to reproduce the orthography of Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 as closely as 
possible in the text samples below. Since as a rule neither /hamzah/, /mad- 
dah/, /waslah/, nor /ta$did/ appears in the manuscripts, they will not be 
included in the transcriptions. An exception is made for /tà' marbütah/ which 
despite its absence in the manuscripts will be supplied in the transcription to 
distinguish it from /ha’/. Consonantal diacritics which serve to differentiate 
between the letters /dal/ and /dal/ etc. frequently appear on all expected let- 
ters in the manuscripts; sometimes also where such is not expected. Since we 
cannot determine if a diacritic has been left out as a result of dialectal prefer- 
ences or carelessness, or if its imprint has faded over the years, consonantal 
letters will be rendered in the transcriptions in accordance with Ca. In general, 
no further changes will be made in the text samples. Unexpected forms will be 


Arabic and Mixed Arabic, see the articles published in L. Zack and A. Schippers (eds.), 
Middle Arabic and Mixed Arabic: Diachrony and Synchrony (Leiden: Brill, 2012). 

33 S. H. Griffith, The Bible in Arabic (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2013), pp. 105-6. 
For Judaeo-Arabic, see Y. Tobi, “Written Judeo-Arabic: Colloquial versus Middle Arabic’, in 
Middle Arabic and Mixed Arabic: Diachrony and Synchrony (eds. L. Zack and A. Schippers; 
Leiden: Brill, 2012), pp. 265-77, and idem, “Literature, Judeo-Arabic’. 

34 See J. Blau, GCA vols. 1-3; idem, A Handbook of Early Middle Arabic (Jerusalem: Max 
Schloessinger Memorial Foundation, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 2002); idem, The 
Emergence and Linguistic Background of Judaeo-Arabic: A Study of the Origins of Neo- 
Arabic and Middle Arabic (Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi Institute, 1999); and S. Hopkins, Studies in 
the Grammar of Early Arabic: Based upon Papyri Datable to before 300 AH /912 AD (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1984). 
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commented in the footnotes. It may nevertheless be helpful to note here that 
l'alif /and /alif maqsurah/ or /ya’/ are not always spelled out in final position, 
or on the contrary, spelled out where such is not expected. In final position, / 
"alif/ is often preferred in Sinai Ar. 1 where in the same word /alif maqsurah/ 
is rendered in Sinai Ar. 2 (for instance, in 5:17 U is rendered in Sinai Ar. 1 and 
ce in Sinai Ar. 2).35 

English translations of the Arabic texts have been rendered as closely as 
possible in line with the respective Vorlage in order to increase the compara- 
bility, without compromising the intelligibility of the English too much. Proper 
names in the English translations of the Arabic manuscripts are basically ren- 
dered in accordance with those of jJ Ps.?6 For discussions on the Arabic forms, 
see Proper Names (8.7). The verse order of the biblical passages follows the 
Masoretic text.3” 


35 The conjunction wa and the personal pronoun hum are sometimes separated from 
the following word and the future marker sa is often rendered as sa likewise separated 


from the following word ( f L) in Sinai Ar. 1. For these and other common trends in the 


orthography of Christian Arabic texts, see Blau, GCA vol. 1, pp. 61-130, 82-29. For spelling 
features in Sinai Ar. 2, see also Monferrer-Sala, “Plumbing the Depths’, pp. 667—71. 

36 The English translations, appended as a means to enhance the understanding of the text 
samples, are essentially based on the JPs version (Jewish Publication Society of America) 
when relating to the Masoretic text and the Peshitta. In the latter case a certain correc- 
tion in accordance with the Syriac Vorlage has been made when necessary. Lancelot C. L. 
Brenton's English translation is used for the few translations of the Greek texts. 

37 This is relevant for the division between Daniel chapter 3 and 4 and between chapter 5 
and 6 which varies according to the edition. In Daniel chapter 3 two verse systems will be 
referred to if relevant due to the presence of the Prayer and the Song in the Peshitta and 
in Sinai Ar. 1. 


CHAPTER 5 


Textual Additions 


The role of the translator as mediator between two linguistic frameworks is 
one of necessity. The main task of the translator is thus to bridge the unavoid- 
able gap between sT and TT. The breadth of the gap depends on a number 
of factors, such as translation technique, the natural correspondence between 
source and target language, the function of the translated text, as well as the 
literary genre of the text to be translated. The concise language typical of bibli- 
cal narrative style represents such a gap which the translator has to span if he 
or she wishes to capture the Hebrew sT in a target language governed by differ- 
ent stylistic norms.! Additions may be necessary not only in order to achieve 
aesthetic and stylistic clarity in the TT but also to achieve what the translator 
considers the correct comprehension of its message. In that case, the elliptic 
style of the biblical narrative may prompt the target-oriented translator to fill 
in the missing, or rather presupposed, information. In such cases stylistic and 
semantic considerations converge. 

The use of various additions ('pluses') reflects the translator's role as an 
active interpreter, rather than a passive transmitter, conveying not only the 
wording of the text itself (to the degree that this is possible) but also that 
which is perceived as its meaning.” Polliack states concerning the Karaite and 
Rabbanite Arabic Bible translators that: "It is not the search for a translation 
equivalent, but rather, the translator's reader-response to the source text and 
his interpretation of its meaning as a cohesive unit which generates the use of 
additions in the Arabic translated text"? By expressing his reader-response in 
the form of additions, she claims, the translator enters into the realm of the 
readers and limits the scope of interpretation.^ 


1 R.Alter The Art of Biblical Narrative (New York: Basic Books, 1981), p. 88. 

2 ‘Addition’ denotes a textual unit in the TT which lacks a formal translation equivalent in the 
ST. Some of the additions involve partial substitution of the wording in the st but if they sup- 
ply more information than their translation equivalent in the sT they are as a rule presented 
in this chapter. 

3 M.Polliack, The Karaite Tradition of Arabic Bible Translation: A Linguistic and Exegetical Study 
of Karaite Translations of the Pentateuch from the tenth and Eleventh Centuries cE (Leiden: 
Brill, 1997), p. 209. 

4 Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, p. 210. The similarities between Jewish and Christian addi- 
tion techniques as a means of creating textual cohesion are at times striking. This kind of 
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The aim of this chapter is to break down the additions encountered in the 
Christian Arabic translations of Daniel preserved in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 
into various categories. This not only enables us to describe the manuscripts 
but also to reach an abstraction of translation techniques which are common 
to both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 and those which are specific to each transla- 
tion. Moreover, this classification of additions could be instrumental in the 
future analysis of other, especially non-literal, Christian Arabic translations. 

The present chapter is divided into two main sections.5 Under Semantic 
Additions (5.1) I mainly present types of additions employed in order to bridge 
semantic ellipses and thereby to enhance the understanding of the sT in the TT. 
In the next section, Syntactic Additions (5.2) I present categories of additions 
introduced in the TT in order to bridge syntactic ellipses and hence adjust the 
TT to what is perceived by the translator to be proper and clear Arabic. This 
division between semantic additions on the one hand, and syntactic additions 
on the other, roughly corresponds to what Polliack terms ‘non-nuclear’ and 
‘nuclear’ additions. Whereas she defines ‘non-nuclear’ additions as focusing on 
textual clarification relating to the background of the narrative or to its mean- 
ing, ‘nuclear’ additions provide syntactic completion. Nuclear additions func- 
tion as complements of source words and are inserted where the structure of 
the sT is perceived as lacking a clause constituent. While this category gener- 
ally consists of single words, non-nuclear additions include textual extension 
on clause and sentence levels as well. 


amplification of the biblical text appears so to be in use among both Jews and Christians in 
the early era of the Islamic Empire. 

5 For Vorlage-related additions, the reader is referred to the section on Vorlage dependence 
(3.5.2.3). Also related to textual extension are what are commonly labelled alternate render- 
ings (8.6). In contrast to additions treated in this chapter such renderings clearly correlate to 
a formal translation equivalent in the sT. 

6 Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, pp. 212—39. Polliack's categories are applied in our analysis, 
though with some modification. Where additions in the translated text essentially serve 
to modify or clarify the meaning of the sT or the relation between clauses rather than to 
increase its syntactic flow or improve its style, they will be classified under the general cat- 
egory of semantic additions. Unlike in Polliack's study, the length of the addition will not be 
taken into account, only its function. The distinction between 'textually interpretative addi- 
tions’ (8.1) and ‘theological additions’ (8.2) in her work will basically be maintained in the 
present study as well, though the latter will mainly be treated in 7.1. The categories Referential 
links (8.3) and Temporal Links (8.4) in Polliack’s work are here treated in 5.1.2/3. Remaining 
categories are adjusted for the purpose of the present study and may in some regards match 
material treated by her in 8.1: 11 (textually interpretative non-nuclear additions). 
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The semantic and syntactic categories are not clear-cut and sometimes 
naturally overlap, but an attempt to keep them apart will be made in order 
to better reflect the translators' agenda and view-point. The overall aim of the 
translators is apparently to create a logically-coherent and comprehensible 
text, interpreted within the larger realm of the Church,’ and portrayed in clear 
Arabic. In other words, when deemed necessary by the translator, the coher- 
ence of the translated text, achieved through additions, overrides the intrinsic 
literary dimension of the biblical sr which is overpowered by the linguistic 
and literary norms of the Arabic target language. 

The reader is reminded that whereas Sinai Ar. 1 is translated from the Syriac 
ST (the Peshitta), Sinai Ar. 2 is primarily based on the Hebrew-Aramaic sT (the 
Masoretic text). In the examples below, both sTs will be offered if renderings 
in both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 are presented. Where just one of the Arabic 
manuscripts is discussed, only the relevant sT will be offered. 

It is worthwhile emphasizing that the various techniques classified here 
are to be regarded as tendencies in translation and that there are instances of 
inconsistencies in the manuscripts in every category. Based on their meager 
representation in later manuscripts, these two translations never reached the 
status of authoritative texts. Yet, they mirror what the translator recognized to 
be the indispensable parts of the Book of Daniel and how to best portray this 
in a cohesive manner. As will be shown in Chapter 10, many of the features 
identified in these texts are representative of a number of early Arabic Bible 
translations and so they define a large corpus of the early transmission of the 
Bible into Arabic among Near Eastern Christians. 


5.1 Semantic Additions 


Semantic additions consist as a rule of new or repeated information which the 
translator perceived as missing yet essential for a fuller, more aesthetic, logical 
or correct understanding of the sT in the TT. Thus, semantic additions essen- 
tially provide the TT audience with semantic information that appears to be 
lacking or taken for granted by the original historical audience and that serves 
to make the sT comprehensible and coherent to the TT reader. While the trans- 
lators used these additions to emphasize the sT's inner-logic, coherence and 
apparent rationale within the TT, they de-emphasize the sT's intrinsic poetic 


7 Seeintroduction to Chapter 7 in the present study. 
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or mystical dimensions. They are distinguished from elements that are added 
to bridge syntactic ellipses which occur when a text is transposed from the lin- 
guistic paradigm of the source language to that of the target language (cf. 5.2). 

The semantic additions attested in our study have been divided into various 
subcategories in order to clarify their distinctive functions aside from general 
textual clarification. The first category, Cultural-Logical Adjusters (5.1.1), reflects 
areworking of the biblical narratives of Daniel in accordance with what seems 
to be contemporary cultural standards of logical coherence and preciseness. 

Most examples in the following four categories serve to clarify the internal 
order of actions, events, and characters within the Book of Daniel, and thus 
increase the connectedness of the various narrative components in order to 
reinforce the cohesiveness of the text. In Referential Links (5.1.2) we focus on 
the addition of referential elements that point to a character, event, or action 
that has already been mentioned, or will be mentioned, in the narrative. 

The next category, Temporal Links (5.1.3), presents examples in which tem- 
poral links that connect actions and events in a clearer consecutive time 
sequence are added. 

Examples of additions that lack formal translation equivalents in the rel- 
evant text passage yet echo similar, often repetitive, formulations in other 
places in the sT are presented in Repeated Information (5.1.4). 

Under Explicative Additions (5.1.5) are presented additions that serve to spell 
out information that is in fact provided in the st though apparently too con- 
cisely in the eyes of the translator. Such additions often include partial sub- 
stitution of a rendering in the sT in that the translator develops condensed 
cohesive links of the kind "like this" into fuller ones: "just like the king did". 

The last subcategory of semantic textual extension is what is here labeled 
Specifications and Dramatic Elements (5.1.6). Here I treat the addition of an 
adverb, noun or a short phrase which is inserted in the TT in order to define 
the location or state of a noun, action or event more closely. Such additions 
often seem to relate to the poetic or dramatic dimension of the text. In a simi- 
lar manner, verbs are sporadically inserted in the TT without equivalents in the 
ST. Most of these verbs appear to intensify the vividness of the narrative and 
are thereby related to the expectations of the new audience of the text. Other 
added verbs serve to modify the original verb in the sT. 

Naturally, the above-listed categories of semantic additions are not exhaus- 
tive of the rich and varied manuscript material. Yet, they represent common 
textual features disclosed in the course of the investigation, and so they serve 
to illustrate a basic aspect of the methodology employed in the Arabic transla- 
tions of Daniel preserved in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2. 
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511 . Cultural-Logical Adjusters 

Among the more intriguing techniques encountered in both manuscripts is the 
employment of additions that adjust the TT in accordance with what appears 
to be contemporary cultural and intellectual standards of logical coherence, 
sometimes by limiting or expanding the interpretative span of a source unit. 
While this is in some sense true of the majority of additions in Sinai Ar. 1 and 
Sinai Ar. 2, the adjusters treated in this section do not necessarily extract infor- 
mation from the immediate biblical narrative but are concerned with logical 
coherence as such. In contrast, most of the additions in the following catego- 
ries adjust the TT within the wider narrative context of the Book of Daniel 
itself. 

As will be observed in the examples presented below, extra-textual adjusters 
are employed in the manuscripts not only in a similar manner but sometimes 
in relation to the very same text unit in these otherwise disparate translations. 

(1)? In 236 in the sts, Daniel simply entered the king's court in order to ask 
for a delay. Both translators appear to have viewed Daniel's natural and unin- 
hibited entrance into the king's court problematic in terms of their own cul- 
tural experience and ideas of court etiquette since they added a longer text 
unit in the TT to adjust the narrative. Both translators confirmed the positive 
response to the request by adding “and he did/and he complied with him" at 
the end of the verse (the Peshitta dispenses with the MT unit “went in and"): 


mna" RIYAT AVI Sy wT MT 
cal ddu i also poo e. Leura P 


MT/P And Daniel/went in and/@/asked the king to give him time 


eng M JU. ale je» LS IM de de ol all Ce? si 
Je [Joey ol al 


sı and he asked of him that he would bring him before the king and 
when he entered before him he asked the king and requested from 
him that he would grant him a delay [...] and he did 


8 Related to court experience is also the addition in Sinai Ar. 2 in 51. We are informed in the 
ST that Belshazzar drank wine on his feast, but the clause is altered in Sinai Ar. 2 into “and he 
was eating and drinking”, as a royal feast likely included food as well as drinks: 

ity BLOS L..]s2 nn9 yan NBN "ap? MT 
9 Forthe omission of the clause subject, cf. 633. 
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[...] Mel a9 fe ol JUS LAU M Js AJ ils 030-6 s2 
ab 


s2 and Daniel asked for permission to enter before the king and asked 
him to postpone time for him [...] and he complied with him 


(2)! In 2:38-40 the vision recounted in 2:32-33 is interpreted. We learn here 
that the statue's golden head symbolizes the first kingdom and that its belly 
and thighs of brass signify the third kingdom. Yet, the second kingdom is not 
explicitly connected in the sT with the statue's breast and arms of silver. In 
both manuscripts this missing link “and /that/he/ is the silver" is added in 2:39: 


RUT TINS PN 12503 TI NYIN ANN 3220 ipn TWMI MT 


waala wisn esas cos Whine ehala manh woo P 
réxs3 dudum 5a chive’ 


MT/P But after you shall arise another kingdom inferior to yours; then 
another, a third kingdom of bronze 


Vas 


S1 and another king which is inferior to you will arise after you and 
that is the silver, and the third king he is the bronze 


Bo WIE Sle Lal Mp gly Leal gag iga Elle Sue Cy psy s2 
oe 


10 CA de. 

11 In 1315 we learn in the Mr that after ten days of eating herbs and drinking water the 
countenances of the Jewish men appeared fairer than the rest and therefore the steward 
took away their food. Apparently to clarify how the steward knew that the Jewish men 
appeared fairer, the wording is extented in Sinai Ar. 2 into "he presented them" and so he 
saw this improvement (cf. 5.1.3; for the substitution at the beginning of the verse cf. 6.2.2): 

OPRI ni nop op nypm MT 
Pb QI ES epa e| MS m ony s2 


12 For the repetition of the verb, cf. 5.2.1.2. 
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s2 and another king which is inferior to you will arise after you and he is 
the silver and a third kingdom will also rise and it is the bronze 


(3)3 The majority of cultural-logical adjusters consists of a single word. 
For instance, in 5:5 both translators remarked that it was not real "human fin- 
gers” (xtra exea XS. [WINT "1 WIL) but a "shape" (Sinai Ar. 1 
ola YI ale! 44) or "image" (Sinai Ar. 2 oLal wg eo QU.) “of human fin- 
gers" that appeared on Belshazzar's wall. 

(4) In 2:23 we read in the sTs that Daniel gave praise to "the God of my 
fathers" In Sinai Ar. 1 the same passage is rendered "you are my God and the 
God of my fathers" The addition serves to make the phrase more inclusive and 
logical in the sense that God is perceived by the translator not only as the God 
of Daniel's forefathers but also of Daniel himself: 


mnm aaro manm wna mona eae wd P 


P You, O God of my fathers I thank and praise 


gel ll S A Qu ally gol cas 
sı You are my God and the God of my fathers, you I thank and you I praise 


(5) In 5:28 we read in the Peshitta that the kingdom “is given to Media and 
Persia" (coxaYa ma ,c ama). In Sinai Ar. 1 the potential personifica- 
tion of the abstract entities "Media and Persia" is circumvented by the addi- 
tion of "king" i.e. the kingdom “is given to the king of Media and Persia”! 
(abs lk AU coss). A similar addition is attested in Sinai Ar. 2 in 
5:13 where the MT renders “whom the king my father brought from Judah” 
(mm pa ^as NBD "mmn 71). In Sinai Ar. 2 "Judah" is specified into “land of 


13 Compare Saadiah: } NDIN T 171¥2 (in J. Qafih (ed.), Daniel ‘im targum u-perus rabbenu 
Sa'adiah ben Yosef fayyumi u-perus rabbi Tanhum ha-Yorusalmi (Jerusalem: Makhon 
Mishnat ha-Rambam, 1981), p. NYX. See also the addition of “an image of” a statue in Sinai 
Ar. 2 in 2:31: 

Nub Tn DbY 158 nnn nm Nay ANN MT 
He elio gS eo Jt. etii g cab AU Ig sli sa 

14 For the conversion of active participles to imperfect verbs, cf. 9.6.1. 

15 Compare terr. et gent "Medes" and "Persians" in F. Brown, et al, The Brown-Driver- 
Briggs Hebrew and English Lexicon: With an Appendix Containing the Biblical Aramaic 
(Massachusetts: Hendrickson Publishers, 2006; Originally publiched by Houghton, 
Mifflin and Co., Boston, 1906), pp. 1099; 1108. 
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Judah" (13 3€. UF jl Q^ AUI gs le gd) so as to avoid the idea that the more 
abstract option “people of Judah" is intended. 


51.2 Referential Links 

In the following four sections we focus on the effort of the translators to 
increase the cohesiveness of the translated text in the light of other passages 
in the Book of Daniel itself. Referential links!6 are added, for instance, in Sinai 
Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 in order to increase the coherence between characters, 
actions and events of the narrative and so to present it in a clearer and more 
comprehensive way. These links usually refer back to an already mentioned 
character, event or action but may occasionally point ahead to the future. 
Additions regarding characters may serve either to clarify the internal relations 
between the various characters in a more thorough manner or to connect the 
heroes of specific stories to the overall narrative (ex. 6-9). In a similar way, 
referential links may be inserted in order to increase the cohesion between 
actions or events (ex. 10—13). 

(6) In 234 the captain of the king’s guard "Arioch" appears on the scene. 
Since this is his first appearance, the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 added “[and Daniel 
said to] a man whose name was [Arioch] and he is...”. This addition serves to 
introduce Arioch in a clear manner as a new character on the scene and signals 
to the reader that he is not expected to identify the hitherto unknown man: 


DI voie mwa vlad xe Maa ceo P 
alir eivi 


P Then Daniel took advice and council and said to Arioch, the captain of 
the king's guard 


si And Daniel said to a man whose name was Arioch and he is the captain 
of the king's guard 


16  Iusethe term ‘referential link’ for added personal pronouns, demonstratives, and com- 
paratives which indicate that full information is to be retrieved from elsewhere. I include 
the addition of previously mentioned personal names that function in a referential man- 
ner preceded by the definite article “the”, as in “Nebuchadnezzar, the father of Belshazzar’, 
see M. Halliday and R. Hasan, Cohesion in English (London: Longman, 1976), pp. 31-87. 

17 The source unit “took advice and council" was apparently considered superfluous and left 
out in the TT, cf. 6.3.2. 
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(7)!8 Several additions, often involving partial substitution of elements in 
the sT, aim to establish the relation between Nebuchadnezzar and the person 
regarded as his son Belshazzar. The first time we encounter a reference to king 
Belshazzar, namely in 5:1, the new character is supplied in Sinai Ar. 1 with the 
additional information “the son of Nebuchadnezzar”. By such an addition the 
new hero is clearly connected to the previous story in which Nebuchadnezzar 
was a main character: 


si eA» anis daly or P 
Ue lab? pol c Gy pole eua sı 


P Belshazzar the king made a great feast 
sı And Belshazzar, the son of Nebuchadnezzar, made a pompous feast 


(8) The source word “king” in 5:12 is substituted for “your father" in both 
Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2. Apparently, the phrase "the king" could be misinter- 
preted as referring to the current king Belshazzar while the context refers to his 
father Nebuchadnezzar: 


ayxwora MNV ov N22071 Ota n3 MT 
toxhls mmx sax also Mona P 


MT/P /in the same/O/ Daniel whom the king named Belteshazzar 


pom" elc. Em OF ol JU» gr» S1 
20 al Sy! oly gill ls acl gill ss s2 


S1 and he is Daniel, whom your father named Belteshazzar 
s2 andhe isthe one whose name is Daniel, whom your father named 
Baltasar 


18 Compare 5:29 where the link is strengthened in Sinai Ar. 1 by the substitution of 
“Belshazzar” for “the son of Nebuchadnezzar”: 


Leur marala irh eala ie Ema P 
pidi duly pb ot die Hb si 
See also Sinai Ar. 2 in 5:3 (i.e. 5:2-3, cf. 6.1.1.1): 
«les pol Cu Y Abd! co 23 s2 Mi 8220 Tina PAWN MT 
19 For the omission of the attribute "king" cf. 6.1.1.2. 
20  Forthe rendition of this name in Sinai Ar. 2, cf. 8.7.2. 
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(9) A more subtle example of where the historical layer of the text is 
strengthened is attested in 5:30—6:1. In order to connect Belshazzar's reign to 
that of king Darius, which is taken to immediately succeed the former, the 
translator of Sinai Ar. 1 added “in his place" Darius reigned while in the st the 
two stories are simply connected by the conjunction “and”: 


có raia [6:1] eX. reals iexhls Lilo calls ms P 
rhasls Mas 


P That very night Belshazzar, the Chaldean king, was slain. [61] And 
Darius the Mede received the kingdom 


ole dll velo Ae lag [63] il o pola ald pe s 


S1 That very night Belshazzar the king of Babylon was slain [6:1] and in 
his place Darius the Median king ruled 


(10) In 3:32 the translator of Sinai Ar. 2 added the clause "and what I have 
seen in the vision" to the original wording in the MT. Nebuchadnezzar's vision 
is central to the narrative in the following chapter and this addition supplies 
us with information which is more concrete regarding the content of the story 
which is about to begin: 


TINA? AT? 50 WY RIZR DD TAY T VIAN NN MT 


MT It has seemed good unto me to declare the signs and wonders that 
God Most High has wrought toward me 


Ct Cal 8 ley cael, SL! Ge de VI AY cure 4b! 8 s2 
lp. ely oae ol by JI 


s2 The God Most High has revealed to me wonders and miracles and 
what I have seen in the vision I will declare and tell about 


21 For the rendition of poetic and abstract source units, see 7.2 and 8.4.1. 
22 For the non-literal rendering of the source verb sapar, cf. 9.3; for the double rendering of 
the verb, cf. 8.6. 
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(1)? There is a fairly consistent tendency in both manuscripts to comple- 
ment the sts’ “ 
dream" or vice versa; a frequent topic in Daniel chapters 2 and 4. This addi- 


tell me the interpretation" with the additional unit “and the 


tion may stem from the fact that in the beginning of Daniel chapter 2 we are 
informed that the king refuses to tell the magicians the dream to prevent them 
from fabricating its interpretation and therefore asks for both (see also 4:6).?* 
Compare 2:16, one of many examples: 


aw eala iraa P RIDD nuns? NW MT 


MT/P that he might declare unto the king the interpretation 


(ss obg y AUIE id s2 Lbs 2b, ash si 


23 Compare 2:24: 
NIDN NIN NTD NIPA DTR IVN MT 
wase eal iraa ealo pro slaw ee P 


ahl b sb asl AU de go! Sy S1 
Loss obs y o zab AU dl aeos s2 
See also Sinai Ar. 2 in 2:25 and Sinai Ar. 1 in 2:3: : 
Ugbsliy oly, CUM at s2 ypTim NI A N3UB MT 
[sls chy lu si eala mara wai durhura P 


24  Inhis commentary on 2:5, Yefet put the blame on the double task of telling the dream and 
its interpretation on the Chaldeans: “First I [the king] asked you for the dream; but, as you 
are not satisfied with that, I ask you now for the dream and the interpretation thereof", 
see D. S. Margoliouth (ed. and trans.), A Commentary on the Book of Daniel by Yephet Ibn 
Ali The Karaite (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1889), p. 7. When the king does not mention the 
dream but only asks for the interpretation in the MT, Yefet assumed that the telling of 
the dream is naturally implied, see his comment on 236, pp. 8-9, ibid. Another option is 
that the additions are theologically motivated: the theological and exegetic importance of 
the Christian Old Testament in the Early Church lies primarily in its typological foretell- 
ing of the Christ (the typos of the arche-typos). Daniel is one of the personalities in the 
Old Testament who prefigures the Christ, one of the reasons being that Daniel, like the 
Christ, is able to foretell dreams and their interpretation. For prefigurations of the Trinity 
in Daniel in the Syriac tradition, see P. J. Botha, "The Interpretation of Daniel 3 in the 
Syriac Commentary Ascribed to Ephrem the Syrian’, Acta Patristica et Byzantina 16 (2005), 
pp. 29-53, here pp. 41-46. 

25 For the substitution of clause constituents by suffixes, cf. 6.2.2. 

26 For the rendition of wa/way clauses by subordinating conjunctions, cf. 9.2.1. 
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sı so that he could bring him his vision and its interpretation 
$2 sothathe may make known to the king his vision and its interpretation 


(12)?7 In 6:20-24 we are informed that king Darius sets out for the lion's den 
where he realized that Daniel was still alive. The rendering in the Peshitta is 
somewhat obscure due to the double employment of the word ‘al that may 
serve both as the preposition “to, on, for" and as the verb “go, enter". The trans- 
lator of Sinai Ar. 1 interpreted the first ‘al as the verb “he entered" so that he was 
obliged to add a destination and selected “his home" which lacks translation 
equivalent. The rest of the story in which Daniel is ordered to be brought up 
from the den and the conspiring men are thrown down in his stead takes place 
at the king's residence. This interpretation is not too far-fetched considering 
the fact that in 6:26 we read that "the king wrote a letter to all people, nations 
and tongues’, most reasonably from his royal residence and not from the lions’ 
den. Compare the addition in 6:24: 


C» Mea mhanamsi\ tra mala iar iN also pbm P 
<a 


P Then the king was exceedingly glad for him [lit. upon the king was 
great pleasure on his account], and he commanded that they should 
take Daniel up out of the den 


H oe Jilo CIAL ply aui Colby cy Lead s 


sı Then the king entered his home and his soul was joyful and he com- 
manded that Daniel should be brought up from the den 


27 In Sinai Ar. 2 the original wording “Daniel returned answer with counsel and discre- 
tion...” in 224 is substituted by the longer unit “Daniel and the wise men took council and 
came...” to Arioch: 

N'D30720 TAIN? DYI NOD INT INIT PINE MT 
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(13)28 On occasion, text units are introduced in the TT as a means to clarify 
the relation between clauses. In 2:43 the addition of wa-ka-dalika “[and] in 
that way" in Sinai Ar. 2 fulfills such a function: 


NUN pra Tin? PWN KPO sena IWA NMS rmm "T MT 


MT And whereas you saw the iron mixed with miry clay, they shall min- 
gle themselves with the seed of men 


Hall 355 oblit S, Jesu lale te cub Gilly s2 


s2 And whereas you saw iron mixed with clay (and) in that way they 
shall mingle themselves with the seed of men 


5.1.3 Temporal Links 
The cohesion of the narrative may be increased in both manuscripts by the 
addition or extension of temporal links (cf. 5.1.5 and 9.2). Such links usually 
consist of the phrase fa-lamma "and when" + verb and serve to more closely 
define the aspectual relation between actions and events. 

(14)?? Compare the rendition in 2:45 and 2:46 of the adverbial link "then" 
in the sTs into the subordinating temporal clause *and when he heard this" in 
both Arabic translations: 


28  Seealso the addition of the referential element “that” in Sinai Ar. 2 in 2:38: 
inz23 TPA) TPA IM [...] NUI 93 TOT TAH MT 
ASS dle A los es SAL] oe al cest pers s 
In 1:20 the reference "in this" is added in Sinai Ar. 1 in a resumable fashion: 


pbds core sare aluo Lair’ Mera Adaamia whan Aa laa P 

ail WS G Aes Rey Jey ab er dl ASG n 

Compare finally the addition of the conjunction “also, again” in Sinai Ar. 1 in 2:10 that 
serves to enhance the link between the current and the previous dialogue: 

AL Lgl ALY 1385 Lal ls si eals pan pinra nS ais P 

29 For the omission of the adjective “miry” as a description of the clay, cf. 6.3.1. 

30 The employment of the verb sami‘ “hear” in similar constructions occurs several times in 
both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2. Though not temporal, a textual extension involving sami‘a 
is also attested to in 4:23 where the interpretation of the king's mysterious dream about 
the tree continues. Both translators, who preferred direct speech to indirect speech, 
added “that you heard him" In this way the interpretation of the dream is thoroughly 
connected with the previously described dream (4:20): 
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"nisjs7op 553 IVIT) N70 PINI [46] AWA qoam Noon fiy MT 


Aoa’ eal Ionan eno [46] mixa Cama ral» bir P 


MAAS M 


MT/P and/O/the dream is certain, and its interpretation sure. [46] Then 
the king Nebuchadnezzar fell upon his face 


aet i39 La CE ees Ub [46] Gre Lhal ab by LG! s1 


S1 but concerning the vision, it is true and its interpretation sure. 
[46] And when Nebuchadnezzar heard that he bowed down 


33 2b ost WS oo Là [46] Gre lebab > by JO! feb s2 
Ages E A 


s2 and know that the vision is true and its interpretation sure. [46] 
And when Nebuchadnezzar heard that he fell down on his face 


(15) In the Peshitta the two sentences between verses 3:27/94 and 3:28/95 
are organized in an asyndetic relation. In Sinai Ar. 1 the asyndetic linkage is 
instead substituted by the temporal clause "And when [Nebuchadnezzar] saw 
that with his own eyes": 


eala iamnan e. [28/95] Lom Way e tals esi P 
mea 


P nor had the smell of fire passed on them. [28/95] Nebuchadnezzar 
spoke and said 


RIZR "TTT PY pawn? MNR T) MT 
mal ea marrir tox aara) iaria P 
8 4I rel ly SB ans (XI lly S1 
imill ode fool ISG) io came cill Lely s2 
31 For the omission of the attribute “king”, cf. 6.1.1.2. 
32 For the addition “and know that’, cf. 5.1.6. 
33 Forthe omission of the attribute "king" cf. 6.1.1.2. 
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aJe MS pol CH ole UB [28/05] JU! fo eg dew dy os 


sı and there was no smell of the fire from them. [28/95] And when 
Nebuchadnezzar saw that with his own eyes he said 


(16) In 625 we are informed in the sT that king Darius labored to save Daniel 
from the lions. We understand from the context that the men who schemed 
against Daniel disliked the king's endeavor. The next verse 6:16 is in the Peshitta 
introduced by the words "then these men made a tumult" The translator of 
Sinai Ar. 1 rendered the conjunction "then" into the fuller clause “when they saw 
that they cried out": 


eio [16] mawan wam rado c-r Q4 cA eaa P 
eals As asir Laid AX, 


P and he labored till the sunset to deliver him. [16] Then these men 
made a tumult against the king 


Ve i dl dno Ne 95 [e S. de le La? N35} dle an; S1 
ela de La NS 1, ; Ue m6] 


si and he labored on {...} his deliverance until the sun set [16] And 
when they saw that, they cried out against their king 


(17) In 21-2 we read in the sT that the king had a disturbing dream and 
therefore called on his wise men. Assuming that the king did not assemble 
the crowd in the middle of the night, the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 substituted 
the original information “and the king commanded" for the temporal link “and 
when it dawned": 


mala ham mdina mwai jubeo mls Inan x» P 
erid eia eal iro [2] 


34 For the omission of “he answered" cf. 6.3.2. 

35 For the rendition of (hawah/hawa’ +) active participles by perfect verbs, cf. 9.6.2. 

36 The duplication appears to result from a copying error, see R. A. Stapleton, An Edition of 
the Book of Daniel and Associated Apocrypha in Manuscript Sinai Arabic ı (PhD disserta- 
tion submitted at Brandeis University, 1988), p. 146, n. 71. 

37 For the omission of “these men’, cf. 6.2.1.4. 
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P Nebuchadnezzar dreamed dreams and his spirit was troubled, and 
his sleep broke from him. [2] And the king commanded to call the 
magicians 


e El d c Ls [2] VOR) b Sos! S1 


si He was shown a vision but forgot it [2] and when it dawned he sent 
for every magician 


(18)*° In 7:8 the sT clause linkage is apparently regarded as insufficient in 
Sinai Ar. 2 and the temporal clause “and when it sprouted” is added: 


"yn XMATP NINPA nom nra npo TVD ANS Ino DESI MT 
mp 


MT and, behold, there came up among them another horn, a little one, 
and three of the first horns were plucked up by the roots before it 


Os Vo 03 380 ail à Ub see ce a Bee QR ISI s2 
ls 


S2 behold, a little horn had grown between them and when it sprouted, 
three of its horns were cut off before it 


(19) In 6:20 the biblical narrator informs us of the king's sleeplessness and 
concern for Daniel and, in the next verse, that the king rose up at dawn. In the 
MT the sentences are connected by "then" and followed by the prepositional 
phrase bisparpar@ “at dawn". In Sinai Ar. 2 this link is expanded: “and when 
the bright gleam of dawn broke forth" (banogh@ is taken to be the translation 


equivalent of bakir[an]): 
82322 Dip? 8383503 NIA PIN [...20] n3 n22^07? RIA DIN PIS MT 


38 Forthis substitution, cf. 7.1.1. 
39  Forthe addition of "every" cf. 5.1.6. 
40 Compare Sinai Ar. 2 in 7:1 and note also that the verb “behold” in connection to the 
beast's voice is substituted for the more logical choice “hear”: 
ngon Nip "7 Dana NN DW PINE nn AI MT 
OA K OE Leal! pI! Spey SI el cS s2 


41  Forthe omission of “other”, cf. 6.3. 
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MT Then the king went to his palace and spent the night fasting [...20] 
Then the king arose at dawn, at the break of day 


co 254 pil Ue [... 20] ele e AS UU hal e s2 
es AU eb 


s2 Then the king departed to his palace and spent the night fasting 
[... 20] and when the bright gleam of dawn broke forth, the king arose 
early 


(20) In 319 the temporal link “before that” is added in Sinai Ar. 1 to enhance 
the comparative aspect of the source unit “than it used to be heated”: 


ram 1X Arcos eo Nard ae Mahe iM twa P 


P and he commanded to heat the furnace seven times more than it 
used to be heated 


M3 JS 4b by OTL GLesl ae aY G by OI aly 1 


sı and he commanded to heat (in) the furnace seven times more than 
it used to be heated before that 


51.4 Repeated Information 

On a few occasions, the translators retrieved information from the sT and pro- 
jected it again elsewhere in the TT. None of these textual extensions add any 
new information to the narrative but rather they make explicit what is inferred 
by the context through previous information—or anticipate it. By doing so 
they add to the structural cohesiveness and logic of the text (see especially 
ex. 21-22). Alternatively, additions of this kind are triggered by the translator's 
fresh memory of previous phrasings. 

Additions of repetitive information are relatively rare and more common 
in Sinai Ar. 1 than in Sinai Ar. 2. It should be pointed out that one of the most 
prominent features of both these translations is the omission of repeated infor- 
mation (cf. 6.1). 

(21) The rendering at the end of 1:8 in Sinai Ar. 1 “that he would not feed 
them from the king's food nor let them drink from his beverage", represents 


42 For the rendition of case endings, cf. 9.8.2. 
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the shorter source passage “that he might not eat it" The rendering in Sinai 
Ar. 1 reflects a previously mentioned statement. Thus, the extension does 
not add any new information to the story but through it a fuller symmetry is 
attained and its meaning is explicated; the request concerned also the bever- 
age which is not eaten (;mas\aas Va) but drunk. Note also the change of 
person in Sinai Ar. 1 from "that he might not feed Aim" to "that he might not 
feed them...” In this way, the three young men who we are previously told were 
subjected to the food restrictions (cf. 112) are included: 


ela eals eX SX ro dass eM musts Leur awa P 
rds asim 3 C eoo his eA» eo exa 
»maslaas 


P and Daniel purposed in his mind that he would not eat from the king’s 
food, nor drink from the wine which he drank; and he requested of the 
chief of the officers that he might not feed him 


al ce eo 43 Vy M plab oe C YO! and G Jl» Jad s 
Q^ già Yy AI plab oye eeu YO! LN abe LI Cbs 


^ 


ab 


sı and Daniel purposed in his mind that he would not eat from the king's 
food, nor drink from his beverage; and he requested of the chief of the 
officers that he might not feed them from the king's food nor let them 
drink from his beverage 


(22) In a similar manner, the rendering in the sT “what shall come to pass" 
at the end of 2:29 is expounded in Sinai Ar. 1 into “what shall be in the end of 
times”. This extension again echoes previous renderings in the st. Whether or 
not such an addition is the result of the fresh memory of these previous phras- 
ings, it is now clarified that God was not about to reveal all that would come to 
pass but only what would take place in the end of time: 


rami ee As [...29] Sise eoi amis e P 
amd e WLAN mue wikia rose 


43  Forthe omission of “which he drank’, cf. 6.3. 
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P what should come to pass in the end of days |29...] regarding what 
should come to pass in the end and He that reveals secrets has made 
known to you what shall come to pass 


OUI Al à o E S eX Slab ss 
sı what will have come to pass in the end of time [29 ...] regarding what 


should come to pass in the end of time and the revealer of secrets has 
made known to you what shall be in the end of time 


(23) There is not always an apparent logic behind repetitive additions. Some 
seem to be made merely on aesthetic grounds. In 4:20 the text unit "so that he 
will know that the rule over the kingship of the earth belongs to the Most High" 
is added in Sinai Ar. 1 despite the lack of sT equivalent: 


cal amdu hawr eala enia) erino a malo P 
mala eaalydu as sans eM. 


P and his heart will be different from humans and he will be given the 
heart of beasts till seven times pass over him 


Oe ee ee 
o2» edis de de W olet ol 

si and his human heart will be removed and he will be given a heart of 

wild animals till seven years pass over him so that he will know that the 


rule over the kingship of the earth belongs to the Most High 


This addition anticipates the information given in the sT in 4:22 (and 4:29): 


am \ales sad esas vals Cas luba quais e Aro P 
rues whasalms cain 


P and seven times shall pass over you; till you know that the Most High 
rules in the kingdom of men 


44 For this use of alladi, see n. 84 in 9.2.4. 
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S1 and seven years will pass over you till you know that the Most High 
rules over the kingship of the earth 


(24)*5 Additions of repetitive information are attested a few times in Sinai 
Ar. 2 as well. Compare 4:12 where the text unit "in the grass of the earth" is not 
rendered literally but, probably by association, reflects the similar rendition 
in 4:22 "and eat grass like the oxen” (MT pago? 35 MIND Kawi s2 tall | SG, 
235] 5^). The repetition in the end of the verse “and may his dwelling be with the 
beast" is probably a dittography: 


NUN IWD API NDYTPDD) VIVY? NW Pom MT 


MT andlet it be wet with the dew of heaven, and let his portion be with 
the beasts in the grass of the earth 


(pe eo obe oa 


S2 so that the winter dew may fall upon him, and his dwelling may be 
with the beasts and he will eat grass like the oxen (and may his dwell- 
ing be with the beasts] 


5.15 X Explicative Additions 

The label explicative additions is used in the present study to denote additions 
which are primarily concerned with making explicit or clarifying an sT unit 
whose meaning is seemingly expressed in a too concise a manner. Semantic 


45 See also the addition in Sinai Ar. 2 of “and you wrote a writing" in 6:13 which reflects the 
similar phrasing in 6:9: 
VE nS lage Sage J$ sil s2 noU ION Non MT 6:13 
UE SG lage sale s2 N2n32 DWN) ION OPN MT 6:9 
Compare finally the addition of the name “Nebuchadnezzar” in Sinai Ar. 2 to the epithet 
"king" in the sT in 3:13 (for the more common opposite trend, cf. 6.1.1.2): 
rel x. OM UI ee Gob s2 NIDN OTP PD TIN NID PINI MT 
And the epithet “burning” to "furnace" (for “fire” in the sT) in 3:25: 
NTR PTD MW APTN PR NID MY NI we 
BU OSV Cae (3 Os (niles a dn)! Co! Gl $2 
46 Forthe addition of a verb, cf. 5.2.1.2. 
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explication is mainly attained through the expansion of a pronoun, single 
word, shorter phrase, or an unclear reference in the sT into a fuller text unit 
in the TT.^? Such additions are related to the completion of perceived missing 
clause constituents (5.2.1) but are not, as opposed to the latter, essential for the 
text's grammatical structure. We encounter a number of explicative additions 
in both manuscripts. 

(25)*8 In 3:29/96 the adverbial link “like this, thus" in the sTs is expanded in 
Sinai Ar. 1 into “in the way that their God has delivered" and in Sinai Ar. 2 into 
“like their God has done": 


MITE PR? 377 YD FN MR Np "1535753. MT 
msc asara) sarn ere ee duis M P 


MT/P because there is no other god that is able to deliver like this/thus 


sı . noothergodisable to deliver in the way that their God has delivered 


e) Jes GUE Pussy yale ol EE lal jw aY s2 


S2 because there is no other god that is able to deliver and save like 
their God has done 


47 Explicative additions thereby involve minor substitutions of text units in the sr which 
makes them a kind of ‘inverted substitution’ (cf. 6.2.2); substitution being defined as “a 
sort of counter which is used in place of the repetition of a particular item", see Halliday 
and Hasan, Cohesion in English, p. 89. 

48 Compare 2:28 where the sts unit “your dream... is this” is expounded in Sinai Ar. 1 into 
“the vision . .. is this which I will tell you" and in Sinai Ar. 2 into “your vision is according to 
what I will tell you" (for the omissions in Sinai Ar. 2, cf. 6.1.1.2): 

sn DIT TWA Y TUN? m TPM MT 


am rm uar Ass Wp Wawa wos P 
Ml jl ill velas Je c cub a by IL 
Al € thy, ol S2 
49 For the alternate rendering, cf. 8.6. 
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(26)°° In 6:12 the original rendering “these men" is expanded in Sinai Ar. 1 
into “those who slandered against them", information given in 6:5: 


Leul masara atl) Loic aX, epum P 
94 g Je 9 ir og doy ade lao Cyl ary si 


P Then these men looked for and found Daniel 
sı And those who slandered against him began to watch for him until 
they found him 


(27) In 3:29 in the Prayer where the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 rendered the 
abstract “we have sinned against you in all" into “we have sinned against you 
in our deeds" (cf. 5.2.1): 


bal à OU Less sı Aas wl aso P 


(28) In 238 the original source unit “concerning this secret” is explicated in 
Sinai Ar. 2 as "so that he will reveal to them this secret": 


D? NITY NAW AY OTT RVI PANN MT 


MT and that they might ask mercy of the God of heaven concerning this 
secret 


poll [a] ed GES ae ell al ge Sel play so 


50  Inz:9the comparative element "also" in the sT is extended in Sinai Ar. 1 into “and if you 
do that’: 
X cada pau mira Aes sas A ator eA ee P 


lob "G es Ki ce MNS gs lab T osb lly sı 
*In MS d 192 see Stapleton, An Edition of the Book of Daniel, p. 45. For the addition of the 


initial verb, cf. 5.1.6. 
51 For the addition of ja'ala, cf. 5.1.6. 
52 For the addition of a pronoun, cf. 5.2.1.1. 
53 For clause linkage of this kind cf. 9.2.1. 
54 For the substitution of a clause constituent for a suffix, cf. 6.2.2. 
55 Uncertain rendering. 
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s2 that they might ask mercy of the God of heaven so that he will reveal 
to them [this] secret 


(29)96 In 6:13 we read in the MT that “the thing is true, according to the law". 
The translator of Sinai Ar. 2 rendered “the thing" into the fuller clause “it is cer- 
tainly true, have written an interdict and this is the law" (cf. 6:9): 


NTN N2 "T 0093 "TD DTI ND?D NPV MT 


MT The thing is true, according to the law of the Medes and Persians 
which alters not 


PR by cole te ay WE aad bi le s2 


S2 it is certainly true, I have written an interdict and this is a law of the 
Medes and Persians which alters not 


51.6 Specifications and Dramatic Elements 

Both translators, but especially that of Sinai Ar. 2, occasionally chose to specify 
the location or state of an action, event or a noun by textual extension. These 
additions, which generally appear in the form of a prepositional phrase, an 
adverb or a specifying noun, introduce no substantially new information in 
the TT but through them the translator defines the specifics of a sr unit more 
closely. Such additions do not add to the cohesion of the biblical narrative but 
essentially seem to serve a stylistic and/or dramatic purpose (ex. 30—32).57 


56  In5:12 the second (double) object in the mr, literally rendered “found in him, in Daniel’, is 

expanded in Sinai Ar. 2 into “and he is the one whose name is Daniel”: 
PRTI Aa nnanvn [...] NPM Ma Tay MT 
[---] polo saul TS ole dos coll ca^ Lelde! s2 
57 Witha similar function, the particle (fa +) ida frequently appears in both TTs without a 
formal translation equivalent, as a means of topicalisation (cf. 9.1) or to express a nuance 

of suddenness. Compare: 

maL dus Awha eio btaa [...] Wa dsam esha era P85 


ade oy OF 4 ISB [...] cath cub e bil Us sı 
Pl os oaa plis Gly gol 156 s2 ND 1270 FIFI VIW) MT 7:3 
Another element relating to the performance of the narrative is yã/'ayyuhā. The com- 


mon Aramaic word malkā “king” may assume a vocative nuance “O king" but in Arabic 
the separate element ya or 'ayyuhá is required. Thus, ya/'ayyuhá constitutes a formal 
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In a similar vein, verbal constructions may be added in the TT despite the 
lack of formal equivalents in the sT. Such additions are neither essential for 
the grammatical structure of the text nor for its understanding but appear to 
increase the vividness, namely, the dramatic-visual dimensions of the text. The 
addition of the verb "know" is sporadically used for this purpose in Sinai Ar. 2 
(ex. 33-34) while other verbs with a similar function are added in Sinai Ar. 1 
(ex. 35-36). Occasionally, a verb which in various ways modifies the original 
verb is inserted in the translated text; a tendency largely attested in Sinai Ar. 1 
(ex. 37—38).98 

(30)9? Prepositional phrases are sometimes introduced in the TT in order to 
specify a sT unit or to enrich the poetic performance of the composition. For 
instance, in 2:5 the original wording "true is the word” (wd m ex) 
is expanded into “a word which is true for me" (a42 (gus à 7 48 ) in Sinai 


addition which with few exceptions is attested in the Arabic manuscripts whenever the 
king or other persons are addressed: 
13 72m FWA TITW NTYD [i12 DN] 1872122 7139. MT 314 
aaao Wu var hrano ean) tara malos ionan is P 
IG Aes geins Eo V m ed UE S1 
ee we lane) Che "t ui Jus s2 
7n nox ÒN) nnn nm 8220 NIN MT 2:31 
axe ealo ma duam e eal due P 
e^ JU. ea à cb A gl al s2 VEE cub Hilo A Lal cul Ul sı 
Besides these particles, the adverb kull “every/all” is frequently added in both manuscripts 
but the same may just as well be omitted, much like the addition or omission of various 
conjunctions (cf. 9.2). In the same vein, demonstrative pronouns are at times attached 
to a definite noun despite the lack of translation equivalent, as are personal pronouns. 
At other times, these elements are extant in the sT but omitted in the TT. Such sporadic 
adherence to textual extension or reduction is not confined to the present manuscripts 
but is attested also in the Peshitta, Theodotion and the Septuagint and we will not linger 
upon them here. See the many examples in R. A. Taylor, The Peshitta of Daniel (Leiden: 
Brill, 1994). 
58 Compare the addition of optative clauses or clauses expressing command in Yeshu'ah's 
translation in Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, pp. 225-26. 
59 In ug the MT states that “God granted Daniel mercy and compassion” 
(mam Ten? beer ns DRI 1m1) and the translator of Sinai Ar. 2 informs us that 
love and affection were given “in his heart" (8541 doe! SLil at (3 41 Ul). 
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Ar. 1. Similarly, the sT unit “and his thoughts" ("n3»)) in 416 is expanded in 
Sinai Ar. 2 into “and he himself thought" (4433 $ $355). We are informed in 
the MT in 2:31 that the king saw an image (nin ntn N37 nniN OY 15s). The 
translator of Sinai Ar. 2 made this utterance more specific by rendering it “you 
O king saw an image of a statue in the dream" (JU eol à cb A gl a 

). 

(31)6? In 3: the translator of Sinai Ar. 2 attempted to more closely define 
the place name "Dura" and therefore amplified the original wording “in the 
Dura valley in the province of Babylon" (523 nr703 No" npp23) into "in a 
valley/plain in Babylon; the desert of Dura" ( ; 43 IL? bl cy dae (3) (cf. 8.7). 


(32)®! On occasion an adverb is added in the TT without equivalent in the 
ST. In 2:13 both translators added hatitan “quickly” to the sT unit: 


el oha emisa aa! eaae P DUODDD NIYIN) NPD] NIT) MT 


MT/P So the decree went forth, and the wise men were to be slain 


KH p Uim AM ody sa Er m ele s 


S1 So his command went forth quickly and the wise men were slain 
s2 And the command to kill the wise men went forth quickly 


(33) In 538 the text unit “you have come to know that” is added in Sinai Ar. 2. 
Note how the addition affects the intensity and thus the dramatic performance 
of the narrative: 


JIN 17222? am [...] SMPN why NIIN NIN AMIN MT 


60 Compare Sinai Ar. 2 in 2:38 where the sT unit “the fowls of the heaven" (N*W7iy) is 
extended: “the fowls that fly in the air of the sky" (e. s> (à dos (JM h). 
61 Similarly, the adverb hazinan "sadly" is added in Sinai Ar. 2 in 217, hence the sT unit 
“Daniel went to his home” is rendered “Daniel went to his home sadly”. Compare also 
Sinai Ar. 2 in 116 where “according to their needs” is added as a means of clarification or 
for stylistic reasons: 
cip OF? 1nd DPAP p o3xnsrns NIAAA MT 


bx tele ans melds pele bl shel oh s2 


62 For the rendition of active participles into perfect verb, cf. 9.6.2. 
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MT You O king, God Most High gave Nebuchadnezzar your father a 
kingdom 


AW pol CH SU ael a je VI ad GI ee 2$ A Lgl el s2 


s2 And you O king, have come to know that God Most High has given 
Nebuchadnezzar your father the kingdom 


(34)8? Similarly the unit “so know that” is added in Sinai Ar. 2 in 2:45: 
syn 2 [...] ias NIEHS SRON T nm DAR MT 


MT Forasmuch as you saw that a stone was cut out of the mountain [...] 
and the dream is certain 


a by JI ol de L.-J geal lz ol cub silly s2 


s2 And that you saw that a stone was cut out |. . .] so know that the vision 
is true 


(35)9* Various other verbs may be added for the sake of vividness, especially 
in Sinai Ar. 1. Compare 2:9 where Sinai Ar. 1 exhibits an unusual degree of free- 
dom and the verb “come on" is added without source equivalent: 


ax fan VA adune haima whom moo P 
Tan) ni 


P and you have agreed together to speak before me a lying and corrupt 
word till the time be changed 


63 Similarly in 4:19: 
Be ill AJI Ll cal aul es s2 MINT NIN Nin ININ MT 
64 Compare the addition in Sinai Ar. 2 of “pay attention!” (and the substitution of “fall down” 
to “hurry”) in 3:5: 
Narr D7y? PREM NAD [...] SPP NYAWIT NIW MT 


pal bael eel [...] Gydl Bnet M bbl s2 
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o! JS Solaa ol Ogg Coll ly Il WoL less dl loji s 
gal e YI oae 


sı so leave all pretexts and give up all vain attempts and see what you 
want to do before the time will pass; so come on/first of all [bring me 
the vision] 


(36) In 3:46 in the Prayer a range of verbs are added in Sinai Ar. 1; compare 
the many substitutions and additions vis-à-vis the Peshitta: 


eaa rials roe aam ewan Alen aam elr ia P 


mə qaam 


P Now those who heated the fiery furnace did not cease throwing into it 
naphtha 


JUI oy rl Jelly Oy pis Vy Ogou Ys oi llt sı 
Ball Ufa 61i 


si And they began to praise and were not poisoned and not boiled and 
those who heated the fire began to throw into it naphtha 


se d 


(37)88 In 2:1 the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 added the verb yastatt'u “is able" in 
order to alter the mood of the main verb in the sT. Thus, instead of the original 


65 For the rendition of moods, cf. 9.7. For this use of ‘alladi, see n. 84 in 9.2.4. 

66 — CAS 5A See a discussion of this passage in Stapleton, An Edition of the Book of Daniel, 
P- 44, n. 105. 

67 In MS Usd, see Stapleton, An Edition of the Book of Daniel, p. 87. 

68 | We encounter a somewhat different modification in 2:18 where the translator of Sinai 
Ar.1 added “and he commanded them’ to the original text unit “that they might ask mercy 
of God" (for remaining non-literal renderings, see 7.2 and 6.11.2): 

rasans eoe yan Qm eA» Casas [18] AX neam eS moins P 


e. 01 all lla ol els [...18] all dai si 

Compare Sinai Ar. 1 in 4:15 where the sT unit "but you are able for the spirit of the holy 
gods is in you" is rendered “and I know that the Holy Spirit of God is with you”: 

we dor’ anm eme wots Moo Bue wars Leur dura P 


ur sal al oy Dee ol c e 89 S1 
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rendering "there is none other who declares it", Sinai Ar. 1 exhibits "there is 
none other that is able to declare": 


als yan mwana dul pea ,m eun. Ice calor eo P 


P Anditis a hard thing that the king asks, and there is no one else who 
declares it before the king 


a Uy del eaa Yel a s 


si because it is a great/difficult thing that no one is able to declare 


(38) Sporadically the verb ja'ala "begin" is inserted in Sinai Ar. 1 before the 
original verb (cf. 9.6.2). Compare 5:3 where the verb ja'ala is added in Sinai 
Ar. 1and so modifies the verb "drank" in the st: 


mmaisiaia malos cams wdra P 


dal Lbs as ly ty Jab si 


P and the king, and his lords drank in them 
si and he began to drink in them together with the lords of his kinsmen/ 
noblemen 


5.2 Syntactic Additions 


In the previous section (5.1) it has been demonstrated how additions of seman- 
tic information are introduced in the TT primarily in order to bridge what is 
perceived to be textual ellipses of a semantic kind or to alter the dramatic and/ 
or poetic dimension of the text. Grammatically, however, the source language 
itself rarely caused any problems. In this section we will mainly focus on tex- 
tual extension which results from the gap between the syntactic preferences 


Compare finally Sinai Ar. 1 in 4:19 where the phrase “you reached unto heaven" is ren- 
dered "until you almost reached the heavens": 
ear du dusia hoba durai also am due P 
e! ala ol Se cai cole A ly! cul A si 
69  Forsimilar kinds of abbreviations, cf. 6.1.2. 
70  Forthe omission of the clause subject, cf. 6.2.1. 
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of source and target languages. In other words, these elements serve to adapt 
the original text in a manner which makes the text syntactically and stylisti- 
cally suitable for its Arabic environment. Without many of these insertions, 
the Arabic target language would appear insufficient or clumsy. As such, they 
are not necessarily always considered additions from the perspective of the 
Arabic language. Yet, in terms of translation technique, they lack formal equiv- 
alents in the st. The main purpose of these renditions is thus to enhance the 
coherence of the syntactic structure and, subsequently, make the sT more flu- 
ent in the target language. 

Semantic Additions are subdivided into two categories based on their func- 
tion in the text. In the first section, Grammatical Complements (5.2.1) I offer 
salient examples of how elements are inserted in the TT as a means of explicat- 
ing what was perceived as missing yet inferable information in the syntactic 
structure of the text. In the next section, Resumable Additions (5.2.2), I present 
additions that serve a resumptive function in the text mainly introduced in 
order to loosen up long sentences and/or to emphasize a certain component 
in the clause structure. 


5.2.1 Grammatical Complements 

The translators of Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 often took recourse to the tech- 
nique of explicating the occasionally concise biblical language. The addition of 
grammatical complements results from the perception that a literal rendering 
of the concise language in the sT would be grammatically insufficient in the 
TT. These additions roughly correspond to what Polliack labels nuclear textual 
additions. She states that such additions, which are often confined to single 
words, *normally complete a particular grammatical component, which is 
lacking in the biblical clause or the sentence structure"! In the categorization 
of the present manuscripts, I basically use the categories which she established 
in her work on Judaeo-Arabic Bible translations. That is, the grammatical com- 
plements found in the translations are divided into categories based on the 
clause constituent they complement and on their part of speech.?? 

It should be noted that an added element may result not only from the 
requirement of bridging the syntactic gap between source and target language 
but also from the (optional) word choice of the translator or due to a broader 
syntactic restructuring. 


71 PPolliack, The Karaite Tradition, p. 212. Cf. ‘implicit to explicit exegesis’ in H. M. 
Szpek, Translation Technique of the Peshitta to Job: A Model for Evaluating a Text with 
Documentation from the Peshitta to Job (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1991), pp. 145-47. 

72 Cf. Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, pp. 212-19. 
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In the first category Predicate Complemented by an Object (5.2.1.1) we con- 
centrate on the addition of grammatical objects in the TT that serve to comple- 
ment an adjoining predicate. In the next category Nominal Complemented by 
a Verb (5.2.1.2) verbs that are added to complement the object, and at times 
also the subject, of a clause through ‘projection are presented. In the final 
section Nominal Complemented by a Nominal (5.2.1.3) different kinds of nomi- 
nal completion are discussed.”3 


5.2.11 Predicate Complemented by an Object 

The addition of a perceived missing object brought into the TT in order to 
complement a predicate in the sT is commonly attested in both Sinai Ar. 1 
and Sinai Ar. 2.74 Such additions may consist of a pronominal suffix, pronoun, 
noun, or a phrase. Pronominal suffixes are mainly added as complements 
to verbs in order to explicate or recapitulate the inferred referent. The addi- 
tion of these elements—attached either directly to the verb or to an added 
preposition—represents a natural component of literary Arabic and is as 
such often stylistically motivated (ex. 39-41). Furthermore, a predicate may 
be complemented by a noun, demonstrative pronoun or prepositional phrase 


73 The repetitive language of the biblical narrative of Daniel rarely requires grammatical 
completion of a verb by its subject. On the contrary, on numerous occasions both trans- 
lators omitted reiterated explications of the clause subject (cf. 6.2.1). Furthermore, such 
additions are not necessary for the syntactic structure to be complete; due to the intrinsic, 
though limited, information contained in the conjugated Semitic verb these additions 
would rather provide us with semantic information (he « the king). On a few occasions 
however, a noun which serves to explicate the inferred subject is added in Sinai Ar. 2 while 
such additions are practically never attested in Sinai Ar. 1: 

"minam? "BN nay NPADA Dp mn NB WITHA PIN MT 324 

459 AI log reza ry pol Cz CA Cored s2 

ns n [...] SAP PADI IVIT PINI MT 339 

A als LJ has WS ws pol cuz ab s2 
The same reasoning holds true for additions of indirect objects introduced in the TT by {i 
to mark the receiver of an object or action or in order to link the clause components more 
closely together. Such additions are not required grammatically but serve to increase the 
cohesion of the clause (cf. 5.1.2) and can just as well be omitted (cf. 6.2.1). Nevertheless, 

compare 3:25/92 where the indirect object *he said to them" is added in Sinai Ar. 1: 

PN Ol ed JB[...] s1 A, ene rw neo iowa also IN P 

and the addition of an indirect object (and the direct object "them") in Sinai Ar. 2 in 2:8: 
e 4$ ed Jy DUI pele b s2 nis ym zen] TWN] RDN ni MT 


74  Averb in the TT may have an active participle as equivalent in the sT (cf. 9.6). 
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serving as the object of the clause. Most examples of the latter kind are attested 
in Sinai Ar. 1 (ex. 42—44). 

(39)” If expected by the syntactic structure of the Syriac text, the Peshitta 
frequently exhibits a pronominal suffix even if such is not found in the wr. 
We therefore find fewer additions of this kind in Sinai Ar. 1 than in Sinai Ar. 2. 
However, in 2:27 we encounter an addition of the suffixed preposition bihi “it” 
in Sinai Ar. 1 which lacks formal equivalent in the st: 


reals wassa earn [...] satan m M eal ww P 


P The secret which the king has asked can neither wise men [...] 
declare unto the king 


a ogy OI. ..] SLI Q^ de ei Y e A. c£! nll òl si 


sı The secret which the king wants can none of the wise men [...] make 
[it] known unto him 


(40)77 Additions of this kind are frequently attested in Sinai Ar. 2. Compare 
the introduction of a pronominal suffix in 3:17: 


La AU Lgl Shy c s2 PHRI TIUS MT 


MT and from your hand, O king, will he save 
S2 and from your hand, O king, will he save us 


(41)78 See also 2:1 where a preposition + suffix is added in Sinai Ar. 2 (for the 
repetition of ‘amr, cf. 5.2.2): 


75 Compare Sinai Ar. 1 in 1:20 where the preposition + suffix “about” is added: 
eals coir Ma Aaaama ehas iso Maa P 
Key Jes Bop ae ple PG n 
76 For the substitution of “the king” by a suffix, cf. 6.2.2. 
77 Compare Sinai Ar. 2 in 2:38: 
ans SA e LI ad cool co JL] s2 TPA am [...] NYINA PINT "T2233 MT 
78 Compare Sinai Ar. 2 in 5:19: 
ATRIA PINT PYNT Wn NW] NYAN NAD ID MT 
ops ogle i 1I, eV, aill Cue. s2 
At times, the addition of prepositions is related to word choice in the Arabic. Compare 
Sinai Ar. 1 in 633: 
198, CUM sre 4 le si eals man pira asin eno P 
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app Dew TAT andi MT 


MT and the matter that the king asks is difficult 
S2 and this matter that the king asks about is a great/difficult matter 


(42)7° Sometimes a noun or a prepositional phrase is added in the TT. 
Compare Sinai Ar. 1 in 3:25 in the Prayer where the direct object “God” is added 
to complement the verb "praise": 


was CE asinna mad shaa Sna aoa P 


P and Azariah rose up and opened his mouth to bless in the middle of 
the fire 


gu ls all Cre ole c» 5» ele S1 


sı and Azariah rose up and opened his mouth praising God in the mid- 
dle of the fire 


(43)8? In 634 the prepositional phrase “to his God" (4g) (1) is added, or 
rather substituted "his petition" in Sinai Ar. 1to complement the verbal clause 
“makes his petition": 


mhar» r5 did eia P 


79 See also Sinai Ar. 1 in: 
ene vasca wae camo eme P 5:26 
Nye M adela SLs al ael ad» gll hl si 
ras ox ver mono iex\is mari Vea em P 4:16 
Bele by JE ye JUS Cound sı 
80 In 3:30 in the Prayer the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 added a second object “instruction” to 
complement the second of two verbs in the sT (cf. 'projection' of verbs in 5.2.1.2): 


esas var ver? Lans. eo wah eo mr e ovaaBasla P 
a Lil gall Jai by eos Ba, A al abe do sı 


81 For the addition of adverbial specifications, cf. 5.1.6 and 5.2.1.3. 
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P  andhe makes his petition three times 
sı and he pleads to his God three times a day 


(44) In 4:28 a demonstrative pronoun which serves as the subject of the verb 
is added in Sinai Ar. 2. Compare the MT and Sinai Ar. 2 where the latter renders 
"thus it is spoken" (cf. 5.1.2 above): 


TIA NW NMIN NI wy ou) PUN T? MT 


MT to you it is spoken, O king Nebuchadnezzar: the kingdom is departed 
from you 


eA this gy G pol CH AUI Lg! JU e TOSS so 


S2 thus it is spoken to you, O king Nebuchadnezzar: the kingdom has 
been taken away from you 


5.2.1.2 Nominal Complemented by a Verb 

Where one transitive verb in the sT governs two (or more) objects, an addi- 
tional verb is occasionally introduced in the Arabic TT as a means of bridging 
what is perceived as the elliptic character of the syntactic structure of the sT. 
The technique of adding verbs in this recapitulating manner was employed by 
both Saadiah Gaon and the Karaites and represents what Polliack defines as 
‘projection’, a technique identified when “the translator copies a verb which 
appears once in the biblical text by using it twice in the translated text" 8? 

In the present translations the projected verb may be a mere repetition of a 
previously employed verb but mostly consists of a verb similar in meaning to 
the former and then generally employed to clarify a syntactic ambiguity in the 
text. In the latter case, the translator is able to reflect a wider range of semantic 
nuances of the source word and so this technique is related to 'alternate ren- 
derings’ (see 8.6).5? Just as is the case with alternate renderings, the technique 


82  Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, pp. 217-18. The same tendency is attested in the Aramaic 
Targum, ibid. 

83 The projected additions differ from alternate renderings in that I classify their function in 
the TT as that of syntactic completion and not only as relating to the semantics of the text 
unit, which is the case with alternate renderings. 
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of projection is largely confined to Sinai Ar. 2.84 The projected verb normally 
relates to the completion of clause objects but also—though infrequently—of 
clause subjects. 

(45) Compare1:2 where the one verb "gave" in the MT assumes the two objects 
“Jehoiakim” and “part of the vessels...” In Sinai Ar. 2 this verb is reflected by the 
two verbs "delivered" and “put in possession of": 


DA NAA 753 NAPA mmn? OP IATA ima ITN [1 MT 


MT And the Lord gave Jehoiakim king of Judah into his hand, and part of 
the vessels of the house of God 


ajl cs à jl io O^ «Sal ET) eda 8 ly ojl dels $2 


s2 And the Lord delivered Joakim king of Judah and put him in posses- 
sion of part of the vessels of the house of God 


(46) In 2:48 the one source verb *made rule" is represented in Sinai Ar. 2 by 
the two target verbs “made rule" and “made (him head)” in order to comple- 
ment the perceived missing grammatical component and thereby enhance the 
syntactic structure of the sT: 


523 m2n753 5» p3o72 Daa NITAD Sp noon MT 


MT and made him rule over the whole province of Babylon and chief 
prefect over all the wise men of Babylon 


Jib I ec de o epog je Xue le dabo, s2 


s2 and made him rule over the province of Babylon and made him head 
of all the wise men of Babylon 


84 See nevertheless Sinai Ar. 1 in 1:17: 
eco eos jaso wam eaha Meaxa P 
*In ws ol p eV wey eab bls U6 si 
85 For the rendition of this name in Sinai Ar. 2, cf. 8.7.2; for the omission of *into his hand", 


cf. 6.4. 
86 For the omission of “the whole" cf. 6.4. 
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(47) In 2:49 a grammatical difficulty causes yet another projection. The 
verb "appointed" in the sT is used in Sinai Ar. 2 both as the subjunctive of the 
preceding verb "asked" and then projected as a confirmation of the action. It is 
the unclear relationship between the two perfect verbs linked by wa in the st 
that causes this projection: 


1x Tam TWA TIT) 533 NPT "T SAPIY DV IM NBT NVA ONYT) MT 


MT And Daniel requested of the king, and he appointed Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abed-nego, over the affairs of the province of Babylon 


87 M Ade le EU At» Cu co^ dx ol Au ele JUS s2 
TEST 


s2 And Daniel requested of the king, that he would appoint Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abed-nego, over the province/city of Babylon so he 
appointed them over that 


(48)88 In 4:16 the translator of Sinai Ar. 2 chose to represent the one verb 
“affright’, which has two subjects in the sr, with the two verbs "scare" and 
"affright" in the TT, perhaps out of stylistic considerations: 


TIT’ NU»! NIN WRB TWN NIPA TOP. MT 


MT The king spoke and said: Belteshazzar, let not the dream, or the inter- 
pretation, affright you 


List Nog Y, y de V ss Jl , AI SS " 


S2 The king talked and said: let not the dream scare you and not the 
interpretation affright you 


87 For the omission of "affairs", cf. 6.3.1. 
88 Compare Sinai Ar. 2 in 610 where the projected verb reflects a similar rendering in a previ- 
ous verse (X22 DU NTON DPN cf. 5.1.4): 
NON) NIN DU? UY] N2?D AIT AAD MT 
lage ages US ty lo WS ale COSS s2 


89 For the omission of clause subjects, cf. 6.2.1. 
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(49)9? In 133 the passive voice of the source verb “be looked upon" is changed 
into the active *he looked" in Sinai Ar. 2 and then the same verb is repeated (note 
that the projected verb substitutes the repetition of the noun "countenance"): 


TAT rns ns D'?287 OMT ni WN PIO? INT) MT 


MT and let our countenances be looked upon before you, and the coun- 
tenance of the youths that eat of the king’s food 


AI plab OS cll oU LI Bil, bax dE USER s2 


S2 Then look at our countenances, and look at the youths that eat the 
king's food 


5.2.1.3 Nominal Complemented by a Nominal 
Finally, we encounter a few examples in the TT where a noun or a nominal 
phrase complements another nominal component as a means of enhancing 
the syntactic structure of the sT. 

(50) In 1:10 the word "faces" is repeated in both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 as 
a required comparative element in literary Arabic. In Sinai Ar. 2 a complete 
clause is added: 


D27)2 WY OT PATA Davi oD IENY ANT 127 WX MT 


MT/P that when/lest/ he see your faces more sad than the youth of your 
age 


SAB A oll dall og, oe Ael Kage L, Ol dal os 


sı perhaps if he sees your faces weaker than the faces of the youths 
that are your peers 


OLA g KUI oF ET DECENT s2 


go See also 1:7: 
ig Tap mum TOA RYA TITA MIN?) NWY DNIT? DWI MT 


E e bye bos pae Use s pode m ley a Jala kad s2 
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S2 forif he looks at your faces being different, not like the faces of your 
peers among the youths 


(51)?! In the same manner the word "heart" is repeated in Sinai Ar. 1 and 
Sinai Ar. 2 in 5:21: 


adre miss ax mala P o "VU ROMO AAI MT 


MT/P and his heart was made like the beasts’ 
ge CS A jars s2 Al» AS A Jars 3 


S1 and his heart was made like the heart of wild animals 
S2 and his heart was made like the heart of the beasts 


5.2.2 Resumable Additions 
In this section we concentrate on additions which fill a resumptive function in 
the text. Such additions consist of nouns, verbs, or clauses that serve to break 
down long sentences into shorter or more comprehensible units or result from 
larger syntactic restructures. Due to the nature of the original text where lon- 
ger and more complex sentences are employed only sparsely, specimens of this 
kind are not frequently attested. Yet, they are sufficiently common to be identi- 
fied as a trend. Usually, one and the same unit is repeated in a resumable fash- 
ion but we may encounter two synonymous units as well. In either case, such 
repetition results in an emphasis of the relevant component. As with additions 
of grammatical complements (5.2.1), these insertions contribute to the syntac- 
tic coherence of the text and subsequently generate target language which is 
more fluent. 

(52) In 3:40 in the Prayer the phrase “may our soul be" is repeated in a 
resumptive manner in Sinai Ar. 1: 


gA oian mami mam [...] tah co woes pis aa P 
rios 


91 In r20 the MT informs us that the king found Daniel and his friends “ten times [better] 
than all the magicians’, In Sinai Ar. 2 the specification “ten times better with regard to 
knowledge" is added which serves both a semantic and syntactic purpose: 

DIRI DAVIDII 5p niv IWY ONAN MT 


Sll iie Bley ple Kos Ue Jail e so 
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P so we ask that more than bulls [...] such may the sacrifice of our 
soul be in this day 

OSS eU [DOL c» aod dace Lal OS ol dla s 

sı and we ask of you that our souls may be before you better than 


bulls [...] such may the sacrifices of our souls be today 
(53)9? Similarly, the noun “idols” in 5:23 is repeated in Sinai Ar. 1: 


rela eoa ria e» As [...] eoo esm remet P 
duar uai 


P that the gods of gold and silver [...] which see not, nor hear, nor 
know have you praised 


Y» pas Y eal... | als ce Ite al des as. si 
JiS Ys gd 


sı and you have begun to extol the idols of gold and silver [...] idols 
which see not, and hear not, and understand not 


(54) In 3:25 the translator of Sinai Ar. 2 repeated the number "four" in a 
resumtive manner: 


Tina PRR? bam SATA PIV PW AVIS PIA ntm 708 ND MT 


cxi 


MT Lo, I see four men loose, walking in the midst of the fire, and they 
have no hurt 


92  Inthe same verse, 5:23, the verb wa-tarakta “and you have abandoned" is employed in a 
resumptive manner in Sinai Ar. 1 and placed in an initial position: 


dias ela aar e ml voa emisa mabe Wdeaxia mama P 

Mb xd de edges Alia da, gm Had Ay gal al ei sı 
93  Forthe addition of ja'ala, cf. 5.1.6 and 9.6.2. 
94 . Forthe choice of “idols” for "gods" cf. 8.7.4. 
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mer NGL OF Be G pbs gälla Bday! Cyl Ol sz 


s2 Isee four persons loose, walking in the midst of the fiery furnace; the 
four of them have nothing of dust on them 


5.3 Summary of Textual Additions 


In order to bridge semantic, stylistic, or syntactic ellipses in the sT, neither 
translator hesitated to add textual units of various lengths and kinds in the TT 
despite the lack of formal source equivalents. The findings of each subcategory 
will be summarized below. 

Both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 exhibit a certain number of additions that 
bringthe text in line with what appears to be contextual demands such as logi- 
cal coherence. Examples of this kind have been presented in Cultural-Logical 
Adjusters (5.1.1). Interestingly enough, such links are often added to the very 
same passages in these otherwise highly disparate manuscripts. 

The next section Referential Links (5.1.2) contains examples of additions 
that serve to enhance the inner cohesion of the narrative by referring back to 
a character, event or action already mentioned. Such additions are generally 
employed in both manuscripts but links that serve to introduce and connect 
actors in a more thorough way are mostly confined to Sinai Ar. 1. 

In Temporal Links (5.1.3) we saw that temporal clauses are often added in 
both manuscripts as a means of establishing the chronological order between 
actions and events. 

Additions of Repeated Information (5.1.4) are mostly attested in Sinai Ar. 1. 
Such additions consist of information in the TT which is retrieved from else- 
where in the sT. Typically, when repetitive clauses and phrases are shortened 
in the sT they are still rendered in their entirety in the Arabic TT. 

Explicative Additions (5.1.5) are frequently employed in both manuscripts in 
order to develop condensed referents such as "like this" into fuller clauses of 
the kind "like the king did". 

In Specifications and Dramatic Elements (5.1.6) we have seen that adverbs, 
nouns and short phrases are sporadically added to the TT in order to specify 
a text unit in the sT and/or to embellish the TT language and to enhance the 
dramatic aspect of the composition. Such additions, which are of the kind “he 


95 For this kind of addition, cf. 5.1.4. 
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went home sadly" or *a word which is true for me" occur more frequently in 
Sinai Ar. 2 than in Sinai Ar. 1. Verbs may also be added in the TT without formal 
equivalent in the st. The motivation behind such additions appears to be a 
wish to enhance the vividness of the narrative, or, less commonly, to modify 
the original verb. The latter kind is largely confined to Sinai Ar. 1. 

Grammatical Complements (5.2.1) introduced in the TT to complement 
clause constituents in the sT are frequently attested in both manuscripts 
but at times in a disparate manner. For instance, predicates complemented 
by objects (5.2.1.1) figure in both manuscripts, although differences in the sTs 
make the completion through pronominal suffixes less frequent in Sinai Ar. 1. 
Most notable among the different techniques in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 is 
the employment of projected verbs often found in the latter but rarely in the 
former manuscript (5.2.1.2). This should be compared to the frequent employ- 
ment of alternate renderings in Sinai Ar. 2 (cf. 8.6). If required by the syntactic 
structure of the target language, nominal components are complemented by 
other nominals in both Arabic TTs. 

Resumable Additions (5.2.2) mainly employed in order to break up long 
sentences, are sporadically utilized in both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2. 


CHAPTER 6 


Textual Omissions 


The translators of the Arabic Book of Daniel preserved in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai 
Ar. 2 frequently chose not to reflect certain elements in their respective sT with 
a translation equivalent in the TT. Such omissions (‘minuses’) mostly involve 
the complete exclusion in the TT of a translation unit in the ST or its substitu- 
tion by a shorter rendering. They rarely affect the understanding of the plot 
since the vast majority of the omitted material is confined either to repeti- 
tions or information already implicit in the matrix verb or inferable from the 
context. The remaining omissions largely concern descriptions and specifics 
of events, actions, characters or items which are not essential in propelling the 
main story line forward. 

Many of the techniques identified in this survey are so frequently executed, 
especially in Sinai Ar. 1, that we almost anticipate the occurrence of omissions 
under certain textual circumstances. Yet, there are inconsistencies in the treat- 
ment of repetitive and pleonastic material and certain techniques are more 
thoroughly applied than others. We are therefore inclined to describe them as 
tendencies, sometimes stronger, at other times weaker. 

There appear to be two possible, and not mutually exclusive, explanations 
behind such omissions. The first is concerned with the style of the TT. The 
translator who wishes to convey control of Arabic literature and style in the TT 
inevitably steps into a different paradigm of stylistic preferences than that of 
the biblical sT. Stylistic features typical of the source language, such as repeti- 
tion, may feel burdensome or alien in the target language and are therefore 
left out or altered. Alternatively, one could explain omissions as an attempt to 
create a succinct, even a kind of abridged version of the Book of Daniel for the 
sake of their specific audience, one in which information which is deemed to 
be redundant in terms of bringing the story line forward is omitted. 

Whatever the explanation may be, the translators of these two Christian 
Arabic manuscripts did not attach much importance to reflecting in the Arabic 
TT material of what had for centuries been transmitted as the divinely inspired 
words of God. Though omissions are attested in practically all Bible transla- 
tions, the extent to which they are executed in these Arabic versions—both 
with respect to quality and quantity—is remarkable. 

In order to elucidate which parts of the narrative the translators deemed 
necessary to preserve in translation and which they did not, the omissions 
attested in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 are classified into different categories in 


[9] KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, 2016 DOI 10.1163/9789004311152_007 
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this chapter. These categories include not only pure omissions of text units 
but also abbreviations and even paraphrases. Consequently, some of the speci- 
mens presented in this chapter are not pure omissions but rather substitutions. 
If these abbreviations and paraphrases were caused by what appears to be an 
attempt to avoid repetition or what was considered superfluous information, 
as described above, they are included in this section. 

The chapter consists of five major parts. The categories may overlap but for 
the sake of clarity an attempt will be made to keep them apart. In the first 
part Repeated Information (6.1), the characteristic use of repetition in biblical 
narrative and the absence thereof in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 is presented. In 
the next part Inferable Information (6.2) it is demonstrated how, especially in 
Sinai Ar. 1 but also in Sinai Ar. 2, the explication of clause constituents which 
are already supplied by the immediate context has been dispensed with. Such 
textual exclusion is implemented either by pure omissions or by means of sub- 
stituting elements in the sT by suffixed pronouns in the TT. In the third part, 
Inessential Information (6.3), I present the omission of material which is not 
repetitive in nature nor supplied by the immediate context yet evidently con- 
sidered pleonastic by our translators. Examples include the omission in the TT 
of more detailed descriptions or of similar information in the sT which may be 
motivated by considerations of style or brevity. In Specifications and Dramatic 
Elements (6.4) examples are offered of how mainly adverbs, prepositional 
phrases or single verbs in the sT are sporadically excluded from the Arabic TTs 
which, as a result, affect the dramatic dimension of the composition. Finally, 
in Miscellaneous Material (6.5) I treat the omission in the TTs of more exten- 
sive text passages in the sT which are neither repetitive nor inferable from the 
context or likely to overload the text with superfluous information. Thus, in the 
last section omitted material is collected which in my opinion is more or less 
essential with regard to conveying the main events or explaining the plot and 
which is left out for less clear reasons. 


6.1 Repeated Information 


Robert Alter, in his study The Art of Biblical Narrative, considers repetition to 
be one of the most striking techniques of ancient Hebrew literature:! 


1 R. Alter, The Art of Biblical Narrative (New York: Basic Books, 1981), p. 88. Though the Book of 
Daniel is not discussed by Alter, whose study focuses on classical rather than post-classical 
Hebrew style, his findings on repetition as a distinctive feature of biblical narrative are 
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One of the most imposing barriers that stands between the modern 
reader and the imaginative subtlety of biblical narrative is the extraor- 
dinary prominence of verbatim repetition in the Bible. Accustomed as 
we are to modes of narration in which elements of repetition are made 
to seem far less obtrusive, this habit of constantly restating material is 
bound to give us trouble, especially in a narrative that otherwise adheres 
so evidently to the strictest economy of means. 


Not only the modern reader but clearly also the medieval Christian Arabic 
translators of Daniel in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 found such repetitions prob- 
lematic or unnecessary. In their ambition to create a succinct text and/or a 
text suitable for the reader or listener acquainted with the norms and style 
of literary Arabic, these translators more or less persistently omitted verbatim 
repetitions, as will be demonstrated below. 

The present section is divided into two parts. In Omission and Abbreviation 
of Repeated Information (6.1.1) salient examples are provided of omissions or 
abbreviations in the TT of repeated information of varying length in the sT. 
In the second part, Paraphrasing of Repeated Information (6.1.2) I present 
examples of how frequently occurring words or phrases in the sT are often 
paraphrased in the TT in favor of lexical variation. 


611 Omission and Abbreviation of Repeated Information 

Recurring words, phrases, clauses or complete sentences may simply be omit- 
ted, abbreviated or altered by means of rephrasing in both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai 
Ar. 2 (for the latter, see 6.1.2). These kinds of omissions or abbreviations are 
indicative of the Arabic translators’ indifference or even reluctance to reflect 
the biblical stylistic feature of repetition. 

For the purpose of the present study, excluded material has been catego- 
rized into three parts. The first deals with omissions of repeated information 
occurring in close proximity, especially in command-fulfillment constructions 
(6.1.1.1); the second with omissions of repeated words, phrases and clauses that 
function as epithets (6.1.1.2); and the third with the omission of titles and items 
in repeated lists (6.1.1.3). 


relevant to Daniel as well. In Daniel we encounter a style characterized by numerous verba- 
tim repetitions, sometimes with minor alterations, of words, phrases, clauses or sentences. 
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6.1141 Adjacent Repetitions and Command-fulfillment Constructions 

A common type of repetition in the Bible is that of command or prophecy 
and its fulfillment, of the kind: “the king commanded that the vessels of gold 
and silver that Nebuchadnezzar took from the temple in Jerusalem should 
be brought to Babylon. Then they brought the vessels of gold and silver that 
Nebuchadnezzar took from the temple in Jerusalem to Babylon". According 
to Alter, *[t]he constantly reiterated pattern [...] of command or prophecy 
closely followed by its verbatim fulfillment confirms an underlying view of 
historical causality"? If the constituents of such a pattern closely follows one 
another, as described by Alter, one part is likely to be omitted or abbreviated in 
both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2.3 Indeed, several of the larger omissions attested 
in the Arabic TTs are the result of a partial omission of such combinations. The 
same textual reduction is generally to be expected of all information repeated 
in close proximity, not only of the above kind (ex. 4-5). 

(1) A clear example of the omission in a command-fulfillment pattern is 
attested in 5:3 which is almost a verbatim repetition of 5:2; an assurance that 
the king's command was obeyed. Neither translator made an attempt to reflect 
the fulfillment aspect but merged the two verses into one, taking the fulfill- 
ment for granted:* 


TITY PAID "1 NIPI) RATT YN TINT? LIAN DVYI "DN ILNA MT 

nnnm nn? MITTIN wz?n pina [inv DITI T NPI MAN 

DIIVA "I ND?N PINT NID PAI "T NITT IN PPT PINA [5:3] 
ANNA ADAY MIDI S270 pina PAR 


Barns Soma MID wun micas 2} > ane, wima P 
eadh plziavss waei eso C^ maor Inan 
adur etm [5:3] mhaaiia »mdxta ;maisiaia 2 .0m5 
eso. eco siones oles esso po Bars oer ene 
mahaaina mära ,caisi030 eala Cams 


2 Alter, The Art of Biblical Narrative, p. 91. 

3 Ifthe constituents of such pattern occur with some distance, both parts are in general wholly 
reflected, albeit at times adjusted by other abbreviation techniques such as pronominaliza- 
tion (cf. 6.2.2). 

4 Note the proximity of the two manuscripts to the Septuagint: xoi hvéxðn xai £rtvov £v adtoic. 
This is hardly a result of direct dependence of Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 on the Septuagint 
(or the Syrohexapla which closely follows it) but rather the outcome of shared translation 
technique (cf. ‘versonal parallel’ in 3.5). 
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MT/P /@/and/Belshazzar, while he tasted the wine, commanded to bring 


S1 


S2 


the golden and silver vessels which Nebuchadnezzar his father 
had taken out of the temple which was in Jerusalem; that the king 
and his lords, his |consorts|wives| and his concubines, might drink 
therein. [5:3] Then they brought the golden vessels that [were taken 
he took] out of the temple of the house/the temple] of God which was 
at Jerusalem; and the king, and his lords, his |consorts|wives] and 
his concubines, drank in them 


Se ss e Lis alal Ule ae ly pts Jab oill cos 


and he commanded when drinking the wine to bring the vessels of 
gold and silver that his father came with from the house of holiness 
and he began to drink in them together with the lords of his kinsmen| 
noblemen and his wives and concubines 


ey OI gl dally Call iib Gy ol Ole ay SLL ply s2 
pol SH Gy HI G88 play sl Soe oe Mr el wl ce 


EVI TET ETE ET 


and Belshazzar commanded while he was drunk to bring the ves- 
sels of gold and silver that his father Nebuchadnezzar had taken out 
from Jerusalem’s temple and the king, the son of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and his noblemen and his consorts and his concubines drank in them 


(2)? In 3:20-23 the sTs three times announce that the three young men 


“were to be cast/ were cast/ fell/ into the burning fiery furnace” in a command- 


fulfillment construction. In Sinai Ar. 1 this three-fold repetition is rendered 


in a less repetitive manner (the fact that they were bound when they fell is 


repeated all three times):? 


aN OC 


For the omission of clause subjects, cf. 6.2.1. 

CA 4 Ie, see J. Blau, GCA vol. 1, 198-99, §100.3. 

For this addition, cf. 5.1.2/4. 

Another way to treat command-fulfillment constructions is to abbreviate the second part by 


substituting elements in it with suffixed pronouns (cf. 6.2.2). 


9 In Sinai Ar. 2 these verses are completely excluded, cf. 6.5. 
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amina aax a nus wid eur eanan vw [...] P 
aR MIBK erom [21] ean. tain wahe aX> lore 
hans 3033 adhe aX wal’ oii [...] air’ ata 
alas anana Wr vA camdhlh card eX o [23] 
eiaa n mans tats adhe dv 


P [...] he commanded to bind Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-Nego, and 
to cast them into the burning fiery furnace [21] Then they bound these 
men [...] and cast them into the midst of the burning fiery furnace. | 23] 
And these three men, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-Nego, fell down 
into the midst of the burning fiery furnace being bound 


[21] 334-1 oss o'e deg L al dol. ] als si 
cà Ul (à? aly [23] SWI 3542 YI loss Me [...] lass 
eels 


sı and he commanded [...]: Bind the three persons and bring them into 
the middle of the furnace. |21] And they were bound [...] and cast into 
the midst of the pit, that of fire [23] And the persons were in the fire in 
their chain 


(3)? In 2:2 the translator of Sinai Ar. 2 omitted the confirmation part of a 
command-confirmation construction "so they came and stood before the 


king": 


1292 Tan? OTs?) ava? OWN! DAVIN Nap» T790 WN MT 
TIT 9? TWN Wan nion 


10  Forthis paraphrase, cf. 8.4.2. 

11 Or re yA, see also R. A. Stapleton, An Edition of the Book of Daniel and Associated 
Apocrypha in Manuscript Sinai Arabic 1 (PhD dissertation submitted at Brandeis 
University, 1988), p. 74 who reads a $ Ai. 

12 For the omission of “Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-Nego’, cf. 6.2.1. 

13 In Sinai Ar. 1 this text unit is repeated, though pronominalized (for the addition in the 
beginning of the verse, see 5.1.3): 
exp aano adeo maals eala wassa [...] eriad eina cals jo P 

eals 


aa oy loss ssl c gl oby b orid i] ple I eol geol WS si 
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Then the king commanded to call the magicians, and the enchant- 
ers, and the sorcerers, and the Chaldeans, to tell the king his 
dreams. So they came and stood before the king 


yg SI, 8l Ny cil ally È pedl d) leas ol LW pb s2 
150) y allg 
Then the king commanded that the magicians, and the diviners, 


and the sorcerers, and the Chaldeans and the nobles should be 
called to him 


(4) Not only command-fulfillment constructions but all kinds of repetitions 


are likely to be omitted if adjacent. In 5:4 the clause “and they drank wine" 


is omitted in both manuscripts since this information has been given in the 


preceding verse: 


14 
15 
16 
17 


RIOT "3285 NAW] RIAN PAWR [...4] 8290 ina vnÜN| MT 


Wale) axara mma» ashe [...4] also cams wdra P 


Maman 


MT/P and the king [...] drank in them. [4] They drank wine, and praised 


S1 


S2 


the gods of gold 


ea JI obs! Ae dem [...a] le OPALA sı 


and he began to drink in them |...4] and he began to extol the 
images of gold 


BS gy esas APY ly tery [a] rel CH y MW O23 s2 


and the king, the son of Nebuchadnezzar [...] drank in them [4] 
and they bowed to gods made of gold 


Copying mistake of 214.01, 


Copying mistake of “gals or 03215? 
For the addition of ja‘ala here and in the next verse, cf. 5.1.6 and 9.6.2. 


For this addition, cf. 5.1.2. 
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(5) In 3:25 in the Prayer, the repetition of the clause “and he opened his 
mouth" is left out in Sinai Ar. 1: 


shaa iad dive asians) maa shaa cn. mno P 
msc twa rea maar 


P And Azariah stood up and opened his mouth to bless inside the fire. 
And he opened his mouth and prayed and said thus 


de G IS JB, SUI Lewy saul CLIE 


si And Azariah stood up and opened his mouth praising God in the mid- 
dle of the fire. And he said thus in his prayer 


6.11.2 Reiterated Information (Epithets) 

Throughout the biblical Book of Daniel we encounter reiterated words, phrases 
or clauses that serve to describe one and the same object and appear to func- 
tion like epithets. The use of epithets is further related to 'inferable' infor- 
mation which is treated in the next section. That is, if we are once told that 
Nebuchadnezzar is the king, the reiterated epithet “Nebuchadnezzar the king" 
constitutes for us a superfluous reminder of facts. In other words, once stated, 
such information is inferable from the context and needs not be explicated, 
unless facts change. Hence, the explication of this information fulfills, rather, a 
stylistic function and the epithet serves as a leitwort in the sT.!? Since epithets 
may consist of longer text units and so relate to the repetition of phrases and 
clauses, the treatment of such material will be presented here. As in the case 
with the command-fulfillment pattern, phrases or clauses of this kind are nor- 
mally preserved in the TT but may be omitted or abbreviated if placed in close 
proximity (ex. 6-8). Epithets consisting of one word only (mainly “the king") 
are frequently omitted in Sinai Ar. 1 and sporadically left out in Sinai Ar. 2 
(ex. 9-10). 

(6) In 3:2-7 the relative clause describing the golden image as “that 
Nebuchadnezzar has set up" figures no less than five times. In Sinai Ar. 2 the 
clause is repeated on four occasions while in Sinai Ar. 1 it occurs in its complete 
form only three times. Verses 3:5 and 3:7 both contain the clause in question 
which at this stage has been mentioned three times already. In Sinai Ar. 2 it 


18  Forthe additions of clause constituents, cf. 5.2.1. 
19 For the concept of leitwort, cf. Alter, The Art of Biblical Narrative, pp. 88; 93. 
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is wholly reflected, save for the omission of “golden’, while in Sinai Ar. 1 the 
clause is abbreviated, especially at its second occurrence. Compare the latter 
manuscript: 


ANC Iana manna Cmi eA eaa vha ealadh P 
eA enaa [...] ex Lomas aam alas [...7...] 


A WIAA) manna Com 


P you shall fall down and bow to the golden image that Nebuchadnezzar 
the king has set up |...7...] all the peoples [...] fell down and bowed 
to the golden image that Nebuchadnezzar the king had set up 


la Ae [. ..] Ul OSS ...7] EU eo Gall pall el sı 
2041) 5 go a) 


sı bow to the image that the king has made [...7] so the people [...] 
bowed to that image of theirs 


(7)? Conversely, the clause describing Daniel as “in whom is the spirit of 
holy gods" which with minor variations figures three times in 4:5-15, is omitted 


20 For the omission of "fall down and" in this passage, cf. 6.3.2. 

21 The reiterated phrase “and imaginings upon my bed" occurs with some variation 
in relative proximity three times between 4:2 and 4:10 in the Mr. In the Peshitta 
this phrase is rendered only twice, in 4:7 and 420, and in Sinai Ar. 1 once, in 4:10 
(St gone le gle a os forP axo Aas peas Wars duam ww). The translator 
of Sinai Ar. 2 likewise rendered it in its complete form only once, in 4:7, abbreviated the 

verse considerably in 4:2 and excludes the complete sentence in 4:10. Compare: 
AD "vs IT awa OY PITT APT mm o?n. MT 4:2 
el bys lp s2 
mj AN aw Dy wR ON) MT 4:7 
gmi (e gli bh cub ol eub gl bass s2 
See also 1:2 where in the Peshitta the phrase “the vessels/vessels of the house of God" 


occurs three times but in its full length only once in Sinai Ar. 1: 
mA ea sims muss resale [...] murs Sim anluca P 


Aa w eigo miada dual sacos ee Lair Loar rios mdu 
miadhar AA, dual 
abal oy I yl U4)! dl « GS GN ow ec [Jae Gos adel) si 
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once in Sinai Ar. 2 but fully reflected in Sinai Ar. 1. Compare Sinai Ar. 2 in 4:5-6 
(for the rendering of "the spirit of the holy gods" see also 7.1.2): 


pin "T OVT TUN "T Nyon 2 WRWY!A [...6] na PUT PART T) MT 
T2 PWD PTW 


MT and in whom is the spirit of the holy gods |...6] O Belteshazzar, 
master of the magicians, because I know that the spirit of the holy 
gods is in you 

ura 4 VI c As ol Cade 48 2231[6] s2 
s2 [6] I have come to know that the holy spirit of God is in you 
(8)?3 Another commonly reiterated phrase in the sT which is often omitted 
or abbreviated especially in Sinai Ar. 1 is “the burning fiery furnace” in Daniel 
chapter 3. In 3:26/93 the epithets are omitted in both manuscripts that simply 
render "furnace": 
DTP? NUM PAS YIN? WITHA IW PINI MT 


runs iour Gader ed also Iana >10 eem P 


MT/P Then Nebuchadnezzar/O [the king/ came near to the gate of the 
burning fiery furnace 


22 Forthe omission of clause constituents in direct speech transitions, cf. 6.24.3. 
23  ng20 “burning fire" is omitted in Sinai Ar. 1 and "fire" Sinai Ar. 2: 


ND) NT AN? NATA? [...] WY — MT 
dans ads Made aXS wale’ arial [...] ir P 
55 AL ls Ore nx [...] pl S1 


BAU o9 Yl Ge G eye? dA NS Mess, [...] s2 

* or e? Js cf. Stapleton, An Edition of the Book of Daniel, p. 74, n. 117. See also Sinai 
Ar. 1 in: 

QUII 55a Vl as lpia S1 man. fais adhe aX loy cia — P321 

m bans e 3033 ade aX o5 asin eS SAX) P 3:24/91 

at oye EH MER lel sı 
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Op Y cob M "el C4 boy s2 o9 V col c pel cz UU si 
si/s2 Then/And/ Nebuchadnezzar came near to the gate of the furnace 


(9)?* The epithet "king" is often excluded especially in Sinai Ar. 1 while the 
translator of Sinai Ar. 2 was less consistent in this regard.”5 In 4:15 the translator 
of Sinai Ar. 2 reflected the epithet “king” in the sT (note the change from first to 
second person) while that of Sinai Ar. 1 omitted it: 


TYTN] N2?D TUN MN ND?D MIT MT 
eals ionan ee dow els eam P 
MT/P This dream I Nebuchadnezzar the king have seen 


by Jl ods pol cm Cul? s 
oh 2% MLS lel cal dl by lodge s2 


sı And I Nebuchadnezzar have seen this vision 
s2 Andtbisis the vision which you O king Nebuchadnezzar have seen 


24 The epithet is omitted in both manuscripts in: 
YTİAINTOY 59] IVIT) R22D PINI MT 2:46 


maar’ Ax das eala ionan pbo P 
EE sı 

N'DDU-73» IND NIN WPT PINI MT 6:26 

rams samla) sha cals rosis eum P 

ail SI gpl TUS aab sz Ke Jal MI gle SE sı 

In 5:11 the epithet “king” is omitted in the phrase “and the king Nebuchadnezzar your 


father" and rendered “your father Nebuchadnezzar” in Sinai Ar. 2 and only “your father" 
in Sinai Arx: 


Wook igtssany reals P TIAN WWITII NIM MT 
ol ce Sy s2 du sı 


25 Epithets may also be added in Sinai Ar. 2, cf. 5.1.4. 
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6.1.1.3 


(10)?6 In 6:10 both translators omitted the epithet “the king": 


NTON] RIND OW] UT NB TIT AQ) MT 


oaa soda rcs mri aly rain eum P 


MT/P /Wherefore/Then/ king Darius signed the writing and /@/com- 
manded/the interdict 


Nags ges UE tp sls LIS re OS s2 ol ply gola OS si 


sı Then Darius wrote and gave his command 
S2 Then, at that, Darius wrote a decree and established an interdict 


Items or Titles in Repeated Lists 


A characteristic of Sinai Ar. 1 is to shorten lists of items or titles (cf. omissions 


in non-repetitive lists in 6.3.3); this is even more salient when these lists occur 


several times in close proximity. It appears that such information was regarded 


as superfluous in general and in particular when repeated. Omissions of this 
kind are attested in Sinai Ar. 2 only to a lesser extent. 


26 


Other short epithets may be omitted as well. In 2:28 we encounter two epithets, one 

describing God as "the revealer of secrets" and the other describing Nebuchadnezzar as 

“king”. Here, the translator of Sinai Ar. 2 omitted both epithets while that of Sinai Ar. 1 
preserved the one concerning God: 

WITHA NBN? pim pr] N23 NIWA AKON OT MT 

iamnan eala aar Wine AX Rare eme dow ee P 


ol RJ Ow el I OY s2 OE VE TIPP ghey 9 lll dl oS, sı 
In 2:45 the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 omitted the epithet “great” describing God: 


H al Gy X S1 Wasa e EA eme P 
In 5:21 both translators omitted the epithet “the Highest": 
NUJN MIDNA NOY NION OWT MT 


resins ehala Yai eme am Mea P 
AN Ke de debe al GI s2 ad Al, GUL GI sa 


In 3:14 Sinai Ar. 1 omits the epithet "golden" cf. 6.2.2 ex. 34: 
Cem oll GUL si minero omar ella pP 
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(11) In 3:5 a list of seven (six in the Peshitta) musical instruments is pre- 
sented and then repeated in 3:7; 310 and 3:15. This recurrent list is abbreviated 
in Sinai Ar. 1 to encompass only two or three items. Compare the rendering of 
3:0 in the sTs with that in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 and note the difference in 
approach by the translators (the same occurs in 3:7/15): 


MID) PAINIOD RIAW oürmrp gmpavn Nip oD pow wig Dd “T MT 
NODI ro 


mao iduna eéóupoirzoa en No axis nlar P 
iy od) daa radar 


MT/P that every man that shall hear the sound of the horn, pipe, harp, 
trigon, psaltery, land bagpipe|/©/, and all kinds of music 


cse Y os an beg 0 A Spe les ISIE.) s 


$1 [...] when they hear the sound of the horn and the other sounds 


£9 $5 els calls apally 3, al, asl Cope gom ll[.] sz 
[...] ead ell o 


S2  [...] when someone hears the sound of the trumpet, whistle, lute, 
cymbals, psaltery?' and every kind of instruments |.. .] 


(12)?? In Daniel chapter 3 the text unit “to all peoples, nations and tongues” 
occurs four times. The list is in Sinai Ar. 2 dispensed with only once when it 
functions in a resumable way (3:7).29 On the contrary, the translator of Sinai 


27  mizafa = musical instrument, often with many strings, see E. W. Lane, An Arabic-English 
Lexicon (London: Williams & Norgate, 1863-93), p. 2035. 
28 See also 3:29/96: 

Tow ANOT Ww TAR o7752 "1 npo DW IN MT 
Satan Aila whana mama. dar te 168 tama P 
Gre, eras iala OL SS Spl Jy s2 Lal of Spl By si 

29 Compare 3:7 (for the omission of resumable elements, cf. 6.2.1.4.): 
PTD Nw] NYAR NIIDID POR) [...] NMP 5p NORV PODU TD RDI MT 

IEEE 
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Ar. 1 consistently abbreviated or even omitted the list completely (cf. 6.5). 
Compare 3:31/98: 


NU) N'DN NIV? NDI WITHA] MT 
ela whanga eaa. dal sha cals ionan ë P 


MT/P Nebuchadnezzar the king /@/wrote/ unto all peoples, nations and 
languages 


eS lll SI Sal é sı 


S1 Then he wrote to all the people 
gb lly aly Vy path E Tel wel C4 OIF s2 


S2 Then Nebuchadnezzar the king wrote to the peoples, and nations 
and languages and rulers 


(13)?! The translator of Sinai Ar. 2 sporadically left out repetitions of listed 
items or titles as well. In 3:3 a list of Babylonian titles mentioned also in 3:2 is 
abbreviated in both manuscripts. Yet, note the difference in extent between 
the omission in Sinai Ar.1 and Sinai Ar. 2: 


NANT NIT) NTOUDUTN NDINI NID NITTON PWIDNA PINI MT 
NDI'TD 2070 75) nen 


eain camila aam alas [...] eio Xo satan oom paara haroa P 
Tomni eA paaa Ala whamrva 
WS eid lae [...] ll opo lya 1! oll o6 s 
gall oae liL] ddl ape ctl B s2 
30 Forthe addition of “and rulers’, cf. 8.6. 


31 Compare 3227/94: 
829 TIT NINO! NUD NOSTTUDN PWN MT 


réalsar iiaia whaima sao lis , 30 Camila eaa anaha P 


AUN L599 Cab Wally esl SLAN egi mls s2 
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ea Xo haima eis i camila anade peo P 
wA lax Mao hadha casio easi o aX ero 


MT/P Then /@/all/ the satraps, [O]and]the prefects, and the governors, 
[land] the judges, | [and] the treasurers, |@/and/ the counsel- 
ors, |Ø [and] the sheriffs, and all the rulers of the provinces gathered 
together 


udo Ko oO UI all 2 sı 
S1 Then people from each province /city gathered to it 
Cyldedl à oS obl. TL E c 852-3] Cb S2 


s2 Then the leaders, the masters and every one with power who were in 
the provinces/cities gathered 


6.1.2 Paraphrasing of Repeated Information 
As we have seen above, the translators of Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 frequently 
chose not to reflect repetitions of previously mentioned information in the sT 
and so a word, phrase, clause, or complete sentence is often left out in Arabic 
TTs. If important for the semantic or syntactic structure of the text, a repetition 
is rather abbreviated or rephrased. In this section, we concentrate on the latter, 
i.e. the tendency in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 to rephrase commonly occurring 
words or phrases, which appears to be an attempt by the translators to avoid 
a repetitive language (for the paraphrasing of non-repetitive words, see 8.4.1). 
(14)? In both Arabic translations the frequently occurring Aramaic/Syriac 
idiomatic phrase millat malka@’/mellat malk@ “the king's word" or the like is ren- 
dered by variations on the phrase “this which the king asks for" or “what I asked 
him about" (for idiomatic speech, cf. 7.2). Compare 2:10: 


[...] "t ?2g7?2 nna» DIP NBD NIN T NDUSTPD WIN IPN NY MT 
NW N? NITI NN 


mV ar waun wars eals dos exire As mew dul P 
ME euo verc edio [ss] 


32 Iniz4 the sT unit “and he listen to them regarding this word" is rendered “and he obey 
them" in Sinai Ar. 1: 


rel S1 ram samdi rea P 
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MT/P Thereis nota man upon the earth that can declare the king's word; 
therefore has no [one...] asked such a word 


ed bare had cll oe Us pad Jey o2) Y de uad al si 
[Jae edo» all Joe ge 


sı There is not a man upon the earth that can declare what you ask 
about; no [one...] has ever asked about anything similar to what 
you have asked about |. . .] 


Yal WS, AW are ka gill lig A oL! o2) Y de (ual al s2 
[...] AA ode (o 


S2 There is not a man upon the earth that tells of this which the king 
asks about; and that is why no [one...] should ask this question 


(15)? The same phrase is in 2:23 paraphrased in both manuscripts: 
NinvTin NIV NIT 300 NIDI77 »npTin]p2! MT 
hasan also dima wis aar Qa oaa ncmo P 


MT/P and you have now made known unto me what we desired of You / 
who/and you/ have made known unto /us/me/ the king’s word 


MT pal ye AULA le LI cay s2 


33 See also 515 where the translator of Sinai Ar. 2 replaced the common phrase (literally) 
“explanation of the word" for a demonstrative pronoun (in Sinai Ar. 1the same is replaced 
by a pronominal suffix, cf. 6.2.2): 
HI opea dé s2 MINT NOP WS PININ?) MT 
In 4:30 the idiomatic phrase "the word was fulfilled" is rendered in Sinai Ar. 1 by "the 
speech" (it is omitted in Sinai Ar. 2): 
reals ionan As dole ee ero no P 
HW eL. uz le gill s 
Compare Sinai Ar. 2 in 5:10: 
oglelass AU Je SU caucus s2 "2320 Nab yn 5395 &n35n MT 
34  Forthis kind of abbreviation, cf. 6.3.2. 
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S1 and you have informed me of that which I desired of you and have 
made known to me the king’s request 

S2 and you have explained to us what we asked regarding the king’s 
command 


(16)35 Nebuchadnezzar's dream constitutes a dominant theme in Daniel 
chapter 2 and consequently the source word “dream” occurs frequently and 
in adjacent proximity throughout the chapter; twice in 2:9. Seemingly to avoid 
repetition, the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 rephrased it on its first occurrence while 
in Sinai Ar. 2 it is substituted by a suffix (cf. 6.2.2): 


OTN NTT? [...] risp VAT AVTA 8? RAITT T MT 


resales eie [...] cesa soo ema» stiaawd eR sole cea P 


A ozone 


MT/P that, if you make not known unto me the dream, there is but one 
law for you [...] only tell me the dream 


Is] fe Ca? AP ale IL gill oF Bos [hob S1 
S1 So if you [not] make known to me that which I asked you about, 


then I have made a judgment against you [...] so bring me my 
vision 


dik Boe Ky [Joely £^ ob le Gade | el D s2 
($2 


s2 . andifyoudo not inform me of this then there is but one command 
for you [...] only tell me the interpretation of my vision 


(17)5$ We encounter the word "interpretation" in the sTs just as often 
as "dream" While in Sinai Ar. 2 this element is usually rendered literally, the 


35 Compare Sinai Ar. 1 in 2:2: 
So di slo be es si maals eala wassa P 
36 Compare Sinai Ar. 1in 2:6 where "the dream and its interpretation" is rephrased into “that 
which I asked you about" while in Sinai Ar. 2 the original phrasing is rendered literally: 
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translator of Sinai Ar. 1 tended to paraphrase it (it may be substituted by a suf- 
fixed pronoun in both translations, cf. 6.2.2). Compare 2:25: 


yTim N3505 NW "7 [...] 333 nn2n MT 
aw eala iraa [...] eiaa duart P 


MT/P I have found a man [...] that will make known unto the king the 


interpretation 

Qu Ay. TS A [...] eco: sı 

S1 I have found a man [...] that will make known to him that which 
the king wants 


Leb sli oba y CUM A [...] Joy Sey Ql s2 


s2 Ihave found a man [...] that will tell the king his vision and its 
interpretation 


6.2 Inferable Information 


So far we have concentrated on the rendering in the TTs of repeated informa- 
tion in the sts. In this section we focus on another type of information which 
is frequently omitted from the TTs, namely the persistent explication in the 
STs of a subject, object or adverbial when such data is already inferable from 
the context. Apparently, such information was often considered superfluous 
by the Arabic translators, especially by the translator of Sinai Ar. 1, who fre- 
quently dispensed with it. In Omission of Clause Constituents (6.2.1) I present 
cases in which explicated information of this kind is completely omitted in 
the TT and in Substitution by Suffixed Pronouns (6.2.2) when a remnant of such 
material is left in the form of a suffixed pronoun. The majority of examples in 
the first category concerns clause subjects while the second consists of objects 
and adverbials. 


Sarva» mix&o eas yanks pin TWD RAN? MT 
lehal "y Bae Ny $2 ae SIL b oe dui Sı 


37  Forthe addition of “the vision and’, see 5.1.2 ex. u1. 
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In terms of technique, the omission or abbreviation of already inferable 
information and the omission of repetitions both appear to be motivated by a 
desire to avoid repetitive language, and/or the ambition of creating a succinct 
text. 


6.24 Omission of Clause Constituents 

The fully conjugated Semitic verb expresses not only an action or event but 
also the gender, number and person of its subject. A characteristic trait of the 
biblical narrative of Daniel is nevertheless to repeatedly make explicit the 
clause constituent, often a proper name or title, which serves as the subject 
even when such information is provided by the verb or by the overall context: 
“Daniel said to the Chaldeans . . . then the Chaldeans said to Daniel". The transla- 
tor of Sinai Ar. 2 and especially that of Sinai Ar. 1 tended to dispense with such 
repetitive marking of inferable clause constituents. In Sinai Ar. 1 the above text 
would instead be phrased: “Daniel said to the Chaldeans ...then [they] said to 
him". This kind of omission will be treated in the first subsection Shift of Actor 
(6.2.1.1). 

If the subject of the clause is repeated in the sT although no shift of speaker 
occurs, of the kind: “Daniel said...then Daniel went...and Daniel blessed" 
both translators often omitted the repeated subject and rendered: *Daniel 
said... then [he] went...and blessed". Examples of this kind are presented 
next in No Shift of Actor (6.2.1.2). Not only the subject of a clause but especially 
indirect (dative) objects may be omitted as well. However, indirect objects are 
more often substituted by suffixed pronouns. 

Of special interest is the treatment of repeatedly mentioned names or titles 
that mark the shift between narrative and direct speech. The accentuated posi- 
tion of dialogue in biblical prose seldom goes unnoticed. According to Alter, 
narration is often confined to confirming assertions made in dialogue and usu- 
ally serve only as a bridge between larger units of direct speech.?? The repeti- 
tion of titles or names of the kind “then they said to the king: O king!” to mark 
this transition is evidently not perceived as necessary in either manuscript, 
where one part of such a construction is normally left out. This kind of omis- 
sion will be dealt with in Direct Speech Transition (6.2.1.3). 

Finally, the omission in the Arabic translations of resumptive elements, 
often involving demonstrative pronouns, will be presented under the heading 
Resumable Elements and Personal Pronouns (6.2.1.4). 


38 Alter, The Art of Biblical Narrative, p. 65. 
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6.24.1 Shift of Actor 

(18) In 2:3-5 we come across a dialogue between the king and the Chaldeans. 
The shifts of speaker are made explicit in the sTs through the repeated mark- 
ing of clause subjects and indirect objects. Whereas in Sinai Ar. 2 these shifts 
are rendered literally, the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 omitted the subjects (and 
pronominalized the objects) and let the conjugated verbs alone signal the shift 
of speaker: 


Tas] 827 NW [. ..5] To» OAD mam [4...] TAT on? WN MT 
Twa) 


ras [...5] also pao cà allsoa[...4] cals caml va P 
má tora also 


MT/P And the king said to them [...4] Then spoke the Chaldeans to the 
king |...5] The king answered and said to the Chaldeans 


m Ji [...5]4 JU... 4] eg JUS si 


sı And he said to them |... 4] Then they said to him |... 5] He said to 
them 


Clb [... 5] Agl LIV oeb... 4] Al ed JU se 
Jyo SI AI 


s2 And the king said to them [...4] Then the Chaldeans answered 
the king |... 5] Then the king answered the Chaldeans and said 


(19) Similarly, the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 omitted the clause subject in 2:10 
since such information had been mentioned previously and was therefore 
implicit in the conjugated verb, while that of Sinai Ar. 2 reflected it literally. 
Note that the indirect object "before the king" is omitted in both manuscripts: 


eals jan piara eG ais PODUDNDN2ODUDTD NUTUS y MT 


MT/P The Chaldeans answered before the king and said 


39 For TIT! 
40 For VES for the rendering of case endings, cf. 9.8.2. 
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Jl, Oy SLIM GEL s2 Jb; Lal lol s1 


S1 They answered again and said 
S2 Then the Chaldeans answered and said 


(20) The capacity of the conjugated verb to mark a shift of its own fades 
when the subjects are of the same person, gender and number. In 5:13 the 
semantics of the text are at first glance unclear in both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai 
Ar. 2 due to the failure to explicate the actors involved. These details are later 
clarified in the direct speech sentence. Note that in Sinai Ar. 2 the subject is 
omitted in contrast to its overall tendency to preserve such components: 


DRIT RIT AMIN 58172 TANT NIDN niv RIDNA OTP OVA DT PINI MT 


Leui tava also in ealo pao ds Les um P 


Asus am dur 


MT/P Then Daniel entered before the king. The king spoke and said to 
Daniel: Are you Daniel 


Juls cal 4) Jl ade QUIS j sı 
Jl e 4 Ja A m jb sa 


S1 Then Daniel entered before him and [the king] said to him: are you 
Daniel 

s2 Andhe was then brought to the king and [the king] said to him: are 
you Daniel 


6.2.1.2 No Shift of Actor 

Both translators frequently omitted a clause constituent if the same actor has 

been mentioned in an adjoining verse and no shift of speaker has occurred. 
(21)? Compare the treatment of the name “Daniel” in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai 

Ar. 2 in 2119-20. Here "Daniel" is first mentioned as an indirect object in the sTs 

then twice as the subject in the following clauses: 


41 Fordgsl SI, 
42 Compare the following examples where both translators omitted the clause subject: 
4j 4X» S2 4j 49 S1 riv man also exeo P COH nv NDN PIS MT 5:6 
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[20] SAW 282 TID NTT PIR 772 NT? OP? "T NITE ONT? PTN MT 
TAN) WNIT rp 


wid Leun AX dew write calls Wows ea pro P 
Veo Leui an [20] exa mee 


MT/P Then was the secret revealed unto Daniel in a vision of the night. 
Then Daniel blessed the God of heaven [20] Daniel spoke and said 


Ji, [20] JI al Slits dod ass (à SLID AM 3 Ul bb si 


sı Then God revealed that matter to Daniel in his sleep. Then Daniel 
extolled the God of heaven [20] and said 


bod 43 il AS a) ch y ell & Jl ay diagih s2 
Jb, [20] kl all al 


s2 And then the night vision came [to] Danielin [his] sleep—or that 
matter appeared to him. Then Ae extolled the God of heaven [20] 
and said 


(22)^^ This kind of omission is attested to in Sinai Ar. 1 considerably more 
often than in Sinai Ar. 2. Compare, for example, 2:46-47 where the clause sub- 
ject in Sinai Ar. 1 is omitted when repeated while it is preserved in Sinai Ar. 2: 


NIDN n23[8] wav AAMT NVN 33 TN DRI 4:8 MT 
mae? sib era[8] Xm mo eie? curo ense P 
ty! [8] G2) Y ds, $4 s2 Ld [8] Ga Y chup? s 
43 . Forthe alternate rendering, cf. 8.6. 
44  Inaiuothe translator of Sinai Ar. 1 omitted the repeated subject “king” at the end of the 
verse while that of Sinai Ar. 2 preserved it: 
1282 wNTnN DDM [..] TAD INTY SN NT? MT 
eals 1x43 wamasa [...] eals i co ae oa P 
BS Oo pad...) A cde oe Oel ol sı 
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N22D np [...47] Mise by 551i 98I NDIA PINI MT 
eala eas [...47] maat Is las als ionan pbo P 


MT/P Then the king Nebuchadnezzar fell upon his face [...47] The king 
spoke 


JB &L..a7] JU) ae La CE qut si 


S1 and when Nebuchadnezzar heard that he bowed to Daniel [... 47] 
then he said 


CUM JG, L...47] dems de A ob CHS ae Uo s2 


s2 and when Nebuchadnezzar heard that he fell on his face [... 47] 
and the king said 


(23)^7 In 22-2 the clause constituent “Nebuchadnezzar” or “the king" is 
mentioned once in the prepositional phrase “in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar” 
and twice as the subject of the following clauses. The translator of Sinai Ar. 1 
rendered the prepositional phrase accordingly but dispensed with the repeti- 
tion of “Nebuchadnezzar” and “the king" in the following clauses while that of 
Sinai Ar. 2 faithfully reflected the sT in this regard: 


TAT ^is [2...] Nido *y1221 oFn 11221 m2?20? mni niü3 MT 
DAVIN Np? 


reas E) x» Ianas eaa oa edid ður» P 
erid ei easa iara [2...] 


45 For the addition of temporal links, cf. 5.1.3. 
46 For the addition of temporal links, cf. 5.1.3. 
47  lIn2u both manuscripts dispense with “before the king" which has the function of an 
indirect object: 
mals yan canta dul ximo P NDI DT nim TOON ND NNI MT 
4 E Ul del ae Y s2 a Us tol eas Y sı 
See also 6:11 where “before God” is omitted in Sinai Ar. 2 but rendered in Sinai Ar. 1: 


mmie pio e 36200 lesa P ANDY OTP NTIN NoVA MT 


eM de S2 a S, S1 
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MT/P /And/@/ in the second year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Nebuchadnezzar dreamed dreams [...2] Then the king com- 
manded to call the magicians 


Le [...2] Ly Gog) pd CH Abs cys asks! aul à OF WS sı 
ple El Sel real 


S1 And when it was in the second year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar 
he was shown a vision |. . . 2] And when it dawned he sent for every 
magician 


JM bI... bys pel CH op poll CH be ope oe (à s2 
ô pend | a lew ol 


s2 Within two years of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar then 
Nebuchadnezzar saw a vision [...2] Then the king commanded 
that the magicians would be called to him 


6.24.3 Direct Speech Transition 

The transition from narration to dialogue is usually marked in the sts by the 
double explication of the actor which is being addressed: “the king said to 
Daniel: O Daniel"?? Neither the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 nor that of Sinai Ar. 2 
tended to reflect such repetition. In fact, omissions of this kind are executed in 
an unusually systematic way in both Arabic manuscripts.°° 


48  Forthe rendition of a temporal clause, cf. 5.1.3. 

49 The Peshitta sometimes exhibits “to him" where the MT renders “to the king" in a narra- 
tive-dialogue transition. In such cases, the suffixed indirect object is often dispensed with 
in Sinai Ar. 1, compare ex. 26 below. 

50 There are nevertheless exceptions to the rule; in 3:9 both elements are preserved in Sinai 
Ar. 2: 

AY! SI LM L4. AIS, s2 "n pay? NIA N27D ITI? Po IY MT 
and in 6:22 both are preserved in Sinai Ar. 1: 


xi» alha eala tora Moo also es Leur emm P 
A Ugh asl cone AA Jila JUS si 
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(24)?! The repetition of “Daniel” in 6:21 is omitted in both manuscripts: 

BUD NON TAY ONT INIT? TON) NIPA TIV MT 

ras oles ras Lear Leud iowa wal eas P 


MT/P the king spoke and said to Daniel: O Daniel, servant of the living 
God 


AI Y aces pill b JB, s2 (dl atl ace JUls UB, s 


S1 and he said: O Daniel servant of the living God 
S2 and he said: O Baltasar servant of the living God 


(25) In 3:26/93 the repetition in the sts of “Shadrach, Meshach and Abed- 
Nego" in the narrative part which directly follows the dialogue is not reflected 
in either manuscript: 


iam 


eio ad anaa [..] apasa cna Winx Veo io P 
AXIAL Wu var and 


MT/P he spoke and said: Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-Nego |...| come 
forth, /and/@/ come hither. Then Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
Nego came forth 


LA Slr all. Jeb Ae mis Cyd b Ja si 


51  Ing24/9i the indirect object “to the king" is omitted in Sinai Ar. 2 and substituted by a 
suffix in Sinai Ar. 1: 
also rans er also pinra as P RIIN RDM RDO PIN PW MT 

A Lgl > gus s2 AI gl cdr. 4196 si 

52 For the rendition of this name, cf. 8.7.2. The substitution of “Daniel” for his Babylonian 
name adds to the logic of the narrative as it has previously been stated that this was the 
name given to Daniel by the king, cf. 5.1.1/2. 

53 For the omission of “come”, cf. 6.3.2. 
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S1 And he said: O Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-Nego |...] come 
forth. Then they came forth 


br Ul lAl L.J Eby Le Elise clio b SLB s2 


s2 And he said: O Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-Nego [...] come 
forth and come hither. Then they came forth 


(26) In 626 the translator of Sinai Ar. 2 omitted the indirect object “to the 
king” in his Aramaic st while in Sinai Ar. 1 the pronominalized indirect object 
“to him" of the Peshitta is left out: 


8270 YT NIYA? PUNT NIN WIT TIR NIT PINI MT 
eals xn ol eva eals M. asir Late AN, eem P 


MT/P Thenthese men/ came tumultuously unto/made a tumult against/ 
the king, and said unto /the king/to him/: Know, O king 


56,5 lll vi P ele de P Le 5 " u$ os 


$1 And when they saw that they cried out against their king and said: 
O King 


vll Lp) Vs AI le ll pill dsl ol sa 
s2 And that group of people reviled the king and said: O King 


6.2.1.4 Resumable Elements and Personal Pronouns 

Closely related to the omission of clause constituents treated in Shift of Actor 
(6.2.1.1) and No Shift of Actor (6.2.1.2) is the omission of personal pronouns or of 
lexical and grammatical referents that function in a resumptive manner, often 
containing a demonstrative pronoun. For the opposite trend, the addition of 
such elements, cf. 5.2.2. 


54  Forthe rendition of a temporal clause, cf. 5.1.3. 
55  Forthe omission of the subject, cf. 6.2.11/4. 

56 For the omission of "know" cf. 6.4. 

57  Forthe omission of “know”, cf. 6.4. 
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(27)58 In 312 the source words “these men" refer to the previously men- 
tioned component “Jewish men”. Neither in Sinai Ar. 1 nor in Sinai Ar. 2 is this 
resumption wholly reflected: 


DPY NBD Poy WN? TPN i333 [...] PNT PIR MT 


waare eÀ Loro Ia [...] rai ia Gh dw P 
also 


MT/P There are/@ /here/ Jewish men [...] these men, O king, have not 


regarded you 
K Soden Y.-J 254! Q^ S Usb, sı 
S1 And here are persons among the Jews [...] who do not regard you 
king 


SN pal yis 45 [...] 2g! cys lan Lal’ s2 


s2 And here are a group among the Jews [...] who have refused your 
command 


(28)59 In 2:31-32 the word “image” is repeated in a resumable manner 
in the MT: “a great image. This image... As for that image". These resumptive 
elements are already omitted in the Peshitta and therefore in Sinai Ar. 1 as well. 


58  Ingzithe words “these men’, referring to "strong men” in 3:20, are omitted in Sinai Ar. 1: 
eu ata LAI re XX, Ee [...21] vr DATES ara riatla P 
lola [21...] l1 Vey ply si 
Sometimes, like in Sinai Ar. 1 in 3:22, a demonstrative pronoun in the sT is left out in the 
TT (cf. 6.4): 
anana Wr Wines amgin alari Qoi iaa P 
ede ln ol esi mm] si 
59 Compare the repetition of “your father [the king]" in the sT in 5:11 and the dispensation of 
it in Sinai Ar. 2 (it is omitted in the Peshitta, hence in Sinai Ar. 1): 
8270 AN ADP] PIR PRTUS PUN PAYIN 2 WAN 0871222 NIN MT 
Uly optus Cdl alls à peal Uw dee pol 4 Ay! O65 s2 
Compare also the omission of the semantic reference “the generals" in 6:3 in Sinai Ar. 1;a 
grammatical reference already inferred by the conjugated verb: 
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The translator of Sinai Ar. 2 seemed likewise to consider the repetition pleo- 
nastic so that these elements are left out: 


20 ITT AYRI NADY NIN [...32] 32 123 NDS NAW TN nox 3081. MT 


MT  andbehold a great image. This image, which was mighty [. .. 32] As 
for that image, its head was of fine gold 


yak — — duly [...32]lJ— ghe Spo Ut. s2 


s2 [You, O king, saw] an image of a very large and great statue [... 32] 
its head was of fine gold 


(29)8 Finally, in 5:13 the personal pronoun “he”, redundant in terms of infor- 
mation, is omitted in both manuscripts: 


Lesi am due Lesi iara PTT gin INIR DNIT NNI MT 


MT/P and said unto Daniel: Are you he, Daniel 
Jus ca a Jue S2 dls c a Jl S1 


si/s2 and said unto him: Are you Daniel 


6.2.3 Substitution by Suffixed Pronouns 

By now one may already have observed the frequently employed technique 
of substituting a direct or indirect object or an adverbial with a suffixed pro- 
noun (‘pronominalization’). This technique, which is known also from other 
Arabic Bible translations, appears to be motivated by the same principle 
as the one mentioned above, namely to leave out material which is already 


»53 .00m33 Camis 3» Leura ddh aae Camis M Vo [...3 eis 4] P 
Minray» acl Gem. elo lin 
rll ale 5 Jul» duel 2 OS gle os [3...Lel)] sı 


60 Forthe addition of “an image of”, cf. 5.1.1. 
61 Compare 2:38: 
cad! el Cb si esmi eet am due P RITT TT WNT NINNIN MT 


cad! vl cul) s2 
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inferable from the context.® As opposed to an omitted clause subject of which 
the conjugated verb often provides sufficient information, the mere omission 
of a clause object or adverbial may result in a lack of essential information. 
Instead of completely leaving out such material, both translators often substi- 
tuted it with suffixed pronouns; rarely at the expense of the comprehension of 
the text. Below a few examples are presented where the text is made more suc- 
cinct through the substitution of objects and adverbials by suffixes, primarily 
in Sinai Ar. 1 but also in Sinai Ar. 2. 

(30) In 1:5 the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 chose to supplant the constituent “the 
king" in its second occurrence in the phrase “from the king’s food" with a suf- 
fixed pronoun: “from his food”. In Sinai Ar. 2 the clause is rendered in accor- 
dance with its ST: 


TAD xxnsn inia nio 3295 O72 jo MT 
eals eX aya go 0 eain nea Lam) mora P 


MT/P And the king appointed for them a daily portion of the king's food 


aslab 93-0 ex VIS ($5.7. Al oe ls E 


S1 And the king commanded regarding them a fixed daily portion 
(and) from his food 


eA Bayle c eos ex EES, Qu re cab» S2 


s2 And the king appointed for them a daily portion from the king’s 
table 


(31) In 244315 the proper name "Arioch" is rendered three times in the MT 
and twice in the Peshitta. Sinai Ar. 1 follows its sT but replaces "Arioch" with 
"the head of the guard" (cf. 6.1.2/8.4.2). The rendition in Sinai Ar. 2 is rather free 


62 For the treatment of various kinds of repetitions in works attributed to Saadiah, see 
R. C. Steiner, A Biblical Translation in the Making: The Evolution and Impact of Saadia 
Gaon's Tafsir (Cambrigde: Harvard University Press, 2010), pp. 32-44 and M. Polliack, The 
Karaite Tradition of Arabic Bible Translation: A Linguistic and Exegetical Study of Karaite 
Translations of the Pentateuch from the tenth and Eleventh Centuries cE (Leiden: Brill, 
1997), pp. 239-41. The technique is attested in other early Christian Arabic Bible trans- 
lations, see H. Kashouh, The Arabic Versions of the Gospels: The Manuscripts and Their 
Families (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2012), p. 155, n. 66 and Chapter 10 below. 

63 The rendition of the conjunction "and" appears superfluous (cf. 3.5.1). 
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but it basically follows the MT. Here the name Arioch is pronominalised on its 
second appearance: 


N3507"1 NOW i85 WRI nv [...15] S220 "1 nao TIAN [...] MT 
NIT? THN prin gna PT8 [...] 


noir eha eX o [...15] eal eivi 3 “aired b] P 
Lesi 


MT/P [...] to Arioch the captain of the king's guard [15...] /he answered 
and said to Arioch the king's captain [...]/@ / then Arioch made 
the thing known to Daniel 


Aa Codd [s...] GUI C5) hee ods Ego je JL] 


$1 [...] toà man whose name was Arioch and he was the king's guard 
[15...] then the head of the guard spoke to Daniel 


]4 P olè [.. 5] Al b cole cx al L- S2 
65 ANI a Jb, AT [em zd 


s2 [...] to Arioch the captain of the king's guard [15 . . .] and they came 
to him and said to him [...] then Arioch made the thing known to 
Daniel and told him the matter 


(32)96 In 5:17 the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 substituted the phrase “before/ 
to/the king", the indirect object “unto the king" and the direct object “the 


64  Forthe addition, cf. 5.1.2. 

65 X Foralternate renderings, cf. 8.6. 

66 | Compare 6:25 where we encounter the word “the den" three times in the Peshitta and 
twice in the MT. In Sinai Ar. 1 this noun is rendered literally once, omitted once and sub- 
stituted with a suffix once. Sinai Ar. 2 renders according to its sT: 

NOVAS fina 302077 70 N23 pas tonc [...] PIN in ROS 3091 MT 

alsa eo e 6X S coa ain [...] davies aM S cod emo P 
moi cams ii eaaa mé 

XM ET hel à d hii de Pub [....] AA coe 3 Psi sı 


M Sl e E m L lols BL JM om eb s2 
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interpretation" with suffixed pronouns while in Sinai Ar. 2 only the indirect 
object “to the king" is substituted: 


NU»! NBN? NPS Nan» OB [...] 8372 OT! WR) SNIT TOP PINI MT 
nàpTinN 


Min eda pis [...] eA tora Leur eO pbm P 
maase miraa eala eor 


MT/P Then Daniel answered and said /before/to/the king |...] neverthe- 
less I will read the writing unto the king, and make known to him 
the interpretation 


a dal 3 ell ol plok EDI US. Jkl dela si 


S1 Then Daniel said to him [...] and regarding the writing, I will read 
it (?) unto you, then I will make it known to you 


ely A ol sls CB Ul pi] EU Jb, Jal 63 s2 
abst AJI 


s2 Then Daniel spoke and said to the king |. ..] and regarding the writ- 
ing, I will read it unto you, and I will tell the king its interpretation 


(33)® Repetitive elements in close proximity may be preserved in Sinai Ar. 1 
when one would expect them to be substituted by suffixed pronouns, as this is 
the general tendency. This is the case especially with non-personal nouns and 


In 3:22 the names “Shadrach, Meshach and Abed-Nego" are pronominalized in Sinai 
Ar. 1 into "against them": 
war Ao aaa vno Wines Lomein alan; eUn iaa P 
whim ais duone 
me Ina’ gill ex Quel k> sı 
67 For the omission of "spoke and’, cf. 6.3.2. 
68 Rendering obscure in Ms. 
69 For further examples, see: 
x00» miraa sales es or’ P [nnn AWD NDOD D) MT 2:6 


Abs bos Lp Goce el oly s2 Lots Gly a sv Oly sı 
(r6. mms. Tho aa P MWY D'Y YPM MT 115 
MNS dw ces S2 eu Ee Ae us S1 
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prepositional phrases. In 6:20-21 the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 used the repeated 


prepositional phrase “to the den" while that of Sinai Ar. 2 resorted to substitu- 


tion on its second appearance: 


prr rep Opa DNIT? N23? napa [21] NN NDPTNC T N23? APTANA MT 


esad >i xao [21] Me? osi 3 aX (nasa P 
rio est eas Lesi 


MT/P and went in haste unto the den of lions [21] And when he came 
near unto the den to Daniel, he cried with a /pained/loud/ voice 


Mel Uis lob Cl oye bo We [2] A VI Ce M Wara [n] s 
Aine 


sı [...] in hasting to the den of lions [21] And when he came near to 
the den, he cried “Daniel” with his loudest voice 


ace bo U far] de Vig Lila 43 (e GLI Al Gl m le p [...] s2 
. Ge c» ilo les 
s2 [...] in haste until he came to the den wherein Daniel and the lions 


were [21] And when he came near to it he cried to Daniel with a 
frightened voice 


(34)? An adjective or a third person pronoun in the sT may, in the TT, be 


featured in the form of a suffixed pronoun or conjugated verb in the second 


70 
71 
72 


For the conversion of narrative into direct speech, cf. 9.2.2. 
For specifying additions, cf. 5.1.6. 
In 6:8 the various rulers are listed as coordinated nouns in the sT but rendered by idafa 
constructions and made personal in Sinai Ar. 1. Thus, the source unit "All the presidents of 
the kingdom, and the prefects and the satraps, and the masters", are rendered "the nobles 
of your kingdom and chiefs of your kinsmen and leaders of your army": 

anan haima eis sia ei23030 masala ile Lamia aninhe P 

eal emuo 
lds ladin Ol Igo! 5 Jayo dab, Aal öl mwg HA LSI ol Si 

Compare further Sinai Ar. 1 in 2:4 and 2:7 where there is a substitution of a second/third 
person + noun “your/his servants” with a first person + preposition “against us" (bde), 


both referring to the wise men of Babylon. 
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person.?? This trend is more common in Sinai Ar. 1 than in Sinai Ar. 2. Such 
alteration may be described as having an effect on the dramatic performance 
of the narrative in that it creates a ‘closeness’ and ‘immediacy’ between the 
actors and between the narrative and its audience, at the expense of the poetic 
dimensions of the sT (cf. 5.1.6 and 6.4). For instance, in 3:10 the reiterated 
adjective “the golden [image]" in the sT is substituted in the TT for a suffixed 
pronoun in the second person “your [image]": 


Nd My A2. Ol si 33 AM socio. Las P 


P heshallfall down and bow down to the golden image 
sı they shall bow down to your image 


6.3 Inessential Information 


So far we have concentrated on omissions in the translated texts of repeated 
and already inferable information in the sts. Frequently, we also encounter in 
the TT the omission of information in the sT which is not necessarily repeti- 
tive or inferable. The translators may have deemed such information liable 
to overload the text and harm its fluidity or may simply have considered it 
unnecessary for moving the story line forward. Dispensation with this kind of 
information in the TT occurs mainly when the sT exhibits Construct Chains 
(6.3.1) whose constituents carry little or no new information; clauses contain- 
ing Similar Information (6.3.2); and Items or Titles in Lists (6.3.3) when such lists 
appear for the first or only time and when the listed items or titles are similar 
in meaning. The omission of inessential information occurs more frequently in 
Sinai Ar. 1 than in Sinai Ar. 2. 


73 | Frequently, when a third person is rendered in the jussive mood in the sT it is rendered 
in the second person in the TT. The courtesy of addressing the king in third person, 
for example, is at times altered in Sinai Ar. 1 into second person singular as in ex. 32 above 
(P “unto the king" s1 “unto you") and in 2:36: "This is the dream and I will tell its interpreta- 
tion before the king" rendered in Sinai Ar. 1 into: “This is your dream and we will give you 
its interpretation": 


abai Ast Uis by) ls sı also p10 mw miaa neas aim P 


74 For the omission of “fall down and", cf. 6.3.2. 
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6.31 Construct Chains 

The Arabic translators frequently omitted qualifications and specifications of 
items and characters expressed in the sTs by nouns in construct chains. Some 
representative specimens of this phenomenon are presented briefly. 

(35) In 1:5 and 1:8 “the wine of his drinking/which he drank" (eza» 
eàt nN mn) in the sTs is in Sinai Ar. 1 abbreviated as either al-hamr 
"the wine" or Sarabuhu “his beverage" and in Sinai Ar. 2 into Sarabuhu “his 
beverage" "6 The source unit “the color of his face" (maar esov/"nis1N D?) 
in 319 is rendered lawnuhu “his color" in both Arabic translations." In 
4:23 the phrase "the roots of the stump of the tree" (NID "1 "niv3U op»/ 
Ler iori tax) is rendered only “stump of this/the tree” in the Arabic 
translated texts (3 állo Jus \elin Sinai Ar. 2 and pt)! 2l in Sinai Ar. 1).78 In 
416 the quantifier “one” in the source unit “one hour" (a5. ex. /TTr) MYW) is 
implicit in the singular noun and thus omitted and rendered only sa'a^ “hour” 
in both manuscripts.”9 

(36)8? The translator of Sinai Ar. 1 was more inclined to omit these kinds 
of qualifications and specifications than was the translator of Sinai Ar. 2. In 
2:42, for example, “the toes of the feet" (PAX 3x. eA 34 /N3) mygg) is in 
Sinai Ar. 1 rendered only al-‘asabi‘ “the fingers" while in Sinai Ar. 2 the phrase 
is rendered literally (ye AJ! e». In 327/94 "the hair of their head" 


(eani Wixi Wy) is rendered asaruhum "their hair" in Sinai 


75 In 2:41 ‘potters’ clay" (isar c9 e0/IN97T 40M) is rendered fahhar in Sinai Ar. 1 and 
Sinai Ar. 2 while Saadiah (J. Qafih (ed.), Daniel ‘im targum u-perus rabbenu Sa'adiah ben 
Yosef fayyumi u-perus rabbi Tanhum ha-Yarusalmi (Jerusalem: Makhon Mishnat ha-Ram- 
bam, 1981), p. 1) and Yefet (D. S. Margoliouth (ed. and trans.), A Commentary on the Book 
of Daniel by Yephet Ibn Ali The Karaite (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1889), p. Y v) reflected the 
structure of the st by rendering it with two words: Y (42)! $> SaG 335n 313. 

76 Saadiah (Qafih, pp. 0” ;32) and Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. ^) rendered it liter- 
ally: Yay 4 # SaG NAW 75. 

77 Saadiah (Qafih, Daniel, p. 10) and Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. Y^) rendered it 
literally: Y 42-5. JG SaG nna nano. 

78 Saadiah (Qafih, Daniel, p. 13) and Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. &v) rendered it 
literally: Y mili | 21SaG nav ou DWE TID. 

79 The same omission is attested in Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. &^) and in Saadiah's 
(Qafih, Daniel, p. 13) translations. 

80  Seealso135 where the words "their flesh" are omitted in Sinai Ar. 1 while rendered in Sinai 
Ar. 2: 

eamin naro Ar Qomaanm P TVA NT AD DPR MT 


225 eel epo Jarl Adee s2 urbe oal [eb] s 
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Ar. 1 while the phrase is fully reflected in Sinai Ar. 2 (et 199.) j^). In 5:24 “the 
palm of the hand" (exse was /wT7"1 N95) is rendered in Sinai Ar. 1 as al- 
kaff which is equivalent to the expression "the palm of the hand" but reflected 
literally in Sinai Ar. 2 (4 Cs ). In 4:9 and 438 the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 
omitted the specification that describes the birds as “the bird(s) of heaven” 
(max: mS oex./NDU "153) and merely rendered the phrase as al-tayr or 
al-tuyur “the birds" while the translator of Sinai Ar. 2 rendered the phrase in 
accordance with its sT (KJ! nb). In the same vein the specification describing 
the beasts as “the beast of the field" (+> &oss/N33 NYI) in 4:20 is omitted 
in Sinai Ar. 1 where the phrase is rendered only al-dawabb “beasts” while pre- 


served in Sinai Ar. 2 (lel). 


(37)?! Only rarely do we encounter an omission in Sinai Ar. 2 where in Sinai 
Ar. 1 such information is preserved. In 2:49 however the translator of Sinai 
Ar. 2 rendered the original text unit “the affairs of the province of Babylon" 
(Ass hssr eiaa / 523 nT T KATA) as "the province/city of Babylon" 
(Sb 440) while the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 reflected the full rendering 


(Ah ige JA). 


6.3.2 Similar Information 
The biblical narrative frequently exhibits phrasings which are similar in mean- 
ing to one another, of the kind “the king fell down and bowed to”. The trend of 
omitting one of two such similar clauses is fairly consistent in Sinai Ar. 1 while 
as a rule both are reflected in Sinai Ar. 2. It is worth pointing out that it is only 
in Sinai Ar. 2 that alternate renderings, reminiscent in function to similar infor- 
mation, are frequently employed (cf. 8.6). 

(38)8? In 3:6 the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 omitted the verb “falls down’, an act 
similar in meaning to that of the following clause “and bow”. In Sinai Ar. 2 the 


81  In5a3 the word “captivity” in the phrase “of the children of the captivity of Judah" is omit- 
ted in Sinai Ar. 2 while preserved in Sinai Ar. 1 albeit restructured: 

Jamas haar 5 poo PTIT OT RMIT IN MT 

dog! »Y4l (^ 82 2544! o2)! Q^ Ste [al OF eI JU» cit] sı 

82 This phrasing is repeated a number of times throughout Daniel chapter 3. It is consis- 

tently omitted in Sinai Ar. 1 but rendered in Sinai Ar. 2 where the second verb is often 
reflected as an active participle. Compare the following examples: 

TP wr onisiscop 55 9312132 N2?D PINA MT 2:46 

aX Leut maar As das eala ionan pbm P 

JUI Aer As La CLE aw Wb sı 
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two verbal actions are reflected but the second one is made more concrete 
when rendered into "thereby refusing the king's command" (cf. 8.4.1): 


[...] NAIM NVWA "39" Da? ROOT MT 
[...] Wada ehar cas ranwa dós ela c»? P 


MT/P and whosoever falls not down and bow shall the same hour be cast 


m 
[...] dim Ul, ale 4 dowd |j sı 
S1 and whosoever does not bow down before him shall then be cast 
Fal 
[...] Ul alo AI ul lg does A if s2 
s2 and whosoever does not bow down thereby refusing the king’s 


command, shall be cast [. . .] 


(39)83 In 5319 only one of the two source verbs “trembled and feared" is 
rendered in Sinai Ar. 1 while in Sinai Ar. 2 both are reflected: 


Melo gold ages de > ol CLE US ace Ub s2 
RITT DbY T3071 bD [...] NIP Dp VAWT 38702 "T MT 310 
eami ead aawa Màa[...] eio do aani nlar P 
AE haas ol [...] od! copo lyar 131E.. etl] sı 
cl nal Miele EL.]de peel. mE] s2 
83 See also 3:14: 
PRO N? NT RITT 0797 DOS PS N7 DONO MT 
wade’ ert e hora emn caola Ladue asa e ime P 
ca gill gE Opa aad $i sı 


care gill co» mal Dydd Y, aell Us Y SI S2 
CA * BA In 6:10 a similar rendering is nevertheless partly preserved in Sinai Ar. 1: 


ok aly opl AS si tapas anda rs ari also noxia pbm P 
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HATTA PANT) PYNT n NU») NIAN N'DDD 55 MT 


e m aam gii rizla mcer A omi. P 


ymo 210 


MT/P all the peoples, /@/and/ nations, and languages trembled and 


feared before him 
neh risa sı 
Stable gso glg, cpu) Vi eN, oill uS. s2 


S1 all the people feared him 
S2 and the peoples, and nations, and languages trembled before him 
and feared him 


(40) The frequently occurring phrase “he answered and said” 
(JANI n39/ twa æ) in its conjugated forms is often abbreviated in the 
TTs, especially in Sinai Ar. 1. In Daniel chapters 2-6 where dialogue is common, 
this phrasing occurs around 25 times in the MT and three times less in the 
Peshitta.$$ With a few exceptions the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 consistently left 
out the first part of the phrase “he answered" and rendered only wa-qala “and 
he said". The translator of Sinai Ar. 2 omitted the first part about half of the 
times and elsewhere rendered the expression accordingly but with some lexi- 
cal variation. The full reflection of this expression in Sinai Ar. 2 is thus evenly 
mixed with the abbreviation or paraphrase thereof, regardless of whether the 
phrasing has been mentioned in close proximity.®? This gives the impression 
that the translator of Sinai Ar. 2 was rather unaware, uninterested or at least 
indecisive regarding its treatment. 


84 For the substitution of “before him" by a suffix, cf. 6.2.2. 

85 For abbreviation in repeated lists, cf. 6.1.1.3. 

86 For the addition of an object pronoun, cf. 5.2.1.1. 

87 For the substitution of “before him" by a suffix, cf. 6.2.2. 

88 In Theodotion this phrase is encountered approximately 15 times in the relevant cor- 
pus, leading us to conclude that its omission is common in Bible translations and not 
restricted to our Arabic translations. 

89 The whole phrase is reflected eight times in Sinai Ar. 2 by the verbs 'ajaba .. . wa-qala “he 
answered...andsaid" and three times by the verbs takallama . .. wa-qala “he spoke... and 
said". Otherwise the phrase is rendered only by wa-qála “and he said". 
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(41) Not only verbs but also nouns may be omitted if they are synonymous 
in meaning (cf. 6.3.3). In 2:21 the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 dispensed with one of 
the synonymous objects “times and seasons" while that of Sinai Ar. 2 reflected 
both: 


Misia mA alan ama P NAT NITY NIYIN NIT] MT 
MT/P And He changes the times and the seasons 


S1 And He changes the times s2 And He changes the times and the 
season 


(42)9° The biblical narrative of Daniel also contains similar information 
which in contrast to the synonymous phrasings mentioned above occurs in 
a less clear syntactic relation. Such constructions are likely to be abbreviated 
in both manuscripts similar to the way that repetitions have been abbreviated 
or omitted (cf. 6.1). In 6:5 we encounter the similar but not identical phrasings 
“they could find no occasion nor fault |. . .] neither was there any error or fault". 


90 Note also the treatment of the two synonymous wordings in 414 “the matter is by the 
decree of the watchers, and the sentence by the word of the holy ones" Both translators 
aimed to clarify the obscure semantics of this passage (cf. 7.2): 

NDDNU PWT TANID NAINI PTY NMI MT 

diets enem imeta taada mU. ewa P 

rg à Jb; AI pës S2 ora pl AI T klis si 

See also 4:7-8 where the first of the two similar phrasings “/and/@/ its height was great" 
and “and its height reached unto the heavens" that occur in close proximity is left out: 

RW? NON AAT [...8] VAY ANT ND İR [PX MT 

Aar eas Xm moaoie[..8] Xo mai eode da ibe P 

lull Ges ab E [...8] La Chas og S 


JI d Ge)! Ab uem [...8] 2) Lay $^ s2 

Combined particles containing similar information may be omitted as well. In 3:7 Sinai 

Ar. 2 dispenses with the temporal adverbial “at that time" which precedes the temporal 
subordinated conjunction “when” (cf. 6.4): 

RIP p NINYI PORY "T2 NITAR NIT 735722 MT 


QI Spe cog Cac B s2 
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None of the translators wholly reflected the original rendition in their TT (note 
the difference in the Vorlagen): 


120-723) sin qan 23:772 ANDWA? P2782 NPW n707731 MT 
"ni»y nnanun N? nmm 


ram Ems AN midha auare ei isa alam daa P 
mals auare nV vhalama <iniamwa mais 


MT/P but they [could find/found/no occasion nor fault/@/in his record/; 
forasmuch as he was faithful /O/in God/, neither was there lany|O] 
error or fault found in him 


asl ale) OF a 3e Yy ye ade Iya Bos 


S1 but they found no occasion nor fault in him forasmuch as his faith 
was in God 


lege OW ail Q^ EI Q^ T Yo Glare Lilo de do i Lis s2 


S2 yet, there was no occasion nor anything corrupt in Daniel; foras- 
much as he was faithful 


6.3.3 Omission in Lists 

Examples of where the Arabic translators abbreviated repeated lists of three 
or more items or titles have been presented above (6.1.1.3). In this section we 
concentrate on omissions of items, titles or verbs occurring in lists that appear 
for the first or only time. I have included here also cases where the same or 
a similar list has in fact previously been rendered but which reoccurs with a 
considerable gap in between. 

As in repeated lists, such information is left out considerably more often in 
Sinai Ar. 1 than in Sinai Ar. 2. Most likely, this information is dispensed with 
since it is considered to be superfluous with regard to moving the story line 
forward and/or synonymous with previously mentioned information in the 
same list, and is therefore comparable to section 6.3.2 above. Occasionally, the 
translator may not have known how to translate the source word and therefore 
disregarded it (cf. 8.2). 


91 For specifying additions, cf. 5.1.6. 
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(43)92 We have seen in Items or Titles in Repeated Lists (6.1.1.3) that the reiter- 
ated sT unit “to all peoples, nations and tongues” was consistently abbreviated 
in Sinai Ar. 1. In 6:26 the list reappears in a different story, which could hardly 
count as a repetition. In Sinai Ar. 2 all three items “peoples, nations and lan- 
guages" are employed while the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 abbreviated the list into 
"the people of his kingdom": 


NIW] N'DN NOVI? AND NIN UT PINA MT 
razla whara sams camila) sha cals roi eum P 
MT/P Thenking Darius wrote unto all the peoples, nations, and languages 
Ke Jal LI plo Te si 

sı Then Darius wrote unto the people of his kingdom 


OLI s els aill ELl CS N tad s2 


92  Inga8alistof gifts is presented. In Sinai Ar. 1 one of the four enumarated items is omitted 
while in Sinai Ar. 2 all are rendered. Note that itis one of the two rather synonymous items 
"glory and majesty" that is omitted in Sinai Ar. 1 where also the substantive "greatness" is 
turned into the adjective "great" attributed to "kingdom": 

am wp Np" Nmam NMI soy NION MT 
>m tasara iowa hasia haal eio emie P 
LLG lae K [...] eel wl all ob si 
SMe Vy byly dabeally AW [...] Wee! 48 je VI awl Ol Ende 43 s2 
Similarly in 2:6: 
‘ATRIA apn wav np" NIIAN pna MT 
11-9 aland m eAM ira widana whomam P 
A al $5 3 ca d^ x S2 £s d Sig S1 
* la emphaticus is spelled lā in Sinai Ar. 1, see J. Blau, A Handbook of Early Middle Arabic 
(Jerusalem: Max Schloessinger Memorial Foundation, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 


2002), p. 32, $15. 
93 For the omission of the epithet king, cf. 6.1.1.2. 
94 For the omission of the epithet king, cf. 6.1.1.2. 
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s2 And at that Darius wrote unto all the peoples and nations and every 
language 


(44)95 In 439 both translators left out one of four verbs, perhaps since the 
clauses “you have grown" and “your greatness has grown" were considered syn- 
onymous (cf. 6.3.2 above): 


enw) NVM nq qnum nspm man T NIDN NIN AMIN MT 
mar dull dusia hota durai cals am dur’ P 


MT/P it is you, O king, that have grown and become strong and [your 
greatness has grown and|grew great. You have/ reached unto 
heaven 


Kell ALE cou e cra ls Tabs A [plored LAE s 


sı and that is you, O king; you have become great and grown until you 
almost reached the heaven 


e ciem cas cale gi EN lol Al dely s2 


s2 and know that it is you, O king, that have grown and become strong 
until you reached the heaven 


(45)!°! In 230 the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 shortened the list of three titles to 
two while in Sinai Ar. 2 all are rendered in accordance with the MT: 


95 In 4:1 the second verb (9j?!) is omitted in Sinai Ar. 2 (one verb now takes two objects, 
for the opposite trend cf. 5.2.1.2): 
ADIN TT mp AN TDW ILLI NIDN I MT 
WBA hadas Los dadaly lazy tll all s2 
96 For the omission of personal pronouns serving as the copula, cf. 6.2.1.4. 
97 For the omitted conjunction, cf. 9.2.2. 
98 For the addition of “until you almost’, cf. 5.1.6 and 9.2.1. 
99 For the addition of the verb “and know’, cf. 5.1.6; for the omission of personal pronouns 
serving as the copula, cf. 6.2.1.4. 
100 For the rendition of clauses linked in the st by wa/way, cf. 9.2.1. 
101 In 5u the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 shortened the list of titles appearing in this formation 
for the first time in the present story while the translator of Sinai Ar. 2 rendered the list in 
its entirety: 
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TY) UN) 0317725 ORY NP NITI NPN MT 
maa Sarma ri Lal Mer wim vor eoo [...] eae P 


MT/P no [great and powerful king...] has asked such a thing of any 
magician, or enchanter, or Chaldean 


1044: c. CSL ce a V cle Y, pl 451034\\, jam si 


sı no king has ever asked of any magician or enchanter about any- 
thing similar to what you have asked about 


106 Kal Y, cle Y, PS |... 199 AL oja d N al Nd, S2 


s2 and therefore should no [king...] ask such a question of any 
magician, or enchanter, or Chaldean 


6.4 Specifications and Dramatic Elements 


In contrast to the insertion of adverbs, prepositional phrases, verbs and par- 
ticles presented in Additions (5.1.6) stands the frequent omission of such ele- 
ments. Most of these omissions, equally prevalent in both translations, relate 
to the stylistic and dramatic aspect of the narrative. Thus, the addition or omis- 
sion of such components regardless of translation equivalent, demonstrates 
how the translator himself assumed the task of reconstructing the poetic and 
dramatic scenery of the plot. The original style is thus overridden by the per- 
sonal preferences of the translator and/or his expected audience. 


N3?D PAY AYP] PN PRU PHN pAvIT 20 238 0331232 NIZM MT 

manr blia erämaa Adve eris St ase ionan eala P 
txts les ple Ee aa 8 dhl OG s 

Gl, o3. Sls Gil alls Spell uas alee ol cuz Ay! OG s2 


102 For the rendition of syndetic into asyndetic clauses, cf. 9.2.2. 
103 Note the omission of adjectives describing the king, cf. 6.4. 
104 Forthe rendition of millah/mellata’, cf. 6.1.2. 

105 Forthe rendition of millah/mellat@, cf. 6.1.2. 

106 From Ql as : 
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Besides what is presented here, we encounter omissions of conjunctions, 
negations, comparative elements, pronouns, etc. in the Arabic translated texts. 
For instance, when the demonstrative pronoun dena in Daniel chapter 6 is 
used in the sense "this Daniel" it is omitted in Sinai Ar. 2 but also in the Peshitta 
and subsequently in Sinai Ar. 1. The adverb kol/kul is frequently left out in the 
TTs but may just as well be added, which is also the case with the conjunction 
wa (cf. 9.2.2). The inconsistent treatment of such short words vis-à-vis the sT 
is not confined to the Arabic translations but attested also in Theodotion, the 
Septuagint, and the Peshitta.!07 

Temporal link adverbials which have a dramatic effect on the narrative, 
such as “in that hour" and “now!” are often rendered into the more neutral fa 
“and, then" in the TTs. The rendition of such elements is in general intrinsi- 
cally related to the syntax of the language and will be treated in the chapter on 
clause linkage (9.2.3). 

(46)98 The translator of Sinai Ar. 1 left out the description in the sT of the 
linguistic transition from Hebrew to Aramaic in 2:4. The source unit “and 
spoke the Chaldeans to the king in Aramaic” is thus rendered merely “and they 
told him”. The transition from Hebrew to Aramaic which is so striking in the 
Masoretic text is not noticeable in the Peshitta which is written solely in Syriac 
and was apparently perceived as unimportant by the Arabic translator: 


ns alai eals eara hennie eal pro sald alaa P 


P And spoke the Chaldeans to the king in Aramaic and said: O king, live 
for ever 


A gl nal gl cube dij» os 


si And they said to him: O king, live for ever 


107 See the many examples in R. A. Taylor, The Peshitta of Daniel (Leiden: Brill, 1994). 
108 In 2:17 the information that Daniel went “to his house" where he made the king’s matter 
known to his friends is left out in Sinai Ar. 1: 
Sad Jbl Glib s AX mae edla [...] Me dual Leus eO P 
In 3:50 in the Prayer the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 omitted the comparative element in “like 
a wind" and the adverbial in “and the fire did not approach them even a little”: 


dawr wiu Lam dain dla eX eat ve toda es eras anxie P 
Mo 


jul reg P Jb, ‘ey ER re ees sı 
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(47)9? In 2:25 both translators omitted the adverbial “in haste": 
8970 DTR AIT? ID AAAI POS PT. MT 
also yao Leui nae Bue ass Wain erm P 
MT/P Then Arioch brought in Daniel before the king in haste 
Hell de dob Jela eji als sı 
S1 Then Arioch went with Daniel and brought him in before the king 
lal! (dI eld Eps! Jos’ s2 
$2 Then Arioch brought in Daniel before the king 
(48)!!! In 6:16 the source unit “know that" is omitted in Sinai Ar. 2: 
0191 "T0? DT NPN YT NAN? PIN] MT 


MT and they said unto the king: Know, O king, that it is a law of Medes 
and Persians 


Urbs “gale à AL eL kl PT S2 


$2 and they said: O king, it is a law of Medes and Persians 


109 The prepositional phrase in the st “and the Lord gave into his hand Jehoiakim king of 
Judah” in 1:2 is in Sinai Ar. 2 omitted: 
35e A ely JI July sz TAT OPA INI ITN ipn MT 
In 3:24/91 the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 omitted the information that the young men were 
bound as they fell into the fire, information given earlier in the story but which reoccurs 
with a considerable gap in between: 
eina n mans cian ade aX ain whlh wia RA P 
ne oy XJ oy Yl à Calle sı 
110 Compare similar additions in 5.1.2/3. 
111 In2:31 the element “and behold" in the sts is represented by the less dramatic but topical- 
izing equivalent ‘inna: 
ral. cma Osa eus also due P ODOY OXI MY) DID NOD DDUN MT 
e? JU. eal à cb AI Lal Al s2 YEE cut exl MI Gel al LI os 
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(49)? Cohesive links such as "thus", hakanna' in Syriac and wa-ken in 
Aramaic, are sporadically left without formal translation equivalent in both 
translations (for the addition of such links, see 5.1.2). Compare 4:11: 


Ve mismo hao muse P UDNI]2)1 n2 Np MT 
MT/P He cried aloud, and said thus 
Jas lA lai cole s2 6, 4o Mel lato sı 


S1 And he cried with his loudest voice and said 
S2 He cries out loudly and says 


6.5 Miscellaneous Material 


Alongside the established categories treated so far, that is, omissions, abbre- 
viations and paraphrases of repeated, inferable or what apparently was con- 
sidered pleonastic information, we must deal with a certain amount of less 
easily categorizable material. In this section I aim to present such material, i.e. 
abbreviations and omissions of longer text units that from my point of view 
seem essential in terms of conveying the main events of the plot yet have been 
omitted in the Arabic translations. This material was perhaps considered non- 
essential, non-cohesive, or pleonastic by the translators but scribal mistakes 
cannot always be ruled out, especially not in Sinai Ar. 2.113 

Since Christian Arabic Bible translations are sometimes influenced by 
various Vorlagen, commentaries, and liturgy (cf. Chapter 7.1), renderings in 
secondary sources, mostly other Bible Vorlagen, will be discussed in the exam- 
ples below if the Vorlagen exhibit substantial variation. 


112 Compare 2:24: 
4 Jb, ade joss s2 4 Jla si al ioc tama Meo P APTOS [23 PIN MT 
In 2:34 the adverb tab “thoroughly” in the Peshitta is omitted in Sinai Ar. 1: 
a% air hann [...] eV da eA mhuma P 
Lh [...] 425 de Sl oad si 
In 5:7 the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 omitted the adverbial "loudly" or rather, chose a verb in 
which this semantic nuance is inherent: 
Qo» si Ma also Mna P 
113 For the unclear motivation behind larger omissions in the Peshitta of Job, see H. M. 
Szpek, Translation Technique of the Peshitta to Job: A Model for Evaluating a Text with 
Documentation from the Peshitta to Job (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1991), pp. 162—63. 
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(50) The complete verse 1:21 "And Daniel continued even unto the first year 
of king Cyrus" is dispensed with in Sinai Ar. 1. Perhaps it was omitted since this 
verse is in potential contradiction to verse 10:1 "In the third year of Cyrus king 
of Persia a word was revealed unto Daniel" (cf. 5.11/2). 

(51)"4 In 1:19 the information that as a result of their competence the young 
men "stood before the king" is left out in Sinai Ar. 1: 


Leur ven camlas sare ela ealo Lammas Mao P 


als xxn anaoa eo Lensa maison 


P Andthe king spoke with them and did not find among them anyone 
like Daniel and Hananiah and Mishael and Azariah; and they stood 
before the king 


diea, bases erm Jl» ya ee At do pgibrinl si 


si And he questioned them and did not find among them anyone like 
Daniel and Hananiah and Azariah and Mishael 


(52)! 5 The main part of verse 4:33 in the sT is omitted in Sinai Ar. 2 (omitted 
text in cursive script):"%6 


114 In 3:4 the source phrase “and said: To you it is commanded, O peoples, nations, and lan- 
guages” is omitted in Sinai Ar. 1 (cf. command-fulfillment clauses, 6.1.1.1): 
la whana esas pir was) tara Lao eo wiaiaa P 
golll Coby sı 
115 The sT unit “and his lords were perplexed” in 5:9 is omitted in Sinai Ar. 2: 


4j ais Lyd lef pla, ll gg s2 

Compare also 6:27-28 where the underlined/cursive text in the MT is omitted in Sinai 

Ar. 2: “and His kingdom that which shall not be destroyed, and His dominion shall be even 

unto the end [28] He delivers and rescues, and He works signs and wonders in heaven and 

in earth”. Sinai Ar. 2 renders “he whose kingdom shall not be destroyed, and His dominion 
shall be unto the end [28] both in heaven and on earth”: 

NWS PIND pns 735 Dm 3PUn [28] KDIO~TY PIW) Dann XT AMI MT 

ND 
o2 s kly [28] A Ji lolos Ki by V gill s2 
116 The first part of the text is in fact a repetition of 4:31 (33? "»y "TIN novi NWY T). 
Sinai Ar. 2, however, retains this very part. 
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"xum un ay an P T A pm By aN wT RINTAA MT 
b napin mym 323 nignn mapa ripz 


MT Atthesame time mine understanding returned unto me; and for the 
glory of my kingdom, my majesty and my splendor returned unto me; 
and my ministers and my lords sought unto me; and I was established 
in my kingdom, and surpassing greatness was added unto me 


s2 Inthat time my sense and the glory of my kingdom and my splendor 
returned to me 


This text unit is not rendered in like mannerin the Vorlagen. In the Peshitta the 
text rendered in Sinai Ar. 2 is partly omitted (omitted text corresponds to  z A2 9 
65» in Sinai Ar. 2)."7 While Theodotion follows the mT closely, the 
Septuagint displays a short version of this verse: “in the same time my kingdom 
was restored unto me and my honor was given back to me" (¿v &xetv TH xatp® 
&roxorceo ca Y, Bactrcia pov ¿poi xoi Y) dd&a pov ameddOy uot). The Septuagint 
passage is faithfully translated into Syriac in the Syrohexapla (fol. 46v: 
A sms es dwaanha A La whaals danse eo ams). 
This rendering is similar to that in Sinai Ar. 2. However, it is unlikely that the 
Septuagint or the Syrohexapla served as the Vorlage here, partly because the 
two renderings are still not identical and mainly because there is no apparent 
influence from these Vorlagen in the translation as a whole. Thus, none of the 
other Vorlagen explains the idiosyncratic rendering in Sinai Ar. 2. 
(53) Sinai Ar. 2 dispenses with three full verses between 3:21-23; material 
which is only partly repetitive in nature. In Sinai Ar. 2 the following text in the 
MT is omitted: 


"Nido vov rimuz janba) pws rimoa303 1022 TPN NI PINI MT 
mm NINNI nsn KIVA n?n "rjn AIT Dap yD [22] SATP? NVI PAN 
sq "T RDI [inn Dep i3 Tan TW TW? spen "T TPN NIA P 
NNTP? NPIPANRII? 15512 Tam TW TITY finn?n TIR N32 [23] 
roan 


117 Compare the Peshitta (text in cursive script is left out in Sinai Ar. 2): “At the same time my 
understanding returned unto me; and my ministers and war lords sought unto me; and I 
was established in my kingdom, and surpassing greatness was added unto me" 
duod scales Mo aos Ms iia 153030 As ea samo isis mo P 


A hammadde whds hasia 
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MT Then these men were bound in their cloaks, their tunics, and their 
robes, and their other garments, and were cast into the midst of the 
burning fiery furnace. [22]. Therefore because the king's command- 
ment was peremptory, and the furnace exceeding hot, the flame of 
the fire slew those men that took up Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
Nego. [23] And these three men, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
Nego, fell down bound into the midst of the burning fiery furnace 


The cohesion of the text is nevertheless secured in Sinai Ar. 2 by means of 
minor adjustments in the preceding verse 3:20; instead of reflecting the origi- 
nal text “and he commanded certain mighty men that were in his army to bind 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-Nego to cast [them] into the furnace" the trans- 
lator of Sinai Ar. 2 turned the command into the fulfillment of the command 
(cf. 6.1.1.1):48 “and these hurried to lift Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-Nego up 
and threw them into the furnace [...] while they were bound": 


HAN? NOW? 12 Tag Wa TIT? Ana wy ANAT 7n^33 339 MT 


CS [Og Ge 


The Vorlagen once again exhibit textual variation in this particular passage. The 
Additions to Daniel are inserted in Theodotion, the Septuagint, Syrohexapla, 
and the Peshitta after 3:23. In Theodotion the text unit corresponding to 3:22 
(i.e. “the flame of the fire slew those men that took up Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-Nego") is omitted. Such deviations in the Vorlagen may perhaps be con- 
nected to some of these irregularities but fail wholly to explain them. 


118 The next text passage rendered in Sinai Ar. 2 (that is, 3:24 in the MT) is in accordance with 
the sT and the reader will hardly notice the omission of the three verses: MT/s2 "Then 
Nebuchadnezzar the king was /alarmed/confused/, and /rose up in haste/ remained con- 
fused/ and the king spoke /and said/@/unto his ministers: ‘Did we not cast three men 
bound into the midst of the fire?’ ": 

RPAN ANA POR N?n ATI? WN) NW n?nanna OP) mn 897A WTA PIR MT 
pns2n NINII 


ES A UH oM Gleb UW I aly) A Js Lee Los pol CH AD Cond s2 
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(54)? In 2:29 the sT passage “but He who reveals secrets has made known to 
you what shall come to pass" is omitted in Sinai Ar. 2. Perhaps it was considered 
a repetition of the former sentence although this verse would seem to be the 
solution to the problem regarding the king's perplexity, now left out in the TT: 


TATIN NT) NON TT IDS iip? T np PPD 230075» WHI NID ANI’ MT 
gig TR 


MT as for you, O king, your thoughts upon your bed rose up [regarding] 
what should come to pass hereafter; but He that reveals secrets has 
made known to you what shall come to pass. 


PVG al Gill Hames d thas ciae Hl $i 
m 


S2 for you, O king, thought in your heart upon your bed of what should 
come to be in the end of time 


6.6 Summary of Textual Omissions 


In Chapter 6 of this study various kinds of omission techniques which are char- 
acteristic of one or both Arabic translations have been presented. It appears 
that behind the vast majority of these techniques is a reluctance to render in 
the TT what is repeated, inferable, or pleonastic information in the st. Whether 
or not these omissions are the result of stylistic preferences or due to economic 
considerations, or both, the end result is the formation of a denser, more suc- 
cinct version of the Daniel narrative. 

Most omission techniques are employed in both manuscripts while some 
are confined to one or the other. The consistency with which the various 
techniques are executed varies depending on kind and manuscript. In gen- 
eral, however, we may conclude that most techniques are employed more 


119 In5:9 the sT unit “and whom he would he kept alive" is omitted in Sinai Ar. 2: 
RIL NDOT INTRA PINT PYNT jg gwd) NBN NAD 55 nb-3m "1 mayo MT 


PDN Nj] RAY NDOT OD ny Nay MIOT ND TD Nay MIOT OP ma 
US c ER UES al olbs! gi adil Jol Gye egt, ogle, cL eM aill iby s2 
U3 oye coy U3 on (ios 
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extensively in Sinai Ar. 1 than in Sinai Ar. 2. Below I sum up some observations 
on converging and diverging trends in the two translations. 

In Omission and Abbreviation of Repeated Information (6.11) it has been 
shown that several of the larger omissions in both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 
result from the partial omission of a command-fulfillment construction, if the 
two parts occur in close proximity. At times one of these two parts is simply 
omitted but they may just as well be re-written and merged into one. Reiterated 
relative clauses or descriptions functioning as epithets may likewise be omit- 
ted in both manuscripts if placed close to one another. The omission of the epi- 
thet “king” in “Nebuchadnezzar the king" etc. is attested in both manuscripts 
but considerably more frequently in Sinai Ar. 1 than in Sinai Ar. 2. Another 
characteristic especially of Sinai Ar. 1 is to shorten lists of items or titles when 
such lists are repeated. 

In Paraphrasing of Repeated Information (6.1.2) it has been demonstrated 
that a reiterated word, phrase or clause is at times rephrased in both manu- 
scripts in order to avoid repetition. This is especially true of what appears to be 
leitwórter. For instance, the frequently occurring idiomatic phrase “the king's 
word/thing” is not rendered literally in the Arabic translations, rather a varia- 
tion on the phrase “what the king asks for" is employed (cf. 8.3). 

In Omission of Clause Constituents (6.2.1) it became clear that the translator 
of Sinai Ar. 2 sporadically omitted a proper name or title in the st when this 
clause constituent marked the transition from one actor to another. The omis- 
sion of this kind of information is exceedingly common in Sinai Ar. 1 where the 
translator often let the conjugated verb alone signal the shift of actor. When 
one and the same actor is repeatedly made explicit in the sTs, the translators 
of both manuscripts frequently omitted this proper name or title, especially 
when an actor is mentioned in the narrative and then again in an immediately 
following direct speech clause. Resumptive elements may also be omitted in 
both manuscripts if they are superfluous to the understanding of the course 
of events. 

The technique of substituting a clause object or prepositional phrase for a 
suffixed pronoun as a means of ridding the text of superfluous information was 
presented in Substitution by Suffixed Pronouns (6.2.2). This feature is attested in 
both translations but more frequently in Sinai Ar. 1. 

Information in the sT which is similar in meaning to previously mentioned 
material and/or which adds no substantially new information to the text unit 
it modifies, is sporadically dispensed with in Sinai Ar. 2 and frequently left 
out in Sinai Ar. 1, either due to stylistic considerations or concern for brevity. 
Omitted material of this kind mainly concerns three sorts of constructions in 
the sT: the omission of one of the nouns in Construct Chains (6.3.1); Similar 
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Information (6.3.2) of the kind “he fell down and bowed"—a tendency hardly 
encountered at all in Sinai Ar. 2 (cf. 8.6); and Omission in Lists (6.3.3) when such 
lists appear for the first or only time in the sT and when the constituents in 
them are similar in meaning. 

In Specifications and Dramatic Elements (6.4) it has been demonstrated that 
specifications of the kind “the king spoke in Aramaic” or “the king left in haste" 
are sporadically left out in both manuscripts. Such elements usually have an 
effect on the dramatic and/or stylistic aspect of the narrative and as we have 
seen in the previous chapter, the same kind of material may just as well be 
added to the Arabic translated texts (cf. 5.1.6). 

Perhaps the most difficult category to define is what is here labelled 
Miscellaneous Material (6.5). This section deals with examples of omissions 
in both manuscripts of clauses and sentences that convey seemingly essential 
information in terms of bringing the main events of the biblical narrative for- 
ward. Examples of this kind are comparatively rare. Copying errors cannot be 
ruled out as their cause; this is especially true with regard to some of the larger 
omissions in Sinai Ar. 2. 


CHAPTER 7 


Textual Substitutions 


The phenomenon whereby a translator deliberately or unwittingly substitutes 
(i.e. alters or replaces) the original phrasing in the biblical sr with a different 
phrasing in the TT is frequently attested to in the history of Bible translation. 
Substitutions may occur as a means of explicating idiomatic or obscure render- 
ings in the sT but they may also relate to passages which are important from 
a theological perspective.! In either case, the translator most likely does not 
perceive such substitutions as being contradictory to the core meaning of the 
biblical text. Rather, he renders in the TT what he perceives to be the correct 
and most meaningful interpretation of the sT or simply highlights one of two 
or more possible explanations of the relevant passage.” In order to deliberately 
alter the literal layer of the biblical text for theological reasons, the translator 
must, essentially, rely on an exterior authority, and so he brings the text in line 
with that overarching system of thought.? 

Whether—or to what extent—a translator deems it proper to alter the bib- 
lical text is intrinsically related to the function of the translation. I have argued 
above that at this time, Arabic did not serve as a Church language per se but 


1 For substitutions in the Aramaic Targums, see P. Flesher and B. Chilton, The Aramaic 
Targums: A Critical Introduction (Leiden: Brill, 2011), pp. 40-46; in Saadiah’s translations, 
see M. Polliack, The Karaite Tradition of Arabic Bible Translation: A Linguistic and Exegetical 
Study of Karaite Translations of the Pentateuch from the tenth and Eleventh Centuries CE 
(Leiden: Brill, 1997), p. 175, and D. M. Freidenreich, "The Use of Islamic Sources", The Jewish 
Quarterly Review 93/3—4 (2003), pp. 353-95, here pp. 355-56. For substitutions in the Lxx, see 
for instance J. Barr, "The Typology in Literalism in Ancient Bible Translations", Nachrichten 
der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen 1. philologisch-historische Klasse 11 (1979), 
pp. 279-325, here pp. 31418 and for the Peshitta, see H. M. Szpek, Translation Technique of 
the Peshitta to Job: A Model for Evaluating a Text with Documentation from the Peshitta to Job 
(Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1991), pp. 188-93. 

2 For the distinction between an intelligible and a meaningful translation, see E. Nida, Toward 
a Science of Translating: With Special Reference to Principles and Procedures Involved in Bible 
Translating (Leiden: Brill, 1964), pp. 157—58. 

3 Ontheunderstanding ofthe Scriptures as part of the wider Tradition in Byzantine Orthodoxy, 
see J. Breck, Scripture in Tradition: The Bible and Its Interpretation in the Orthodox Church 
(Crestwood: St Vladimir's Seminary Press, 2001), pp. 9-14. Cf. the tendency in Saadiah’s trans- 
lations to alter the literal layer of the biblical text in line with halakhic laws, the prime exam- 
ple being the original text unit “you shall not boil a kid in its mother's milk" which is rendered 
into “you shall not eat meat with milk’, in Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, pp. 84—90. 
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functioned as an explanative/communicative language that was employed in 
parallel to the traditional ecclesiastical language(s) of the community. Thus, 
the scribes who produced the translations preserved in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai 
Ar. 2 did not intend to replace the traditional biblical texts with their own 
translations which, furthermore, did not reach the status of authoritative texts. 
In addition to the non-literal choices a translator is bound to make when trans- 
ferring a text from one linguistic paradigm into another, this lack of authorita- 
tive status of the translations gave the translators more freedom to elaborate 
on its style and meaning. In what follows, an attempt will be made to identify 
some categories of substitutions which we expect to encounter also in other 
Christian Arabic translations of a similar character. 

It appears that the interpretational framework of the Arabic translators was 
not confined to the biblical corpus itself. This wider framework includes other 
authoritative sources, such as liturgy, and if not contradictory to these, even the 
wider cultural settings in which the texts came into being (cf. 5.1.1). The many 
non-literal techniques attested in the translations thus reflect a process within 
the Christian community of redefining and making its tradition relevant in the 
new environment. In practice, this means that the translator selected in the 
TT what he perceived to be the correct interpretation of a specific passage in 
the wider context of the Church, as he understood it, or, as stated above, sim- 
ply highlighted one of many possible explanations, while the original biblical 
text was still safeguarded in the authoritative Church language. This under- 
standing of the translations enables us to relate to substitutions in the TTs that 
do not easily lend themselves to explanation in light of the immediate bib- 
lical context. The significant contribution of these substitutions lies in their 
ability to supply us with important indirect information regarding the values 
and opinions of the early Christian Arabic translators and their communities. 
Nevertheless, more material needs to be studied before we can firmly establish 
any such positions. 

Substitutions identified in the translations of Daniel preserved in Sinai Ar. 1 
and Sinai Ar. 2 fall largely into three categories. In the first part of this chapter, 
Extra-Textual Adjusters (7.1), we concentrate on substitutions of the original 
wording in the sT for a non-equivalent unit in the TT which may result from 
extra-textual sources (7.11) or concerns sT material relating to the Godhead 
(7.1.2). Under the following category, Idiomatic Speech (7.2), I have included 
cases in which a literal rendering of the text would not make sense or be suf- 
ficient from a stylistic perspective. Instead, idiomatic expressions, poetic or 
obscure renderings in the sT are replaced in the TT with a rendering based 
on the text's intended and relevant meaning, as perceived by the translator. 
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In the final section Paraphrastic Substitutions (7.3), I examine examples of 
substitutions that do not alter the perceived literal meaning of the sT in order 
to make it semantically and stylistically clearer in the TT but that retell the 
same information in different words. The motivation behind such substitu- 
tionsis not always clear but they serve as yet another witness to the translator's 
relative disinterest in a literal rendition of the sT.^ 


74 Extra-Textual Adjusters 


In this section I present a variety of examples in which the sT is subject to an 
adjustment process in the TT which substitutes its literal meaning. The aim of 
these adjusters was apparently to render the biblical narrative in accordance 
with extra-textual concerns and thus to increase the contemporary relevance 
of the sT in the TT. A number of selected examples of such extra-textual adjust- 
ers will be presented below in two categories: Extra-Textual Sources (7.1.1) such 
as biblical commentaries? liturgy, and even common Islamic phrasings; and 
Material Relating to the Godhead (7.1.2). Though these two categories may over- 
lap, I attempt to isolate in the latter part renderings that refer to the Godhead, 
including passages which are commonly interpreted in the Christian tradi- 
tions as relating to the Trinity and the subject of anthropomorphisms. 

Some of these substitutions result from additions and omissions. If I sur- 
mise that they are connected to theological issues or the result of extra-textual 
influence they have been included in the present section. Taking the overall 
translation character into account we cannot rule out that substitutions are 
the result of carelessness. The explanations of the examples given in this sec- 
tion are therefore conjectural and should be regarded as an introduction to 


4 Single words which have been rendered by a non-literal translation equivalent as a means 
to modify the source word and make it contextually more precise are presented under 
Paraphrase (8.4) and words or phrases which are rephrased as a means to avoid repetitions 
in Paraphrasing of Repeated Information (6.1.2). Partial substitution of renderings in the sT 
which result from the explication of such material into fuller clauses are treated in Explicative 
Additions (5.1.5). 

5 Only three extensive Christian commentaries of Daniel have survived: that of Hippolytos of 
Rome (202 CE); that of Jerome (407 CE); and that of Theodoret of Cyrus (433 CE). Besides 
these we have access to a commentary (questionably) attributed to Ephrem the Syrian and 
one erroneously attributed to John Chrysostom, see T. C. Oden (gen. ed.), Ancient Christian 
Commentary on Scripture: Old Testament xrrr (Downers Grove, Ill: InterVarsity Press 
Academic, 2008), p. 154. For a selected collection of quotations, consult Oden’s work. 
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further discussion. The aim of this section is thus not to prove the reliance of 
certain renderings in the translations upon specific extra-textual sources but 
to draw the attention of the reader away from Vorlage dependence as the only 
possible source of influence on non-literal Christian Arabic Bible translations 
to the wider field of Christian texts and contemporary settings. 


744 Extra-Textual Sources 

The most obvious liturgical influence in the Arabic TTs is attested in the Song of 
the Three Young Men; a composition which in most of the Arabic manuscripts 
is transmitted as an integral part of Daniel. The Song is also transmitted sepa- 
rately from the rest of the Daniel corpus as the eighth biblical Ode in vari- 
ous liturgical books. The Ode is nevertheless usually featured in a somewhat 
abbreviated form. This kind of abbreviated, or liturgical, version of the Song 
made its way into many Christian Arabic Daniel translations, as described 
above (cf. 3.3). Though such influence is not particularly notable in Sinai Ar. 1 
and though the Song is not included at all in the Masoretic-based Sinai Ar. 2, 
it is unmistakable in Mss Sinai Ar. 513, Sinai Ar. 597 and in ArabSY'3. We have 
included this example here in order to stress the importance of surveying the 
interconnection between Christian Arabic Bible translations and other essen- 
tial Church texts. For instance, the rendering in the Peshitta of Daniel 3:74—76 
comprises three verses: 


manimi masar bia ein nme / mia /,iS P 

manini masar bi ehia cial aais [75] AA 

masar bia eoa eiaar amia aai» [76] as 
MADAMA 


P Bless the Lord, whole of the Lord's earth, praise him and exalt him for 
ever. Bless the Lord, mountains and hills, praise him and exalt him 
for ever. Bless the Lord, all plants of the earth, praise him and exalt 
him for ever 


The Peshitta-based Sinai Ar. 513 exhibits a condensed version of these verses: 


bles ege G2) YI cols JI, SLL LV GIDL sss 
A yl "ETC 


S513 Bless the Lord, earth, mountains, hills and plants of the earth, praise 
him and exalt his highness to eternity 
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This abbreviated version resembles that transmitted as the eighth Ode in the 
eleventh-century Sinai Ar. 21 (fol. 155a): 


09> o^» à exb E JJ», SLL, V Jl JL S21 
Pall Jl age gles 


s2 Bless the Lord, earth and mountains, hills and what crawls on the earth, 
praise him and exalt his highness forever 


(1) Daniel chapter 2 is the subject of several extra-textual adjusters of 
interest to this study. The most notable ones concern the question of why 
Nebuchadnezzar asks the wise men not only for the interpretation of his 
dream but also for the dream itself. The sts seem to suggest that the king 
asks for the dream to be assured that the wise men would not simply make 
up its interpretation (v. 9). The translators of Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 nev- 
ertheless provide for a different explanation, namely that the king asks for 
his dream because he had forgotten it. This explanation is then forced upon 
the original wording in Sinai Ar. 1 and, in a more subtle way, enhanced in 
Sinai Ar. 2. For instance, in 2:1 we read in the Peshitta that “Nebuchadnezzar 
dreamed dreams and his spirit was troubled and his sleep broke from him" 
(mala ham euro meat duthera ceo isan aly). In Sinai 
Ar. 1, this text unit is substituted for “Nebuchadnezzar was shown a vision and 
forgot it” (lgs t DECS, 9»! ^2 2). In Sinai Ar. 2 this passage is rendered lit- 
erally.” The idea that the king forgot his dream is nevertheless suggested in 2:5 
where we read in the MT: "The thing is certain with me" (&TIN "32 nn7n) and in 
Sinai Ar. 2: “I have forgotten the vision" (s i J! a5! 48 (3l) and in the repetition 
in 2:8 (“nbn 32 NTIN T) rendered in Sinai Ar. 2 into "the vision has gone from 
me" ( && Cue J by JI Ol). The renderings in Sinai Ar. 2 of these two verses are 
likely connected to the Aramaic word ‘azd@’. The word may be interpreted as 
having to do with 'certainty' which is the translation alternative chosen in the 


6 Cfex.nin5.1.1. 
7 yop nma inis im? oysnm ninm 317231 oon wr 
Perhaps” gil ats cy“ c auii M) CX, ael bay ob 4 ue s2 
For the alternate rendering, cf. 8.6. None of the Greek versions explicitly state that the king 
forgot his dream. Theodotion: xai e&éoty 16 nveðua adtod xal ó Ürvoç adtod éyeveto an’ adbtod; 
LXX (followed by Syrohexapla): xoi évinvia &ynecetv tov Baothéa xal tapayOrjvor £v TO ivurviw 


avtod xoi 6 Ürtvoc adtod £yévero dr arco. 
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Peshitta (e 1»3x.) and thus also in Sinai Ar. 1.8 However, the root zd also means 
“to go apart, be gone" and “be distant" which is the alternative opted for in the 
Greek versions (&méc™), in the Syrohexapla (rq), and in Sinai Ar. 2 in 2:8? 
This common understanding of azd as “distant, gone" explains the render- 
ing in Sinai Ar. 2 of 2:8 and in a transferred sense of 2:5 but not the remarkable 
deviation in Sinai Ar. 1 in 2:1. 

The idea that the king forgot his dream and that only a vague memory 
remained is suggested in both Theodoret of Cyrus andJerome's commentaries.!° 
The same idea is promoted by Yefet in his commentary on 23 and similarly 
to Sinai Ar. 2, Yefet translated 2:5 and 2:8 as “the word has gone from me" 
(Cups T ah). On the other hand, Saadiah explicitly stated in his com- 
mentary on 2:2 that Daniel “[did not ask them] because he forgot it [i.e. the 
dream], but in order to test them"!? We may so conclude that the answer as 
to why Nebuchadnezzar asks for his dream was a matter of interpretational 


8 F. Brown, et al., The Brown-Driver-Briggs Hebrew and English Lexicon: With an Appendix 
Containing the Biblical Aramaic (Massachusetts: Hendrickson Publishers, 2006; Originally 
publiched by Houghton, Mifflin and Co., Boston, 1906), p. 1079. Sinai Ar. 1 follows its sT in 
this regard (cf. 5.1.6): 

AE Qt GPU s) dla m cL P 

9 For this word in Jewish Aramaic, see M. Jastrow, Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud 
Babli and Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic Literature (Massachusetts: Hendrickson 
Publishers, [1943] 2005), pp. 36-37. 

10 According to Theodoret, God caused the kings memory of the dream to fade, see 
his commentary on verse 1 and 2 in R. C. Hill (ed. and transl.), Theodoret of Cyrus: 
Commentary on Daniel (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2006), p. 35. The Vulgate 
reads in 2:3 that “I have seen a dream, and from the confusion of my mind I do not know 
what I have seen" (Vidi somnium, et mente confusus ignoro quid viderim for the MT’s 
DDIN nyt "nn opsm nmn nion). Jerome commented upon this verse in a way 
that harmonizes the two possible interpretations: "There remained in the king's heart 
only a shadow, so to speak, or a mere echo or trace of the dream, with the result that if 
others should retell it to him, he would be able to recall what he had seen, and they would 
certainly not be deceiving him with lies.” See Jerome’s Commentary on Daniel (trans. G. L. 
Archer; Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1958). It is not likely that Jerome's commentary 
was used but similar arguments may have flourished in the eastern regions. 

11  D.S.Margoliouth (ed. and trans.), A Commentary on the Book of Daniel by Yephet Ibn Ali 
The Karaite (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1889), pp. 15-16. According to Yefet, the king's "spirit 
was troubled, because he awoke and forgot the dream, and tried to remember what he had 
seen, but could not remember it’, see Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. 6. 

12 J.Alobaidi, The Book of Daniel: The Commentary of R. Saadia Gaon: Edition and Translation 
(Bern: Peter Lang, 2006), p. 434. Cf. J. Qafih (ed.), Daniel ‘im targum u-perus rabbenu 
Sa'adiah ben Yosef fayyumi u-perus rabbi Tanhum ha-Yorusalmi (Jerusalem: Makhon 
Mishnat ha-Rambam, 1981), p. N. 
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discussion. Whatever the explanation for the substitution in Sinai Ar. 1 may be, 
the fact remains that a non-literal rendering forced its way into the translation 
and this extra-textual rendering was regarded as superior to the biblical text 
itself. 

(2) The Arabic renditions of 2:34 represent an example where commentar- 
ies, authoritative Bible Vorlagen and liturgy cannot easily be separated. In both 
Sinai Ar. ı and Sinai Ar. 2 we find the addition of the word "human" in the phrase 
“a stone was cut out of the mountain without human hands”. The addition of 
"human" is not attested in any of the common biblical Vorlagen as we will see 
below. Moreover, we find the phrase “from a mountain" added above the line 
in Sinai Ar. 2. It is worth pointing out that posterior additions and corrections 
are uncommon in this manuscript so that such elements should be regarded 
with interest. In the MT, the rendering "from a mountain" is found in the paral- 
lel verse in 2:45 but not in 2:34. In 2:34 it is nevertheless attested in Theodotion. 
Compare the renderings of 2:34 in the MT, the Peshitta, Theodotion, Sinai 
Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2: 


PPA N27 Tas MHA TP D mn MT 
eue» rM ars HWA siwa P 


MT/P /you were watching till /and you saw/ that a stone was cut out 


without hands 
T tOewperç Ewe od etunOy A(Ooc ¿ë Spouc dvev yerpðv 
T you were watching till that a stone was cut out of a mountain with- 
out hands 
Ok, as pax! Eb, s 
A A ae orem o9 eas Ve Gly s2 
$1 and you saw a stone that was cut out without human hands 
s2 and you saw a stone that was cut out (of a mountain) without a 


human hand 


In a common typological interpretation of this verse, the mountain, added in 
Sinai Ar. 2, represents the Virgin Mary, the stone symbolizes the Christ and the 
phrase without [human] hands refers to the involvement of the Holy Spirit in 
Mary's conception. The insertion of “human” in this verse is attested in liturgi- 
cal material. For instance, in one of several similar troparia in the Byzantine 
Vesper service for the 17th of December we read “Daniel [...] seeing Thee, 
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O Lord, the Stone not cut by human hands"? Whether or not the rendering 
in the Arabic manuscripts results from a liturgical influence of this kind, the 
additions may be regarded as highlighting this common typological under- 
standing of the passage.!* 

(3) According to our known Vorlagen, the names of the three holy youths 
in Daniel chapter 1 are listed in the following order “Hananiah, Mishael, and 
Azariah”. Nevertheless, the order of the two last names are reversed in all 
Christian Arabic Daniel translations under our scope except for Mss Sinai Ar. 9 
and Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Diez A fol. 41 and is instead rendered: *Hananiah, 
Azariah, and Mishael". This order is attested already in the Song (v. 88) and is 
found in patristic texts, liturgy, as well as in Muslim literature. 

(4) Not only Christian texts but also common Islamic phrases appear to 
have had a certain influence on these translations. Compare the rendering in 
the Peshitta of 6:27 with that in the Quran sura 3:2 (and the Sahdda etc.) and 
Sinai Ar. 1and note the similarities between the former two (cf. 8.5):5 


D 
z ^ 


d Pig. M 45 Y Quran ist moa mi» mmi wam P 


P for He is the living God, and steadfast for ever 
Quran there is no God except the one who is living [and] steadfast 


13 This reading, the 88th lesson in the Greek Menaion, differs from the critical editions of 
the Septuagint. The origin of specific renderings in the Menaion may be difficult to estab- 
lish due to its dynamic nature. Perhaps a connection could be found in Sinait. Grec 578 
(uth-31 dec) dating between 10-11th c. but I have not been able to access this manuscript. 
The same rendering is attested in the Daniel translation preserved in Sinai Ar. 513 which 
is in a versional relationship with Sinai Ar. 1 (cf. 3.2.1). 

14 Like many other Church Fathers in the East and the West, Ephrem the Syrian emphasized 
the typological understanding of this biblical passage: “The rock that was cut out without 
hands (which was not by hands). For that is the Lord who was born/begotten in feeble- 
ness like a rock from the mountain. Comment: From the lineage/descent of the house of 
Abraham. The Holy Virgin is thus also called “the mountain’, for from her he was cut out 
without hands. Comment: Because there was no sexual union from her, yet the whole 
earth was filled from her. Comment: He said this over the Gospel that spread everywhere" 
see p. 123 in P. J. Botha, "The Reception of Daniel Chapter 2 in the Commentary Ascribed 
to Ephrem the Syrian Church Father’, Acta Patristica et Byzantina (17) 2006, pp. 19—43. For 
further Christian commentaries on this verse, see Oden, Ancient Christian Commentary, 
pp. 168-71. 

15 The rendering in Sinai Ar. 2 is more literal: 

OAV vl Ji egal Alal sb sa pgp? opi NIN NIIR NITT MT 
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sı for there is no God except the living [and] the eternal 


712 Material Relating to the Godhead 

In this section I present a number of examples of renderings that concern 
activities of God, God’s omnipotence, passages commonly interpreted among 
Christians as referring to a person in the Trinity, followed by a few words on 
the subject of anthropomorphisms. When such a rendering in the sT has been 
altered in the TT it will be presented here and discussed from a theological 
point of view. Since non-literal rendition is characteristic not only of theologi- 
cal material but of the complete translation, some of these examples may have 
alternative explanations. Neither the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 nor that of Sinai 
Ar. 2 assumed the task of thoroughly correcting the text in line with common 
Christian doctrines. Instead, substitutions are sporadically attested and the 
same substitution seldom occurs in both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2. Relevant 
Vorlagen and selected commentaries will be taken into consideration. 

(5) In the Masoretic version of 3:17 we encounter a somewhat peculiar state- 
ment regarding God's ability to save the young men: "/f our God whom we 
serve is able to deliver us, He will deliver us”. The translator of the MT-based 
Sinai Ar. 2 appears to have considered the omnipotence of God to be threat- 
ened and therefore he altered the text into “but our God whom we serve he is 
able to deliver us”. In the following verse, 3:18, we read in the MT: “But if not, 
be it known unto you, O King”. Again, the translator of Sinai Ar. 2 dispensed 
with the conditional phrase and rendered merely: "Know, O King”. Neither 
in the Peshitta nor in the commentary on these verses attributed to Ephrem 
the Syrian is there any trace of a condition.6 Thus, whether out of general 


16 Compare the Peshitta: 


[...18] das Son eus euro ams e aula pier cele? madera Myr P 
eals Ans eI amd 


deb [...18] Lal; òl ago [Ol] ges Ax oll VIO OY si 
Note that had the translator of Sinai Ar. 2 been directly dependent on the Peshitta here, 
he would likely have used a causative conjunction (for 3 XX) not, as is the case, a con- 
cessive one (, |). For Ephrem the Syrian's commentary, see P. J. Botha, “The Interpretation 
of Daniel 3 in the Syriac Commentary Ascribed to Ephrem the Syrian’, Acta Patristica et 
Byzantina 16 (2005), pp. 29-53, here p. 32. Ephrem does not comment on this utterance— 
an indication that he used the Peshitta. Neither Jerome nor Theodoret understood the 
Aramaic hen in 3:17 as the conjunction “if”. Jerome then pondered over the related verse 
18 “but if not”. He translated and commented this verse as follows: “ But if He does not will 
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concern regarding God's omnipotence or due to influence from the Syriac 
environment, the text is altered in Sinai Ar. 2 in 3117-18: 


R? m [...18] PW? [...] map? ?» prio5 NINN T NIIR OPR [D MT 
TDI NIMR RY PAN "1 8250 TD RIND WT 


MT Jfour God whom we serve is able to deliver us |...] He will deliver us 
[ ...18] But if not, be it known unto you, O king, that we will not serve 
your gods 


e Ul AU Ll del[..18] ali QloJÀ gd oka ce Ul PED 
Al oae 


s2 But our God whom we serve he is able to deliver us | ...18] Know, 
O king, that we do not serve your gods 


(6)? Statements in the Bible implying that other gods in fact exist may 
be provocative in a theologically monotheistic environment. Perhaps 
such considerations underlie the vaguer phrasing in Sinai Ar. 1 of the verse 
"that they might not serve nor worship any god except their own God" 
(zac eMe on eMe mle MAN aanw e Yo) in 3:28/95 which is ren- 
dered as "that they might not bow to anyone but God" (All| pa) lp Ae. Y Ol). 

(7)!8 We are informed in the sTs in 4:5 that Daniel's Babylonian name 
"*Belteshazzar" originates from the name of Nebuchadnezzar's god. Perhaps 
this information was regarded as non-flattering or at least irrelevant by the 
translator of Sinai Ar. 2 since the text unit is substituted by a non-equivalent 
description of Daniel as “the greatest of the wise men" (cf. 8.4.2): 


to do so’ -a phrasing which admirably avoids the idea ‘If He is not able; which would be 
inconsistent with what they had just asserted, 'He is able to deliver us'—but rather they 
say, ‘If He does not will to do so’ Thereby they indicate that it will not be a matter of God's 
inability but rather of His sovereign will if they do perish’, Jerome's Commentary on Daniel. 
For Theodoret's commentary, see Hill, Theodoret of Cyrus, pp. 74—77. 
17  Thetranslator of Sinai Ar. 2 did not try to avoid this idea: 
rd! Dele cAI gY Optom Y, sa PATIN? 102 AIRI? RON?) MT 
18 The statement is rendered literally in Sinai Ar. 1: 
(Ye mr As ia b mar eno Leur joan daa ex P 


AM e (de) po lek ac^ gil ljas Jls de Je? b> sı 
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TS DWE NU» nDU "T ONYT VATP DD PIS TW) MT 


MT and at the last Daniel came in before me whose name was 
Belteshazzar, according to the name of my god 


E ele lel Lo Gl Jule d'ie» d s2 


S2 until Daniel came in before me whose name was Belteshazzar, the 
greatest of the wise men 


(8)? In 5:4 the source word "gods" in the phrase “and they praised the gods 
of gold and silver" (eeecoxo. ecox3 eénMe A anata) relates to the gods 
of various metals whom Belshazzar and his men worshipped. The word is sub- 
stituted (or specified) in Sinai Ar. 1 for “idols”: “and he began to extol the idols of 
gold and silver” (baala «s JJ OUS! A Jas). 

(9) In 3:29/96 we are informed in the sts that those who speak anything 
amiss against "the god of the youth" would suffer punishment. In both Arabic 
manuscripts the unit "the god of" is omitted. This omission changes the target 
of the threat into those who slander against the youth themselves; perhaps 
a grateful correction in an era of harsh polemics and sporadic persecution 
against Christians: 


TVM PATA RIM TIM Ww TITTAT ingg Oy nbw N T|...] MT 


RAM aana WAD iI annie XM. .asaMaa[..] P 


. nd 3 31m 


MT/P [...] that /speaks anything amiss/blaspheme/ against the God of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego shall be cut in pieces 


Ipae yao abi [...] bo Ae mS ro de US of si 


sı that whoever [...] slanders against Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego, shall be cut in pieces 


19  Incontrast to Sinai Ar. 2 (note the additional text unit “made of”. Cf. also 8.7.4): 
Vas Cad (y eguas AVY pae s2 RODD NITT DIN? MIW) MT 
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ge ons pls poss dete Jy d otal] s2 
as [I] ae 


s2 [that everyone ...who] slanders or speaks anything amiss against 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, shall be cut in pieces 


(10)? Statements concerning God's power on earth in the sts are often 
rephrased in the Arabic TTs, especially in Sinai Ar. 1. It appears that the transla- 
tor of Sinai Ar. 1 was generally reluctant to promote the idea that God directly 
rules over the kingdom of men and instead strengthened the idea that God's 
power is less immediate, although in the end it is solely his. Consider for 
instance 4:29 where the sentences in the sT: "that God the Most High rules in 
the kingdom of men" (cex3rvx e &asXzas emin eame am Maa) is 
rephrased in Sinai Ar. 1 into “that the (Most) High is the ruling one; possessor of 
the power over mankind" (stall olalu 93 NU s» | |l ol). 

(1)73 In 5:21 the sT unit “until he knew that God Most High rules in the king- 
dom of men" (rxtx <haslms emin eMe am Mos sen oan) 


is altered in Sinai Ar. 1 into “and he truly knew that the power and the kingdom 


belong to God" (a) Ws OU. ol 8). 
(12)?* In 3:43 in the Prayer the suggestion in the sT that God is to 
give glory to his own name: "and give glory to your name, O Lord" 


20 For alternate renderings, cf. 8.6. 
21 For the rendering of this proper name, cf. 8.7.5.3. 
22 The rendering in Sinai Ar. 2 of 4:29 is closer to the sT: 
oU! e^ le Ils je VI ol s2 NUI MIPA NIY OWT MT 
23 The rendition in Sinai Ar. 2 is closer to its ST: 
AI She de les al ol s2 NUJN MIDNA why NTN OWT MT 
Note that the inanimate subject “the heavens" in 4:23 in the sentence “that you shall 
have known that the heavens do rule" is changed in Sinai Ar. 2 into “the power is from the 
heavens": 
NNW OPW "T y'nn TIA ND'D 32 WMI MT 
L1 c ola OI das Ol ae el eb USL DB s2 
Similarly to the Peshitta and subsequently Sinai Ar. 1: 
am ear a A dari haus e ean Wi asl ë P 
e ce Slade ol code 131 dl eel HEL UG si 
24  Seealso 4:32 where the original text unit in the Peshitta “and none can stay His hand, and 


say unto Him: What are You doing" is altered in Sinai Ar. 1 into “and no pursuer of wisdom 
does what he wants’, as to avoid the mere idea of questioning God (unless this deviation 
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(rest waard mówaaró ma) is rephrased (or ‘rationalized’) in 
Sinai Ar. ı into “and we will glorify your name and your honor, O Lord” 
(Wyk PLS thol 39). 

(13) The content of verse 3:25/92 has often been the subject of the Christian 
interpretation method of typology. The phrase “the son of gods”, referring to 
the fourth man in the furnace, is interpreted as a prefiguration of Christ, “the 
Son of God”.*6 The MT and the Peshitta both render this verse “and the appear- 
ance of the fourth is like a son of the gods" but the Christian understanding of 
the text was strengthened by the Greek Theodotion in which we read “and the 
appearance of the fourth is like the son of God [vid 0£00]" In a commentary 
attributed to Ephrem the Syrian this verse is rendered: “And the fourth one 
looks like the son of God |le-bar Alaha]"?" Phil Botha comments upon the simi- 
larity between this altered biblical rendering and common typological inter- 
pretations of the verse and notes that: “The words ‘the appearance of’ [are] 
left out, while ‘a son of the gods (= an angel) is changed to ‘a/the son of God’ "28 

This passage offered the Christian translators to Arabic an opportunity to 
boost a Christian interpretation. However, instead the translator of Sinai Ar. 
1 presents us with a rather confusing rendering. The word "son" in the singu- 
lar is substituted for “[from among the] sons" in plural but the word “appear- 
ance" (hazu, hezwa) is omitted, like in Ephrem's commentary, as is “is like" 
(dm) which makes way for the affirmative statement “the fourth [...] was 
from among the sons of gods"?? In Sinai Ar. 2, on the other hand, the lexeme 
“the appearance’ is preserved but the final part is altered into “the son of God": 
“The appearance of the forth is like the son of God". 


ea tal emm eaxamis mawa P PIRTI? ADT NY AN MT 
MT/P and the appearance of the fourth is like a son of the gods 


results from the transmission process, cf. R. A. Stapleton, An Edition of the Book of Daniel 
and Associated Apocrypha in Manuscript Sinai Arabic 1 (PhD dissertation submitted at 
Brandeis University, 1988), p. 119 n. 26-28). Compare: 
Jp, b joi: Red) oia Yy st dure amio eis mV aria mito eri dula P 

25 For alternate renderings, cf. 8.6. 

26 "Son of God" is rendered “the angels" in the Judaeo-Arabic translations. For Saadiah, see 
Qafih, Daniel, p. ND, for Yefet, see Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. Y^. 

27 Botha, “The Interpretation of Daniel 3”, p. 32. 

28 Botha, “The Interpretation of Daniel 3”, pp. 35-36. 

29 Note that the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 generally excluded what was perceived as pleonastic 
information (cf. 6.3). 
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wae tal esos kaata Ephrem 


Ephrem and the fourth one looks like a/the Son of God 


aU! Ch act eli Java s2 SQ Ll ye ges gall UT OB s1 


sı and the fourth that was with them was from among the sons of the 
gods 
s2 the appearance of the fourth is like the Son of God 


(149? A clause which is relatable to the Christian doctrine of the Trinity 
is the passage describing Daniel as *in whom is the spirit (sing.) of holy (pl.) 
gods (pl.) [exsao eee sov/pU"T? ro287mm]" which figures in the st in 
4:5, 4:6; and 5:11?! In Theodotion all components of the phrase are rendered 
in the singular, “the/a holy spirit of God” (xveOp 0200 dytov), which is com- 
monly understood in the Christian traditions as referring to the third person 
in the Trinity.?? In Sinai Ar. 1 this phrase is rendered in various ways, as if its 
exact formulation was yet to be determined. The plural form “gods” is ren- 
dered twice and the singular form "god" once (note that the adjective refers 
to "spirit", not to "gods" as in the Peshitta): in 4:5 "the holy spirit of the gods" 
(ue All as VI C22) in 4:6 “a holy spirit of God” («A^ EU C2) and in 5:11 “a 
pure spirit of the gods" (3 lb [!] à» Y e J). In Sinai Ar. 2, the phrase is omitted 


once (4:5) elsewhere the translator opts for the singular option "the holy spirit 
of God" (aall 4) VI c2») (for the spelling of Allah, see 8.7.4).°° 


30  In6:4the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 changed the original description of the spirit in Daniel 
from "excessive" into “that was from God”, perhaps to assure the reader that the spirit in 
Daniel was not just any spirit: 


mo dur chide e sois Moo Lanla (oo eom dum Lats pbm P 


31  Insu4isrendered “the spirit of gods" in the MT and “the spirit of holy gods" in the Peshitta. 
The phrase is reflected in Sinai Ar. 1 as "the holy spirit of God/the spirit of the holy God" 
(rg 23)1 4 VI C2») and in Sinai Ar. 2 as "the spirit of gods" (ag c» 

32 Hill, Theodoret of Cyrus, pp. 112-15, and Oden, Ancient Christian Commentary, p. 190. 

33 Note the differences also in the Judaeo-Arabic translations: Yefet (Margoliouth, A 
Commentary, p. 40) rendered the phrase into “the spirit (sing.) of the holy (pl.) gods (pl.) 
[Cad allo YY! Ca^" and Saadiah (Qafih, Daniel, p. 19) as “the holy (sing.) spirit (sing.) of 
god (sing.) [OTPOR TN m]. 
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(15) Medieval Christians, Jews and Muslims alike shun the thought that the 
Godhead in the Old Testament/Hebrew Bible and its Muslim reception has 
any human attributes. In Christian theology the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
i.e. that God became man, nevertheless allows for and even encourages vari- 
ous anthropomorphic expressions, most notably icons, as a means for the 
Christian to reach beyond the visible world of historical time. Though neither 
icons nor the Incarnation are directly related to anthropomorphic descriptions 
of the Godhead in the Christian Old Testament, we expect such descriptions of 
God to be less of a problem among Christians than among Jews and Muslims.?^ 
Indeed, neither in Sinai Ar. 1 nor in Sinai Ar. 2 do we encounter any convinc- 
ing de-anthropomorphic tendencies; a feature otherwise so characteristic of 
the Aramaic Targums, Saadiah Gaon, and the world of Kalam. For instance, 
the anthropomorphism in 5:23 “and to the God in whose hand your breath is" 
(ATI TAVIT NIIN? maire v axis. mica) is reproduced in both 
Arabic translations.?* In Sinai Ar. 1 we read “God in whose hands your breath 


is" (aud 4 Ju ce JI a!) and in Sinai Ar. 2 “and concerning God in whose hand 


your soul is" (044 Gaz 9 cll gl ely). 

(16) In 9:3 we read in the sTs that “I [Daniel] turned my face toward my Lord 
God" (DORI "Yos ETN TIAN [eme ema ao a dear). The 
fact that a literal understanding of this statement would threaten God's omni- 
presence did not bother the Arabic translators.?6 In Sinai Ar. 1 we read “but I set 


my face unto God" (aJ! (Jl 442» cz is Js) and in Sinai Ar. 2 “and I turned my 
face unto God our Lord” (ey al (M aeo c). 


7.2 Idiomatic Expressions 


The examples presented so far generally demonstrate how the translators 
brought into the TTs material which was not drawn directly from the bibli- 
cal narrative itself but from the cultural context in which these translations 


34 Infact, even Saadiah and certainly Yefet on occasion re-produced such expressions liter- 
ally (see following footnotes). 

35 Like Yefet: oss do gall oYY, (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. 04) and Saadiah 
n5 ANDI TOR n558 (Qafib, Daniel, p. 1p). 

36 Saadiah (Qafih, Daniel, p. XOP) rationalized the text in order to protect God's 
omnipotence and rendered it: “I turned (my mind/attention) toward God my Lord" 
(25 TON nsp5) while Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. ^-) rendered it literally 


(a) CoN SI cago a5). 
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came into being or from other Christian texts. In this section I present substi- 
tutions of textual units in the st which serve to bring the TT in line with the 
linguistic framework of the target culture. Such substitutions are expected to 
occur when a literal rendering of the st would sound awkward or foreign, or be 
unintelligible in the target language. Their aim is not primarily to replace the 
intended meaning of a sT unit, but rather to capture it and give it a meaningful 
expression in clear and idiomatic Arabic. 

(17)? In 3:8 we encounter the idiomatic expression “to eat somebody's left- 
overs” in the sts. A similar Arabic phrasing “eat the flesh of people" (ya’kul 
luhüm al-nàs) is in fact attested in the Quràn.?? The meaning of the expression 
is nevertheless explicated in both manuscripts in clear Arabic: 


Arp TPE TP 37281 PRT! PI 333p NIAAA ATT DIRI MT 
aiI ams. io alana eG rinan asio wharo moa P 


MT/P /Wherefore/and at that time certain Chaldeans came near and 
brought accusation against (i.e. ate the leftovers of ) the Jews 


3544214932121. 2I de lya 92A oyo Vey Gleb sı 


S1 And men from the city departed and slandered the three Jewish 
persons 


42 SPP b obtuse M Ve, lys AWS axe, S2 
E DAD ote AP Us o° p 


s2 And then men from the Chaldeans came near and betrayed the 
Jews and treated them unjustly 


37 This expression is repeated in 6:25 where it is likewise rephrased in the TTs: 

Leun magio alari Qoid eX P ONYT T TINT INT TIN NTA MT 
dla S5 ai! s2 Jila de lw GI si 

38 Sura 4912: “And do not spy or backbite each other. Would one of you like to eat the flesh 
of his brother when dead?" see E. W. Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon (London: Williams 
& Norgate, 1863-93), p. 71. 

39 For the paraphrastic rendition of “Chaldean men’, cf. 8.4.2. 

40 For specifying additions, cf. 5.1.6. 

41 For gla Sd, cf. 8.7.3.2. 

42 For the alternate rendering, cf. 8.6. 
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(18)*3 As we will see in Syntax (9.3), both translators generally refrained 
from mirroring impersonal constructions in the sT of the type *may it be 
pleasant [naw/ şax] to you". Such constructions were instead made personal 
in the TT and portrayed in clear Arabic. Compare 4:24 where the sentence 
"therefore, O King, may my advise be pleasant to you" (TYY ^8" 2?n NIN q05/ 
vl ians alo em VM), is explicated in both manuscripts and ren- 
dered "so accept my word" (c6 » 99 in Sinai Ar. 1 and “but I advise you, 


O King" (AM Lg! Ade pil Ns) in Sinai Ar. 2. 

(19)*4 In 410 the obscure expression “Jand behold/@/ a watcher and a holy 
one /@/that/ came down from heaven" (nri wav] "Tp TY you euL 
réanr a diets erroa) is rendered in Sinai Ar. 1 into “a pure angel came 
down from heaven" (k| ce 5 ^9 Al» dL) and in Sinai Ar. 2 into "and see, 
a holy angel is coming down from heaven" (kll cys J5U («Ax Abe 1315). 

(20) A substitution is often confined to only one of the two manuscripts. The 
expression in the sTs: “Belshazzar commanded while in the taste of the wine" 
(NAN npo WAX "ENU?2/e A» prls ie VS wera) in 5:2 is rendered 
“and Belshazzar commanded while he was drunk" (O\ Rw 9&9 Slab Als) in 
Sinai Ar. 2 while it is more faithfully reflected in Sinai Ar. 1: “and he commanded 
when drinking the wine” (a+ à ze. lg). 

(21)46 In 4:28 the sT unit “/@]and/ while the word was in the king’s mouth” 
(nab Daa NNN Tiy/alsox mmaa edla x0) is made more concrete 
in Sinai Ar. 2: “and while the king was talking about this" (ig B eU cd) 


43 The enigmatic phrase mene mene tekel ufarsin in 5:25 is translated in both manuscripts 
into clear and idiomatic Arabic: 
PU 5pn NIN NIN OW] "T NIDI DIT MT 
pina doh iss eam) muri eam mao P 
o 9 55 0555 lode Je Ol ay liag s2 by bios U9) 90 3942o S là s 
44 Similarly in 4:20: 
OWT nn) WTP] VY N2?D ntm] MT 
mma Qu dads eroa wia) also esso P 
kl ce Jy «b GAIT UIS s 
lel ce AF ail etal A ss cub cdl Lely s2 
45 For the rendition of an adjective with tanwin regardless of the form of the governing 
noun, see 9.8.2 below. Alternatively, /'alif/ belongs to the following verb. 
46 In 3:31/98 the Aramaic greeting phrase “peace be multiplied unto you" is rendered into 
“may the great peace be upon you’ in Sinai Ar. 2 and into “may your well-being be lasting" 


in Sinai Ar. 1: 


fe a dun s2 f» clo st 2eaV Xon enar p NIO 19020 MT 
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while it is more literally reflected in Sinai Ar. 1: “and while the word was in his 
mouth" (eli à 44S (9). 

(22)? The Syriac word tawat "fasting" in 639 is in Sinai Ar. 1 substituted with 
“being regretful and depressed”. Perhaps it was substituted since this informa- 
tion is inferred from the next clause “neither did they bring in food before him" 
which is in turn simplified in the TT as *he did not eat supper" Furthermore, 
the text unit “and his sleep fled from him" is substituted for the more concrete 
rendering "and he did not sleep until it dawned" In Sinai Ar. 2 the original text 
is rendered more literally: 


Ty nm ADIV INTR VIN? NNT My na neu? RIA DIN IN MT 


eMe e ehana hal oo mam eala Mee eum P 


min Aia muro moo 


MT/P Then the king went to his palace and passed the night fasting; nei- 
ther/was food brought in/ did they bring in food/ before him; and his 
sleep fled from him 


geo! de els Ly a LU US Ad coU cy EHI abl s 


S1 The king departed to his house and passed that night being regret- 
fuland depressed; he did not eat supper and did not he sleep until it 
dawned 


cll AN er atl Jou by ele by ae AI bail E s2 
PES NE 


s2 Then the king went away to his palace and passed the night 
fasting; neither was the usual brought in before him that night; and 
he was sleepless the whole night 


47 The original text unit “Then was the king very glad for him" in 6:24 is rendered in Sinai 
Ar.1into "and his soul was well". In Sinai Ar. 2 we encounter a more literal rendering: "This 
delighted the king exceedingly" (for the addition in Sinai Ar. 1, cf. 5.1.2): 

mals iar Modo also As pbm P CODD DNO NYY N20D PINI MT 


dae bs ww AS AL) nd s2 aui clos ary AJI lous S1 
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(23)^? In 635 we read in the sts that Darius “was much concerned for 
him [iby wea NWA doia A] and set his heart/mind [ba ow] 
maai aw] on Daniel to deliver him" In Sinai Ar. 1 these formulations are 
merged, explicated and altered into “when his urge to deliver Daniel grew 
upon him" (JUl» pee Cols ate S. L4s) while in Sinai Ar. 2 they are more 
literally rendered: “it grieved him much and he put himself to deliver Daniel” 
(Hh jolt Ol andi jams ldo oku). 

(24)*9 Compare finally 3:47 in the Prayer where the metaphoric wording 
in the sT "and the flame of fire made a sound and rose beyond the furnace" 
(made eso M halwa ior bum Ao damo) is rendered in 
Sinai Ar. 1 into "they did not cease [to feed the fire] until the flame of the fire 
rose above the furnace" (Os Yl s 9 Ul 45 ce» b> O92, Y). 


7.8 Paraphrastic Substitutions 


Sporadically, we encounter in the Arabic translated texts a kind of substitution 
that cannot be explained as mere adaptations into the cultural or linguistic 
framework of the TT or as the clarification of metaphoric or obscure sayings. 
Instead, the motivation behind such paraphrases, attested mostly in Sinai Ar. 1, 
is far from obvious and the alterations often appear unnecessary and arbitrary. 
This arbitrariness serves as yet another indication of the translator's disinterest 
to render the biblical Book of Daniel in a literal manner. Clearly, the primary 
aim of the translator lay elsewhere. Many of these examples are the result of 
partial omission and/or simplification of the original phrasing. As opposed to 
specimens treated in Omissions (6.1), the examples below are not altered in 
order to avoid repetition. 


48 In 4:7 Sinai Ar. 1 substitutes “on my bed" with “in my sleep”. In Sinai Ar. 2 the phrase is 
expanded to “while I was sleeping on my bed”: 
ALe saarn beam eus P TPR DR MI MP AWII WRON MT 


L Jita de e s cub Gl sz EGG Gab s 
49 In 3:51 in the Song the original information that the young men praised God “from one 
mouth” is concretized in Sinai Ar. 1 into “together”: 


lem A! Quos lola, Si aam pasar ead a» er camdth wun P 
See also 2:9 where the text unit “one is your judgement” is rephrased in Sinai Ar. 1 into 
"I have judged concerning you”: 


fue Sra 28 s) Landa m wae P 
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(25) In 53 the act of drinking is made more inclusive in both Sinai Ar. 1 and 
Sinai Ar. 2 (cf. ex. 1 in 5.1.1). In Sinai Ar. 1 we read that king Belshazzar was drink- 
ing “with” and not “in front of" his thousand noblemen and in Sinai Ar. 2 that 
“he and those noblemen" were drinking: 


nnU x yn NPN Dap [...] 88W52 MT 
ram mx wins eale XaooYo [...] Maxx P 


MT/P Belshazzar [...] and drank wine before the thousand 


pes meh c2 359 x ..] pe Lab sı 


sı Belshazzar [...] and he begun to drink wine with them 


s2 And concerning Belshazzar [...] and he was eating and drinking, 
he and those thousand noblemen 


(26) In 3:27/94 the state of the three young men brought up from the fur- 
nace is described in the sTs in four clauses. In Sinai Ar. 1 the original word- 
ing “the fire had no power upon their bodies, nor was the hair of their head 
singed" is somewhat condensed and rendered into "and the fire had no power 
upon them nor upon their hair" (cf. 7.2). In Sinai Ar. 2 the first clause is slightly 
altered, the last clause omitted, and the word “cloaks” substituted for “colors” 
(perhaps a copying mistake): 


iw Rò inha) To nnn NP PNRI pts PWI No DoW ND "1 398 MT 
pina nw N5 01 rm 


mw .omri: ima Lamina iar A Adre cls lox P 
eano max. i Tada esta oxns n wamulsiza STD 


MT/P these [men], that the fire had no power upon their bodies, nor was 
the hair of their head singed, neither were their cloaks changed, 
nor had the smell of fire passed on them 


50 For the addition of the verb ja‘ala, cf. 5.1.6. 
51 For the addition of “eating and’, cf. ex. 1in 5.1.1. 
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ets des dy eel GA b gol de Vs eee lla dsl si 
S1 and the fire had no power upon them nor upon their hair, and 


their cloaks were not burned, and no smell of fire was found from 
them 


(332 PÈ GIF b een! de Ys OUI eee IL Lyall s2 
eels! x by 


s2 [these men] who the fire had no power upon, nor upon their bod- 
ies and the hair on their heads had not burned, and their colors 
had not changed 


(27) In 3:33/100 the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 swapped the word 


order and slightly changed the original phrasing. Thus, “his kingdom 


is an eternal kingdom and his power from generation to generation" 
(eiid max Yero esis dasla ces) in shortened to "[and 
I will tell you of his signs... ] and his great power and his eternal kingdom" 


(28) In 1:17 the original phrasing in the st: “and to these young men, the four 


of them" (amo 53e elo eM o) is in Sinai Ar. 1 simplified: "to Daniel 
and his friends" (ally JUJ). 


52 
53 


For the omission of the resumptive element “these [men]’, cf. 6.2.1.4. 


The original text unit "Because the king's commandment was impelling, and the furnace 

exceedingly hot" in 3:22 is in Sinai Ar. 1 altered into "and he impelled them concerning 
this, then he increased the fire in it": 

due eos mam Xx Madea hamim cals Aes Ibn P 

PERO EN TET 

In 2:41 the original rendering in the st “it shall be a divided kingdom; but there shall be 

in it of the firmness of iron" is rendered in Sinai Ar. 1 into "for it is a kingdom in which is a 


mix with the nature of iron": 


cas wam hiss eins. eva Aula eem haalia P 
A bol cy GS 43 Hh ub osi 
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(29)9^ In 4:14 the original phrasing “and to whom He will He gives it and 
He sets up over it the lowest of men" (Wy OP mos DWI nam RAY? "T 1221) is 
shortened and altered in Sinai Ar. 2 into “He gives is to whom He will whether 


strong or weak" (asss c? Q^ Ld o «a. 


74 Summary of Textual Substitutions 


In this chapter examples have been presented of cases in which the original 
wording of the sT is substituted (altered or replaced) in the TT. In Extra-Textual 
Sources (7.1.1) it was demonstrated that a certain extra-textual influence from 
liturgy, biblical commentaries, or common Islamic phrases is attested in the 
manuscripts. Such influence indicates that the interpretation of the biblical 
source text was not confined to the immediate context of the narrative itself 
butthatthe translators took into consideration the wider framework of Church 
texts and cultural settings. In Material Relating to the Godhead (7.1.2), the treat- 
ment of sT passages relating to what is commonly interpreted in the Christian 
traditions as the Triune God was discussed within the scope of contemporary 
theological issues. It became clear that although the translations were not sys- 
tematically brought in line with common Christian interpretations, neither 
the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 nor that of Sinai Ar. 2 refrained from adjusting the 
content of the narrative when God's omnipotence was threatened or when 
a phrasing appeared illogical. Statements such as *God rules in the kingdom 
of men" are often slightly altered in Sinai Ar. 1, seemingly to avoid the idea 
that God directly rules in the kingdom of men. Anthropomorphic expressions, 
on the other hand, are as a rule not adjusted but rendered literally in both 
translations. 

As we have seen in Idiomatic Expressions (7.2), idiomatic, obscure, or met- 
aphoric/poetic speech in the sts is often represented by non-literal transla- 
tion options in the TTs. However, while such material is rendered into clear 


54 In Sinai Ar. 2 in 2:40 the non-repetitive sentences are considerably abbreviated beyond 
what is required to clear up the syntax and semantics. Compare the MT "and the fourth 
kingdom shall be strong as iron, forasmuch as iron breaks in pieces and ruins all and like 
iron that crushes all this will it break in pieces and crush" with Sinai Ar. 2 “and the forth 
kingdom shall also be breaking down and crushing every thing": 

Norm NPD OWN PII KIM "T Fay NIMA DDPO Minn MIN 17N MT 
VIM pn [28772 yy" 


SK o2 Ga Value OS del JIU, s2 
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and simple Arabic in one manuscript, it may be rendered more literally in the 
other, and vice versa. This practice indicates that although more literal rendi- 
tions were acceptable in idiomatic Arabic, the translators did not intentionally 
and systematically strive to attain them. 

In Paraphrastic Substitutions (7.3), it becomes clear that the Arabic transla- 
tors not only aimed at producing reader-oriented translations of the biblical 
narrative but sometimes resorted to paraphrase despite the fact that the sT 
was neither semantically nor syntactically unclear. Such paraphrases, which 
sporadically appear throughout the TT, especially in Sinai Ar. 1, seem arbitrary 
and often unnecessary. Many of these substitutions result in simplification and 
abbreviation of text units in the sT. 


CHAPTER 8 


Lexicon 


The translator from one Semitic language into another is given a rare opportu- 
nity to exploit the linguistic structure shared by these languages. By selecting 
sound-similar roots and syntactic constructions common to both languages, 
the translator may attain an unequaled formal similarity between sT and TT. 
This opportunity was to various extents taken advantage of in the Peshitta and 
in Judaeo-Arabic pre-Saadianic, Karaite, and some Christian Arabic transla- 
tions. The aim of the translators of Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 appears neverthe- 
less to be different. They usually did not give precedence to formal equivalence 
(imitation) vis-à-vis the sT but focused instead on its intended meaning, as it 
was understood by them, and on giving it meaningful semantic expression in 
the TT. In order to demonstrate this approach more closely, I have surveyed 
a number of lexical features in this chapter classified according to the head- 
ings Sound-similar Roots (8.1), Transliteration (8.2), Lexical Consistency (8.3), 
Paraphrase (8.4), Islamic Vocabulary (8.5), Alternative Renderings (8.6), and 
Proper Names (8.7). 

Where it is beneficial for the sake of highlighting the contrast between 
semantic and formal equivalence in lexical features, the renderings in the 
Peshitta-based Sinai Ar. 1 and the MT-based Sinai Ar. 2 will be compared with 
those of Yefet ben ‘Eli and Saadiah Gaon in their respective translation of the 
Book of Daniel.! Yefet in particular often selected Arabic translation options 
which mirror the Hebrew and Aramaic sT. Such a comparison enables us to 
grasp the difference in technique between a literal translation and the more 
reader-oriented approach adopted in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2. 


1 As stated above, the edition of D. S. Margoliouth (ed. and trans.), A Commentary on the Book 
of Daniel by Yephet Ibn Ali The Karaite (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1889) is used when referring 
to Yefet's translation and that of J. Qafih (ed.), Daniel ‘im targum u-perus rabbenu Sa‘adiah ben 
Yosef fayyumi wperus rabbi Tanhum ha-Yorusalmi (Jerusalem: Makhon Mishnat ha-Rambam, 
1981) when relating to Saadiah’s tafsir. 


[9] KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, 2016 DOI 10.1163/9789004311152 009 
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8.1 Sound-similar Roots 


Some early Christian Arabic Bible translators of Syriac provenance as well as 
Karaite and pre-Saadianic translators employed sound-similar roots, where 
possible, as a means of creating immediate and formal resemblance between 
st and TT? The employment of sound-similar roots as opposed to a root 
which has no sound-similarity but a reasonable and clear meaning, indicates 
whether the translator gives precedence to formal equivalence with the sT or 
to semantic equivalence in the TT. This indicator, as has been shown, distin- 
guishes the Karaite translators from Saadiah Gaon. While the Karaites were 
concerned with imitative reflection—didactic in nature—of the structures of 
biblical Hebrew, Saadiah's considerations were more focused on the Arabic- 
speaking target audience and language.? 

Sometimes the most natural translation equivalent of a word in the sT both 
in terms of form and content may be a cognate or a well-established loanword. 
The occurrence of a certain number of sound-similar roots in translations 
between Semitic languages is therefore to be expected regardless of transla- 
tion technique. Sinai Ar. 1 exhibits such similarity more often than Sinai Ar 2.* 
However, both translators of Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 frequently chose not to 
opt for an imitative alternative, even when such an option was semantically 


2 The term 'sound-similar roots' refers here to target words which share a sound-similarity 
with the source word, such as cognates, words which have in common two identical or simi- 
lar root consonants, and sound-similar loanwords. Such loanwords are best kept apart from 
transliterated words. Despite their formal similarity, the latter had, as far as we can judge, no 
known meaning in the target language at the time of the translation and will be treated in the 
next section (8.2). 

3 SeeM. Polliack, The Karaite Tradition of Arabic Bible Translation: A Linguistic and Exegetical 
Study of Karaite Translations of the Pentateuch from the tenth and Eleventh Centuries 
CE (Leiden: Brill, 1997), pp. 170-71; and R. Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch: 
A Comparative Study of Jewish, Christian, and Muslim Sources (Leiden: Brill, 2014), p. 184. For 
instance, the Arabic cognate of Hebrew ‘res "land" is ard. While Yefet consistently applied 
'ard to represent this source word, Saadiah may render it with balad when referring to a 
specific land area. 

4 InDanielchapter1in particular Sinai Ar. 1 demonstrates a comparatively high lexical similar- 
ity to its ST (Au! is used for cz. ev and all ghe for «zasenzo 51 and Wry for ams). 
Compare also both manuscripts in 2:35 where a relative but far from thorough similarity is 
attained in both Arabic manuscripts: 

rans nOn Goan HAN Hers’ P DOROTI YD MT 


Ll ja d gl gt s2 aY uas Le Ji si 
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sound and of clear and immediate significance to an Arabic-speaking and read- 
ing audience. It thus appears that these translators did not aim, in principle, 
at imitating the sT by deliberately and consistently employing sound-similar 
roots. Instead, these two translators as a rule selected semantic equivalents 
defined by the immediate context. 

In what follows, a few salient specimens of the rich data in which this 
approach becomes apparent will be presented. The options chosen in Sinai 
Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 are compared with the renderings of the translations 
attributed to Yefet and Saadiah where at least the former more strictly adhered 
to the use of sound-similar roots when semantically acceptable.5 In fact, the 
Karaites' didactic approach to scriptural translation, as a means of instructing 
their audience in biblical Hebrew, encouraged them, according to Polliack, to 
employ cognates even in cases where this might jeopardize the sense of the 
source word in Arabic.® 

(1)? The formal equivalent of the Aramaic/Syriac ragal/regla" “foot, leg" is 
the Arabic rijl. When this word appears in the sTs between 2:33-42, the transla- 
tor of Sinai Ar. 1 consistently applied the word qadam "foot, step" as did that of 
Sinai Ar. 2 except once, in 2:34, when rijl is selected. Yefet persistently applied 
rijl while Saadiah utilized both options.? 

(2) The Aramaic verb barik “bless” in 2:19 and barrek in the Peshitta, is not 
rendered by the sound-similar option in Sinai Ar. 1 or Sinai Ar. 2 but by hamida 
“praise, extol”. In contrast, Yefet employed the formal equivalent baraka while 
Saadiah rendered it into sabbaha “praise, glorify”. 

(3) At times, the translators of Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 specified the mean- 
ing of a word where Saadiah and Yefet did not. The formal equivalent of the 
Aramaic/Syriac word é@nas/(’\nasa’, "human being, man’, is the Arabic "insan 
which is selected by Saadiah and Yefet. In Sinai Ar. 1, the translator opted for 


5 There are examples of where the Christian Arabic translators chose sound-similar roots as 


= u 


opposed to Yefet. The Aramaic/Syriac word lisson/lessan@ “tongue” in the sense of “people” 
is consistently rendered by Yefet and Saadiah into the semantic equivalent /ugah "language" 
while in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 the formal equivalent isan “tongue” is employed. 

6 M. Polliack, “Medieval Karaite Methods of Translating Biblical Narrative into Arabic", Vetus 
Testamentum 48/3 (1998), pp. 375-98, here pp. 382-83. 

7 See also 2:22 where the expected formal equivalent of ammigata’ "depths" would be 
al-‘amigat in Arabic. This option is chosen by Yefet (4.3, Margoliouth, A Commentary, 
p. **) and Saadiah (nxpapydr, Qafih, Daniel, p. 315) while in Sinai Ar. 2 and Sinai Ar. 1 the 
semantic equivalent al-haftyat "that which is concealed" is opted for. 

8 For Yefet, see Margoliouth, A Commentary, pp. Y^-*v; for Saadiah, see Qafih, Daniel, 
pp. TAA. 

9 For Yefet, see Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. Y *; for Saadiah, see Qafih, Daniel, p. 1. 
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"insán when referring to a specific human being but not in the impersonal 
sense “there is no one" or “every one". The practice in Sinai Ar. 2 is less consis- 
tent and "insan is employed in both senses next to other semantic equivalents. 
For instance, in 2:10 we read in Sinai Ar. 1 that "there is no man on the earth" 


(e ) vU? i de v al) while Sinai Ar. 2 renders “there is no human on the 


earth" (QUÀ! 52) YI d ux 4I) for the sts “there is no one [W3g/ xac] upon 
the earth". In 5:7 the MT's “whosoever shall read" (myp1 18752) is translated 
as “a man (i.e. anyone) who reads" (6 $ Je _)) in Sinai Ar. 2. Saadiah and Yefet 
selected "insan in both these examples.!? 

(4)! The Aramaic/Syriac word yomayya'|yawmata" “days” is usually ren- 
dered by the same root in the Arabic manuscripts when referring to con- 
crete days but in certain expressions the semantic equivalent zaman "time" 
is instead selected. For instance, in 2:28 the phrase "in the end of days" 
(MINNA N'DP/e se ehai) is rendered into “in the end of time" 
(ous) PS (3) in both Arabic manuscripts. In 5:1 where the sts render “and 
in the days of your father" (7118 DPP wast aa) both manuscripts 
exhibit “in the time of your father" (Lu ob) . Both Yefet and Saadiah 
employed "time" in 2:28 but “days” in 5:1.2 

(5) In 3a the root pty in the source phrase potaye/eh "its breadth, width" 
(mna in the MT and asda in the Peshitta) is reflected in Yefet's translation by 


10 For Yefet in 2:10, see Margoliouth, A Commentary, p \v; for Saadiah, see Qafih, Daniel, 
p. 39. In 5:7 above the subject is omitted in Sinai Ar. 1 (| dlp ee. Yefet (Margoliouth, 


A Commentary, p. °°) rendered this into kull ‘insan and Saadiah (Qafih, Daniel, p. 0X) into 

‘ayy “insan. When referring to a concrete human being all translators generally employed 

‘insan, as in 5:5 (for Yefet, see Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. 04; for Saadiah, see Qafih, 
Daniel, p. NX). Compare: 

DEI vea WHS. P UINCPUD[UAYN MT 

INDIN T TNA SaG obla wlel y okil S ael s2 oL wlel ad s 

11 The source word hé(y)kal/haykala’, “palace, temple’, is consistently represented by the 
Arabic word haykal in Sinai Ar. 2 but never in Sinai Ar. 1 where it is rendered into majlis 
“session/council’, bayt al-muqqadas “the house of the Holy One’, baytuhu “his house’, and 
mihrab (cf. 8.5). Yefet selected haykal in all the above examples while Saadiah varied his 
use (cf. 8.3). 

12 For Yefet, see Margoliouth, A Commentary, pp. Y&; 0%; for Saadiah, see Qafih, Daniel, 
pp. n; 323; OX. 

13 The root Alm which has to do with dreams figures several times in Daniel chapter 2 and 
4 and is rendered by the sound-similar Syriac root in the Peshitta. Neither the trans- 
lator of Sinai Ar. 1 nor that of Sinai Ar. 2 chose the formal Arabic option when repre- 
senting this source root but rather the contextually semantic equivalent r'à which has 
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the sound-similar root fth and the phrase is rendered fathuhu “its opening”. In 
Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2, as in Saadiah’s translation, the semantic equivalent 
‘rd is employed instead and the phrase rendered into 'arduhu “its width"!^ 


8.2 Transliteration 


When the meaning of certain terms in the sT is difficult to establish, as is often 
the case with uncommon loanwords and hapax legomena, the translator has 
the option of transliterating, i.e. to render the source word as it is in Arabic let- 
ters and so to embed it within the TT. A transliteration differs from a loanword 
in that it does not carry any specific connotation in the lexicon of the target 
language. By transliterating a word, the translator marks out the lexical diffi- 
culty and entrusts its interpretation to the reader or listener. 

There are occasions especially in Sinai Ar. 1 where an uncommon term is 
transliterated (ex. 7). However, the general tendency in the Arabic manuscripts 
is not to transliterate (with the exception of proper names, cf. 8.7.3) but to 
identify an uncommon word whose exact meaning we expect to be difficult 
and to give it a contextually salient interpretation in idiomatic Arabic (ex. 6). 

(6) In 1:3 the Persian loanword (hap)partamim appears in a list of Jewish 
nobles who were brought into Babylonian captivity. It is transliterated in 
some traditions such as the Greek Theodotion (xàv popSoppwv) and in the 
Arabic Ms Oxford, Bodl., Fraser, (Or.) 257 (sly?) but identified by the sound- 
similar word partawayé “Parthians” in the Syriac Peshitta with the secondary 


to do with sights and visions. For example, the source unit “Nebuchadnezzar dreamed 
dreams" (alas Vs Masaaynison 7331221 04M) is in 2:1 in Sinai Ar. 1 rendered 
"he was shown a vision” (b; (c ; !) and in Sinai Ar. 2 “and Nebuchadnezzar saw a vision" 
(by pol 2% 63). The root hlm may in Arabic be connected with bad dreams, see 
E.W. Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon (London: Williams & Norgate, 1863-93), p. 632. Yefet 
(Margoliouth, A Commentary, pp. \¥—\¢) selected the sound-similar Arabic option in 2:1 
(poe. "m &) but usually opted for the semantic equivalent al-mandm "sleep". Saadiah 


(Qafih, Daniel, pp. 13; NY) rendered it “saw [NN] a dream [NDon]" in 2:1 but mostly 
selected the word “vision” (A819). 
14 . ForYefet see Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. Y; for Saadiah, see Qafih, Daniel, p. n; 03. 
15 F. Brown, et al., The Brown-Driver-Briggs Hebrew and English Lexicon: With an Appendix 
Containing the Biblical Aramaic (Massachusetts: Hendrickson Publishers, 2006; Originally 
publiched by Houghton, Mifflin and Co., Boston, 1906), p. 832. 
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meaning of “nobles”.!6 In Sinai Ar. ı the term is omitted since it does not appear 
to add anything essential to the plot (cf. omissions in lists in 6.3.3) while in 
Sinai Ar. 2 it is identified as “from the sons of nobles" (ol Yl Ll Q^) Yefet 
and Saadiah both interpreted the term and rendered it into al-batariqah “the 
aristocrats”.!” 

(7) A list of Babylonian titles occurs several times in Daniel chapter 3. In 3:2, 
the Peshitta exhibits idiomatic Syriac representations of the first three titles 
in the MT but transliterates the following three (the last title seems to be a 
loanword).!8 In Theodotion all titles are identified and rendered by common 
Greek words.!9 While Yefet and Saadiah rendered all these titles into idiomatic 
Arabic;?? the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 clearly transliterated the foreign terms 
in its Syriac sT. The renderings in Sinai Ar. 2 appear to have suffered from the 
copying process but except for al-azrakaniyun, seemingly a transliteration of 
‘adargazrayy@, the sT titles are identified and featured in idiomatic Arabic: 


NHN LIAN NIT NTIS NIDI NYO NIITIÖDY MT 


roasitla enaa ea Mao whaisala clin wil P 
dadda tidda 


16 For this specific word in the Greek texts and the Arabic portions of the Polyglots, see 
H. S. Gehman, “The ‘Polyglot Arabic Text of Daniel and Its Affinities”, Journal of Biblical 
Literature 44/3 (1925), pp. 327-52, here p. 344. For the Syriac, see C. Brockelmann, Lexicon 
Syriacum (2nd ed.; Halis Saxonum, [1923] 1928), p. 610. 

17 For Yefet, see Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. 1; for Saadiah, see Qafih, Daniel, p. 0°. For 


uy, 


this word, compare the wordlist published on p. 29 by M. Polliack and S. Somekh, “sané 
galossarim miqra'um 'ibrum-'áràbum magnizat qahir’, Pe‘amim 83 (2001), pp. 15-47. 

18  Tgdy'an erroneous rendering of the MT’s ‘drgzry’, see R. P. Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus 
(Oxford: the Clarendon Press, 1879), p. 367; grbdy' an erroneous rendering of Chaldean 
grbry’, ibid., p. 772 (cf. MT’s gdbry’); trbry’ an erroneous rendering of Chaldean dtbry’, 
ibid., p. 4495. 

19 T:vobc órttouc Kal TOUS cvpormryobc xod TODS TONAPXAS, Yyoupévouc Kal vupdvvouc Kall TOUS Er” 
&EovctÓv xal rt&tvxatc TodS coyovTas TAY YWPBV. 

20  Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. YY) and Saadiah (Qafih, Daniel, p. 01) rendered: 

«adl da ls Bll, sls Joi olent, del Lely LM em y 


mo wet INDION 5unybsi ONITONT NDVDONT NIDNdNT TAPINVION SaG 
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26 ills VI MVP 


8.3 Lexical Consistency 


It has been demonstrated above that neither in Sinai Ar. 1 nor in Sinai Ar. 2 is 
systematic preference given to the employment of sound-similar roots unless 
such lexical choices in the most natural way harmonizes with idiomatic Arabic. 
Transliteration as a technique to render foreign words is likewise scarce. The 
survey of lexical consistency, i.e. the act of persistently rendering the same 
word in the sT into the same word in the TT, further promotes the idea that 
the meaning of the word (semantic equivalence) is given precedence over the 
formal (imitative/structural) aspect in both manuscripts.?’ Both translations 
display a remarkable degree of lexical inconsistency. There appears to be two 
reasons behind such variety; one concerns the semantic aspect of the word 
and the other results from considerations of style. In the first case, lexical vari- 
ety in the TT is necessary if the word in the sT is polysemic in nature (ex. 9-10). 
Faithfulness to the form of a polysemic source word may produce semantic un- 
faithfulness in the TT and such words are normally contextually adapted even 
in Yefet and Saadiah's translations. Nevertheless, a word in the sT which figures 
several times in the exact same context is frequently rendered by synonyms in 


21 Compare the Peshitta 7gdy' with Sinai Ar. 1 [r]gdyyn. 

22 Compare the Peshitta grbdy’ with Sinai Ar. 1 grbdyyn. 

23 Compare the Peshitta trbdy’ with Sinai Ar. 1 trbdyyn. 

24 Compare the Peshitta tpty' with Sinai Ar. 1 ffty. 

25 Unclear rendering, compare: ob “tyranny”. 

26 For additions in lists, see alternate renderings in 8.6 below. 

27 For the increasing frequency of lexical consistency in the Septuagint over time, see J. Barr, 
“The Typology in Literalism in Ancient Bible Translations’, Nachrichten der Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in Gottingen 1. philologisch-historische Klasse 11 (1979), pp. 279-325, 
here pp. 305-14; and E. Tov, “Three Dimensions of Lxx Words’, Revue Biblique 83 (1976), 
pp. 529-44. Lexical inconsistency is common in early Arabic Bible translations, cf. 
R. H. Boyd, The Arabic Text of 1 Corinthians in “Studia Sinaitica No. 11": A Comparative, 
Linguistic, and Critical Study (PhD dissertation submitted at Princeton University, 1942), 
pp. 97-101 and Chapter 10 below. 
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the TT (ex. 11213). The most common motivation for lexical variety as opposed 
to lexical consistency in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 seems so to be that of style, 
i.e. to shun a repetitive language. 

(9) The Aramaic/Syriac verb Gmar/emar “say, tell, command" occurs 
frequently throughout the sT in various contexts. The translators of Sinai 
Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 regularly represented this source word with the sound- 
similar Arabic verb ['Jamara when the meaning is “command”, as in 2:12: 
“(MT/P) For this cause the king was angry and very furious, and commanded 
[ne^] to destroy all the wise men of Babylon" When it is employed in 
the sTs in the sense “to say" however, both Christian Arabic translators selected 
the verb qala, as in 2:24: “(MT/P) Therefore Daniel went in unto Arioch [...] 
and said | tar</778 | thus unto him" In 2:4 the Arabic root qss, with the mean- 
ing “to tell someone something’, is instead used in Sinai Ar. 1 and in Sinai Ar. 2 
to represent the sT unit "(MT/P) tell [ia NNN] your servants the dream" In 
2:9 the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 paraphrased the source word and employed 
the root ty "bring" in the sT clause “(MT/P) tell [i50 /NN8] me the dream" 
Yefet consistently employed the verb gala in the above examples and Saadiah 
amara in 232 but qála in 2:24; 2:4 and 2:9.78 

(10) The Hebrew-Aramaic/Syriac word bayit/bayta' is used in Daniel chap- 
ter 1-6 to designate the temple in Jerusalem, the temple of idols (not in the 
Peshitta), private residences, the kinsmen of Israel, and Belshazzar's banquet. 
The translator of Sinai Ar. 1 persistently selected the Arabic lexeme bayt to 
represent this one source word. In Sinai Ar. 2 the source word is reflected by 
greater variety and precision. It is often rendered into bayt but into manzil 
when referring to Daniel's residence in 2:17 and majlis in 5:10 when referring to 
Belshazzar's banquet. As such, it resembles the treatment in the Jewish transla- 
tions. Saadiah used bayt except when denoting Daniel's home and once when 
referring to the king's residence where manzil is instead employed and maj- 
lis when referring to Belshazzar's banquet. Yefet usually selected bayt except 
when denoting the home of the Chaldeans and once when referring to the 
king's residence where in both cases dar is employed.?? 


28 For Yefet, see Margoliouth, A Commentary, pp. \A—\4; YY for Saadiah, see Qafih, Daniel, 
pp. 35-35; Nn. 

29 For Yefet, see relevant verses in Margoliouth, A Commentary, pp. 14-34; for Saadiah, see 
Qafih, Daniel, pp. n—0^2. 
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(1)?? The Aramaic/Syriac verb hdqem/aqim figures in the sTs nine times 
between 3:1-18 in the clause “the image which Nebuchadnezzar the king has 
raised up". In Sinai Ar. 2 this one source verb is reflected by no less than four 
verbs in the TT: nasaba “set up’, sana'a “produced”, ja‘ala “made”, and ‘amila 
“constructed” in their conjugated forms. In Sinai Ar. 1 the verb nasaba “set up" 
is usually employed but twice sana'a "produced" is used. This in contrast to 
Yefet who consistently rendered this word into the formal equivalent ‘agama 
“raised up” and Saadiah who selected the verb nasaba “set up” throughout the 
text.?! 

(12)? The Aramaic/Syriac word raza'/()raza' referring to the mystery 
God revealed to Daniel, figures a few times in Daniel chapter 2 without con- 
textual variation. In 2:18 and 2:19 this source word is in Sinai Ar. 1 paraphrased 
into al-amr "the matter" whereas in 2:27 and 2:30 it is rendered into al-sirr 
"the secret/mystery" In Sinai Ar. 2 it is represented by al-sirr "the secret/ 
mystery" in 218 but by aL-say['] “the thing" in 219, “that which he asked 
for" (ae JU. gH!) in 2:27 and al-sara[’|ir "the secrets/secret thoughts" in 
2:30. Yefet and Saadiah consistently employed the term al-sirr “the secret, 
mystery”.33 


30 Compare further the originally Greek loanword namoésa@’ “law/rule” that appears in 
the Peshitta a number of times throughout the corpus. When it refers to "habit/norm" 
it is often translated in Sinai Ar. 1 as sunnah "tradition, religious norm" (cf. 8.5 below). 
However, at times the translator varied the translation without any change of context. 
In 9:1 the Syriac nàmosd' refers to the law of God but is not rendered into sunnah as 
expected but into the Arabic ‘amr “command” and in the same verse when referring to the 
law of Moses into the loanword nàmuüs. This Syriac word corresponds to several terms in 
the MT (NT, nn, DVY OW) and Sinai Ar. 2 will therefore be excluded here. In the elev- 
enth century Ms Suppl. grec gu an exegetical distinction is upheld in the Arabic rendtion 
of the Greek word nomos, see J. P. Monferrer-Sala, “Arabic Renderings of vópoç and vouuxóc 
in an eleventh century Greek-Arabic Lectionary’, Folia Orientalia 49 (2012), pp. 309-17. 

31 For Yefet, see Margoliouth, A Commentary, pp. YY-Yo; for Saadiah, see Qafih, Daniel, 


pp. 01-7TU. 
32 See also how in Daniel chapter 1, the term “the chief of the officers" (pon nv/ 
asm .5i)is uniformly rendered “the greatest of his trustees" (all sbe) in Sinai 


Ar. 1 but in Sinai Ar. 2 into "the greatest of the servants" (e aLi 2) three times and 
once into “the head of the servants" (e L| 39). Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, pp. 


\t-\Y) and Saadiah (Qafih, Daniel, pp. 0-13) consistently rendered the term into the 
"the head of the servants" (e LI y% 01358 OM). 

33 For Yefet, see Margoliouth, A Commentary, pp. YY -—*5; for Saadiah, see Qafih, Daniel, 
pp. 75; 32; 7A. In this connection, compare the tendency to paraphrase as a means of 
avoiding repeated information in 6.1.2. 
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(13)?^ The Aramaic/Syriac source word salem/salma? "statue, image" appears 
14 times in Daniel chapter 2 and 3.35 This word, in the sT referring to a statue 
of different metals, is throughout the corpus rendered into its Arabic cognate 
sanam in Sinai Ar. 2 and by Saadiah and Yefet. In contrast, the translator of 
Sinai Ar. 1 normally employed the synonymous Arabic word timtal “image/ 
effigy” but altered it twice to sanam.36 


8.4 Paraphrase 


It has been demonstrated above that if semantically or stylistically benefi- 
cial, the translators of these Christian Arabic manuscripts generally preferred 
lexical variety to lexical consistency. Yet another salient feature in both man- 
uscripts and an indicator of their reader-oriented approach is lexical para- 
phrase, i.e. when the translator deliberately selected a translation equivalent 
which does not aim at capturing the precise meaning of the source word but 
rather its intended meaning. Thus, instead of rendering a word in the sT with 
an immediately expected semantic equivalent in the TT, the translators often 
chose to adapt or concretize the original meaning of a source word. Examples 
of this kind are presented in the first subsection Adaptations and Concretization 
(8.4.1). It should be mentioned that semantic accuracy is, in Barr's words, the 


34 The Aramaic/Syriac source word hé(y)kal/haykala’, “palace, temple’, is consistently ren- 
dered into the Arabic haykal in Sinai Ar. 2 but into a multitude of different target words 
in Sinai Ar. 1. It is rendered into majlis “session/council” in 41 when referring to the king's 
palace, bayt al-muqaddas “the house of the Holy One" in 5:2 referring to the temple in 
Jerusalem, bayt "house" in 619 when again referring to the king's palace and into mihrab 
in 3:53 in the Song when referring to God's sanctuary (cf. 8.5). In 5:5 where the sT renders 
"the king's palace’, it is in Sinai Ar. 1 paraphrased into “the house in which the king is" 
(Wlas co el), 

35  ixóva inT /LXx. 

36 The word sanam figures in the Quran in its plural form and is contrasted by Lane to 
w-t-n whose exact meanings are not clearly defined but where the former may be an idol 
usually made of metal and the latter any shapeless thing which is worshipped, Lane, 
An Arabic-English Lexicon, p. 1735. Compare Jerome's discussion of image and statue in 
his commentary on Daniel 3:31: “Thou sawest, O king, and behold there was, as it were, a 
large statue. (B) Instead of “statue,” that is a sculptured effigy, the only rendering used 
by Symmachus, others have translated it as “image,” intending by this term to indicate a 
resemblance to future events" Jerome's Commentary on Daniel. 
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Achilles heel also of ancient literalism.?" It is therefore not surprising that so 
many words in the Arabic TT have been adopted and concretized. 

Finally, there are several examples of lexical paraphrase in the manuscripts 
whose purpose is not always apparent. Examples of this kind are presented 
under the heading Metonyms (8.4.2) since many of them concern the replace- 
ment of a personal name for a title or a profession to which the character is 
related.38 


8.41 Adaptations and Concretization 

In order to catch what was perceived as the intended meaning of the st, the 
translators of Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 sometimes selected a more specified 
Arabic word thus limiting the denotation of the sT equivalent.?? Other times, 
they chose to concretize unclear or abstract source words. The purpose of 
these kinds of paraphrases was not to change the perceived meaning of the sT 
but to enhance it through lexical clarification. 

Below I present a few of the numerous attested specimens where the trans- 
lators chose to in the TT adapt or concretize a word in the sT. For the sake of 
comparison, the renderings of Yefet and Saadiah will be offered and it becomes 
evident that the technique identified in the Christian Arabic manuscripts is 
similar to that adopted by Saadiah. 

It should also be mentioned that the translator of Sinai Ar. 2, in particular, 
frequently selected words characteristic of his time. For instance, in 1:4 muta- 
[']addibin “educated people" is rendered as the equivalent of the Hebrew “and 
in whom was ability [073 n3 Nw] to stand in front of the king”. In a similar 
vein, the term bulaga[’| “rhetoricians, eloquent speakers" was selected to rep- 
resent the Aramaic gadzrayya’/gazrin “soothsayers” in Daniel chapters 2, 4-5. 

(14)*° In 4:23 the MT and the Peshitta render “your kingdom shall be steadfast 
unto you” (82°? T? 111272/ «210 wi haal). Neither in Sinai Ar.1nor in 
Sinai Ar. 2 is a direct semantic equivalent such as Yefet's tabit “being steadfast” 


37 Barr, “Typology”, p. 317. 

38 Compare the category “replacement of original meaning” treated in the section 
Paraphrase by Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, pp. 175-78. See also the tendency to para- 
phrase repetitive words and phrases in 6.1.2 and 8.3 where examples of larger text units 
that change the immediate and expected meaning of the sT are presented. 

39 Compare Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, p. 175. 

40  In4ug we are informed in the sTs concerning the tree in Nebuchadnezzar' vision that 
"its height reached the heavens" (Rw) NOD niam / enar eta AA ma). 
Instead of rendering “its height” the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 selected the more specified 
term “its branch(es)" (J| ks? e» Sinai Ar. 2 more closely reflects its sT in rendering 
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selected but both render the clause into “the kingdom will be returning to you" 
(LUI e y Uv ob). Since it is clear from the context that Nebuchadnezzar 


will be deprived of his kingdom for seven periods of time before it returns 
to him, this lexical choice is not only reasonable but enhances the contextu- 
ally most salient understanding of the text. The rendering is comparable with 
Saadiah's sa-ya'udu "shall go back"! 

(15)? In 139 we read in the sTs: “and the king spoke with them" (nnN ^7 
T?Bn/es Ao amas. Ala) ie. to the young men after their court train- 
ing. While Yefet chose the semantic equivalent yatakallamu "talk, converse" 
and Saadiah kallama “talk, address’, the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 specified the 
verb into "istantaqa “interrogate, question" and that of Sinai Ar. 2 into "ista rada 
"inspect, examine" 4? 

(16) In 6:2 we read in the MT that 120 leaders were appointed “who should 
the formal Arabic equivalent yakunina "should be" as did Yefet, the transla- 
tor of Sinai Ar. 2 specified the meaning by selecting the Arabic verb yudabbiru 


p 


“be in charge of, lead" ( n 4). This rendering is similar to Saadiah's 
yatasarrafüna “to act, execute" ^^ 

(17) In 520 the text unit “the queen" who entered Belshazzar's banquet 
(ny [...] spana dda [...] halso) is in Sinai Ar. 1 substituted for 
[ ]imratuhu “his wife, woman". The translator thereby rules out the possibility 
that the queen was Belshazzar's mother. In Sinai Ar. 2 we read, as expected, 
al-malikah “the queen" which is also the equivalent selected by Yefet and 


Saadiah.^5 


“in its height" (kl kela) $ Cab) as did Yefet (sk! J! e acl l) and Saadiah 
(NDOoN TIT NDnyNSmN 353). For Yefet, see Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. 4%; for 
Saadiah, see Qafih, Daniel, p. 12. 

41 For Yefet, see Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. &V, for Saadiah, see Qafih, Daniel, p. 12. 

42 In 31 the MT renders “Nebuchadnezzar the king made an image of gold" 
(nox Tay NPN 73312132). In Sinai Ar. 2 the source verb “made” is represented by 
'ittahada lahu “made for himself", perhaps in order to avoid the idea that the king made 
the statue himself. In Sinai Ar. 1 the more expected semantic equivalent sana'a *made" 
is selected similarly to Yefet's (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. YY) amila “constructed” 
while Saadiah (Qafih, Daniel, p. 03) chose ‘aslaha “prepared, put in order’. 

43 For Yefet, see Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. \\; for Saadiah, see Qafih, Daniel, p. VÐ. 

44  InSinai Ar.1 this verse is abbreviated and beyond comparison. For Yefet, see Margoliouth, 
A Commentary, p. ^; for Saadiah, see Qafih, Daniel, p. 15. 

45 For Yefet, see Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. 0; for Saadiah, see Qafih, Daniel, p. 0 
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(18)46 In 432 in the MT we are informed concerning Nebuchadnezzar that 
“his portion will be with the animals" (nj?n unvnn). In the Peshitta, the 
Aramaic hálaqeh “his part" is already concretized into ma‘mreh “his dwell- 
ing" and consequently rendered in Sinai Ar. 1 into maskanuhu "his dwelling". 
While Yefet chose the immediate semantic equivalent gismuhu “his portion, 
allotment’, the translator of Sinai Ar. 2 selected the concrete Arabic word 
ma|’|wahu “his shelter, dwelling" similarly to Saadiah's ya[’}wi “he will take 
shelter, dwell”.47 


8.4.2 Metonyms 
The reader may encounter a kind of lexical replacement in the TTs whose pur- 
pose is not entirely clear and that might simply be the result of carelessness. 
Many of these examples concern metonyms, i.e. the substitution of a word, 
name or title for an epithet, attribute, or a profession with which it is clearly 
associated. Since such substitutions are randomly executed and confined to 
only one of the two manuscripts, there is no need for a wider comparison with 
the Judaeo-Arabic translations. 

(19)^8 In 215 the name "Arioch" is in Sinai Ar. 1 substituted for “the cap- 
tain of the guard" fe) 4); the profession attributed to this man in 


2:14. Thus, “Then Arioch made the thing known to Daniel" (redo aAa 
œit Aresa) is rendered "Then the captain of the guard told Daniel" 
(Jus egal 4 oa). 
(20)*9 In 3:8 the clause subject “Chaldean men came near" (32x, asio 


re») in the Peshitta is in Sinai Ar. 1 substituted for “men from the city 


departed" (4, All Q^ Yep 3056). 


46  In328/95 we read in the st that the young men sacrificed gusmahon "their bodies" which 
in Sinai Ar. 1 is substituted with anfusahum “their souls, themselves". 
47 For Yefet, see Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. 4%; for Saadiah, see Qafih, Daniel, p. 13. 
48 In 4:15 Daniel's Babylonian name "Belteshazzar" is substituted in Sinai Ar. 1 for his Hebrew 
name "Daniel" despite the name's appearance in a dialogue with the Babylonian king: 
Loss Silo b ine» si A meet mira ior lo dura P 
In 4:16 the opposite shift occurs in Sinai Ar. 2: 
Tew) NYMR INNI SNUUO23 AW MT 
Ll by flea OS aw b JBy Jala GLB s2 
49 In 3:20 “Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-Nego" is abbreviated and paraphrased in Sinai 
Ar. 1 into “the three persons" (32121. 221). 
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(21) In 313 the name “Nebuchadnezzar” is substituted in Sinai Ar. 2 for "the 
king”. Thus, the source unit “Then Nebuchadnezzar in his rage and fury com- 
manded" (A8 Nim 1733 03172131 PINI) is rendered: "Then the king in strong 
anger commanded" (44% 2% eM Ab). 

(22) In 5:8 the text unit "the king's wise men" (8270 Wan) in the MT is sub- 
stituted for "the wisemen of Babylon" ( à b S) in Sinai Ar. 2. 


8.5 Islamic Vocabulary 


In this section the appearance in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 of common Muslim 
religious terms and phrases are discussed. Throughout the survey it becomes 
clear that the vocabulary in Sinai Ar. 1 reflects Islamic terminology much more 
frequently than that in Sinai Ar. 2. The resemblance between, or the influence 
of Muslim religious concepts on Christian Arabic and Judaeo-Arabic texts, 
is well-known.9? Since both Christian and Jewish communities were estab- 
lished in Arabic-speaking areas before the rise of Islam, it is not always certain 
whether a religious term is the result of direct influence from the Muslim envi- 
ronment or if such terms were used already before the spread of Islam. 

(23) As we have seen in Extra-Textual Sources (7.1.1), the phrase “for he is 
the living God, and steadfast forever" (py? mpi wn NTN NITT/ aama 
(uA sano nis ole) in 6:27 is in Sinai Ar. 1 rephrased into “for there 
is no god except the living [and] the eternal" (A! E Yi aj! Y wb); a phrase 
which echoes the Islamic Šahāda and more specifically sura 3:2: “There is no 


“> z 


“w2 w s a z 
god except the one who is living [and] steadfast” (e pr er f Yi a! Y). 


50 Saadiah frequently used Muslim religious terms while such practice is less common in 
the Karaite translations, see Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, p. 174; and Freidenreich, “The 
Use of Islamic Sources”. For common Muslim religious terms in Christian Arabic texts, 
see for instance F. Leemhuis, A. F. J. Klijn, and G. J. H. van Gelder, The Arabic text of the 
Apocalypse of Baruch: Edited and Translated with a Parallel Translation of the Syriac Text 
(Leiden: Brill, 1986); R. M. Frank, “The Jeremias of Pethion ibn Ayyūb al-Sahhar’, The 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly 21/2 (1959), pp. 136-70, here pp. 139-41; S. P. Blackburn, The 
Early Arabic Versions of Job (PhD dissertation submitted at the University of St. Andrews, 
1998), p. 390; D. Potthast, Christen und Muslime im Andalus: Andalusische Christen und 
ihre Literatur nach religionspolemischen Texten des zehnten bis zwólften Jahrhunderts 
(Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 2013), pp. 63-67; and Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the 
Pentateuch, pp. 189-90. 
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Yet, note how the expression "steadfast forever" (ei æo) is contracted 
into al-da[’|im “eternal” despite the fact that the Syriac root qwm coincides 
with al-gayyum in the Quràn. We may therefore assume that the transla- 
tor was not sufficiently acquainted with the Quran to copy from it but that 
such influence is rather indirect, through the scribe's natural familiarity 
with the Muslim culture. The translator of Sinai Ar. 2 rendered this verse 
more literally into "for he is the living God, steadfast to the end of times" 


(ax YI a! (UI ea Al W| ab), similarly to Saadiah (TOR nsbNbN ITN 


TINON ON Pete Finally, compare Yefet who did not select the sound-similar 
Arabic option al-qayyum for “steadfast” but the semantic equivalent al-tabit 
pall eNA YY ga) s 

(24)5* The Syriac, but originally Greek word, namosa' “law” figures a 
few times in the Peshitta where it corresponds to several words in the MT 
(n7, mmn, nvo ow). In Sinai Ar. 1 ['Jamr “command” is employed once to 
represent this source word and so is the Arabic loanword namus, "law", but 
when referring to a norm or habit of previous generations, the Arabic term 
sunnah is normally employed.5? Thus, the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 applied 
sunnah where the sT refers to the laws of the Medes and the Persians but 
also to the law which God transmitted through his prophets. Where the MT 
renders dat or torah, Sinai Ar. 2 usually exhibits sunnah as well. Compare 930 
where the sTs render "neither have we hearkened to the voice of the Lord our 
God, to walk in His laws [Yina mwasass], which He set before us by His 


51 For Yefet, see Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. ^; for Saadiah, see Qafih, Daniel, p. WP. 

52 In 2:46 two kinds of sacrifices are described, one offering of incense and one more 
general undefined offering (PRIVY rmia/eis3oano paia). The translator of Sinai 
Ar. 1, Sinai Ar. 2 employed the Arabic loanword garabin “sacrifice, oblation, offerings" 
(Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, p. 2507) which also occurs in the Qur’an (sura 3183; 5:27; 
46:28). The second kind is rendered by the semantic equivalent dufnah “incense” in Sinai 
Ar. 1 which is attested in Muslim literature (particles of calamus aromaticus, Lane, An 
Arabic-English Lexicon, p. 801). In Sinai Ar. 2 the word daba["]ih is employed. This term is 
attested in the Qur'an (sura 5:3 etc.) where it refers to *an animal that is slaughtered either 
as a sacrifice on the occasion of the pilgrimage or ‘otherwise’ " (Lane, An Arabic-English 
Lexicon, p. 954). These two source words are rendered hadiyah "gift, offering" and garabin 
"sacrifice, oblation, offerings" by Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. YY) and hadaya 
“gifts, offerings" and Sama'im “perfumes” by Saadiah (Qafih, Daniel, p. 11). 

53 Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, p. 1438. Note that sunnah, which is a pre-Islamic term, 
likely is a loan from the Syriac sunta? which is used to translate the Hebrew word torah 
(courtesy, Monferrer-Sala). 
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servants the prophets" The translator of Sinai Ar. 1 rendered this text unit into 
“and we have not preserved your teaching and not regarded your calling so 
that we follow your sunnah [Ai], which you have commanded us of by the 
tongues of your prophets"5^ Sinai Ar. 2 renders it: “and we have not obeyed the 
Lord our God and not wanted to walk according to his sunnah [42], which he 
has commanded us through his servants the prophets”. Both Yefet and Saadiah 
rendered the source word torah in 9:10 into Sara‘ “law, religious legislation" 
(compare šarťah), another common Islamic term.55 

(25) The Aramaic/Syriac word he(y)kal/haykala? “palace, temple" figures 
a few times in the sTs. While in Sinai Ar. 2 the expected translation equiva- 
lent haykal “palace, temple" is used, the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 sometimes 
employed the word mihrab which in Arabic denotes a sitting place associated 
with kings and great men but also with the mosque's direction of the qibla and 
is mentioned in the Quran in sura 38:21.56 Compare 3:53 in the Song where 
the Peshitta renders “blessed are You in the temple of Your holiness” (was 
vrao asm» dur) which is rendered into Arabic as “and blessed are 
you in your holy sanctuary" (uy s 3)! e y à eS ag. 

(26) The word "interpretation" of the Hebrew/Aramaic/Syriac root pir 
appears numerous times throughout the biblical Daniel narrative. In Arabic 
the verbal noun of this root, tafsir, is similarly used to denote "interpretation". 
In Islamic exegesis the concept of tafsir is commonly contrasted to that of 
ta’wil. The term ta^wil had by the ninth century come to denote a more allegor- 
ical explanation often connected with the interpretation of dreams.5” Ta^wil 
is for instance the word used for the interpretation of dreams in the Joseph 
sura (12:21). When this word appears in Daniel, the Christian translators of this 
survey consistently translated it by the term ta’wil while Yefet and Saadiah 
selected tafsir.59 In later Christian Arabic Daniel manuscripts, ta^wil is usually 
employed but some manuscripts exhibit a mixture of both ta^wil and tafsir. 


54  Forthe alternate rendering, see 8.6. 

55 For Yefet, see Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. ^Y; for Saadiah, see Qafih, Daniel, p. TOP. 

56 Brockelmann, Lexicon, p. 174; Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, p. 541. 

57 The difference between these two concepts seems to have developed over time, cf. 
A. Demircan and R. Atay, “Tafsir In Early Islam’, in The Qur'an: An Encyclopedia (ed. 
O. Leaman; New York: Routledge, 2006), pp. 624-31; and Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 
p- 2397. 

58 For Yefet, see for instance Margoliouth, A Commentary, pp. \e—\1; and for Saadiah, Qafih, 
Daniel, p. X. At times Saadiah added ta’wil in the sense “and this is the interpretation" as 
a means of textual clarification but in such cases it is used without translation equivalent. 
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(27) The translator of Sinai Ar. 1 sporadically applied the Qur’anic/Islamic 


vocative allahumma (compare sura 5:114: tee i) Î) as an addition to or a reflec- 
tion of the phrase "the Lord (my) God". Compare the text unit in the Peshitta in 
9:15 "Therefore, O Lord our God [en MV 5322] that have brought Your people 
forth out of the land of Egypt" which is reflected in Sinai Ar. 1 as “O God our 
Lord [b /) |] that has brought your people forth out of the land, the land of 
Egypt”. In 3:26 in the Prayer the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 added ‘allahumma to 
the sT unit. Compare the Peshitta: "Blessed be you O Lord, God of our fathers 
[edes ele 2450)” with Sinai Ar. 1: "Blessed be you O God, our Lord, 
the Lord of our fathers Iu c) L ) eo. See also Proper Names (8.7.4). 


(28) In 3:3 we are told that the leaders of Babylon gathered for “the dedication 
of the image [Nis N2IN?/ Wha» resales aee] which Nebuchadnezzar 
the king had set up”. The translator of Sinai Ar. 1 employed the term hajj 
“pilgrimage’—which is a common Islamic term but also reflects the Syriac 
word hag attested in other places in the Peshitta—to represent the source 
word "dedication" (4) ÈS di while in Sinai Ar. 2 the more neutral word "feast" 


(ca) As) is selected. Yefet rendered this source word into dasin “installation” 


( ea cM 3) and Saadiah into wakarah "inauguration" (n3e5N i821).5? 


8.6 Alternate Renderings 


The practice of alternate renderings (or ‘double renderings’, ‘doublets’), i.e 
where one textual unit in the sT is reflected by two or more translational 
equivalents in the TT, is a known feature of pre-Saadianic, Karaite, and early 
Christian Arabic Bible translations. Similar methods are attested in ancient 
Greek and Syriac versions of the Bible and as such it appears to represent a 
common approach to the translation of holy texts.9? By employing alternate 


59 For Yefet, see Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. vv; for Saadiah, see Qafih, Daniel, p. 03. 
Alternatively D1x58 NIN), cf. J. Alobaidi, The Book of Daniel: The Commentary of 
R. Saadia Gaon: Edition and Translation (Bern: Peter Lang, 2006), p. 126 and p. 460. 

60 For various kinds of double renderings extant already in the MT, see S. Talmon, “Double 
readings in the Massoretic text", Textus 1 (1960), pp. 144-84. For the Septuagint and 
the Peshitta, see for instance Z. Talshir, “Double Translations in the Septuagint’, in 
LXX: VI Congress of the International Organization for Septuagint and Cognate Studies, 
Jerusalem, 1986 (ed. C. E. Cox; Georgia: Atlanta Scholars Press, 1987), pp. 21-63 and H. M. 
Szpek, Translation Technique of the Peshitta to Job: A Model for Evaluating a Text with 
Documentation from the Peshitta to Job (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1991), pp. 153-60. In the 
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renderings the translator has the opportunity to reflect a wider spectrum of the 
source language in the TT. This technique was thoroughly developed especially 
by the Karaite Yeshu'ah and his circle, as a means of conveying the meaning 
of the biblical narrative in a fuller sense.9! In Arabic translations in particular, 
such renderings may serve not only a semantic but also a stylistic function. The 
motivation for such additions appears to be the aspiration of embellishing the 
translated text and presenting it in an elegant manner and thus its employ- 
ment serves as a testimony to the translator's acquaintance with literary Arabic 
norms. ® 

Alternate renderings are a salient feature of Sinai Ar. 2 while such are only 
occasionally attested in Sinai Ar. 1.9? They largely fall into two major categories. 


Peshitta of Proverbs, such doublet renderings are sporadically employed in the TT in order 
to reflect various Vorlagen, see J. Joosten, “Doublet Translations in Peshitta Proverbs’, in 
The Peshitta as a Translation: Papers Read at the 11 Peshitta Symposium Held at Leiden 
19-21 August 1993 (eds. P. B. Dirksen and A. van der Kooij; Leiden: Brill, 1995), pp. 63-72. 
The same phenomenon is identified in the Septuagint, cf. Talshir, "Double Translations", 
PP. 47-57. 

For Judaeo-Arabic translations, see Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, pp. 181-99; and 
Polliack and Somekh "sane galossarim’, pp. 15-47. The originality of alternate renderings 
in some of Yefet's works has been questioned, see M. G. Wechsler, The Arabic Translation 
and Commentary of Yefet ben ‘eli the Karaite on the Book of Esther (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 
pp. 100-12. Samaritan translations often shun the use of alternate renderings, see 
G. Schwarb, "Vestiges of Qaraite Translations in the Arabic Translation(s) of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch”, Intellectual History of the Islamicate World 1 (2013), pp. 15-57, here p. 138. 
For Christian-Arabic translations, see P. À. Bengtsson, Translation Techniques in Two Syro- 
Arabic Versions of Ruth (Lund: Almqvist & Wiksell International, 2003), pp. 43-45; and 
Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, pp. 190-92. 

61 See the article by see M. Polliack, "Alternate Renderings and Additions in Yeshu'ah ben 
Yehudah's Arabic Translation of the Pentateuch’, The Jewish Quarterly Review N.S. 84/2 
(1993-94), pp. 209-26. 

62 Such techniques are attested in the ancient Gospel translation preserved in Ms Vatican 
Ar. 13, see H. Kashouh, The Arabic Versions of the Gospels: The Manuscripts and Their 
Families (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2012), p. 154 n. 63 and p. 156—58 n. 69 (cf. Chapter 10 below). 

63 | When this phenomenon appears in Sinai Ar. 1 the double rendering mostly consists of 
single nouns (see ex. 42 in 8.6.2). At times, such textual expansion is connected to the 
semantics of the sT. Compare Sinai Ar. 1 in 512 where the Syriac root gr’ has the meaning 
of both “call, summon" and “read”. Despite the fact that the sT structure clearly intends 
the former, Daniel was in fact summoned in order to read the script on the wall, thus both 
options are reflected in Sinai Ar. 1, compare: 

abe gly Lids ol ab ogeob si Wasa iraa cindy Lenss Mace P 


Sometimes an alternate rendering involves substitution of the st, compare 3:3: 
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The first category Complementing Renderings (8.6.1) contains alternate ren- 
derings that offer more or less different interpretations of the text unit in the 
ST. The second category Synonymous Renderings (8.6.2) contains renderings 
which are practically identical in meaning and appear to be stylistically rather 
than semantically motivated. In both cases they are generally introduced in 


the TT by the conjunctions wa “and” but sporadically also fa “and, so" and aw 
« »64 
or". 


8.6.1 Complementing Renderings 

If one text unit in the sT inherently or contextually represents two salient 
translation equivalents in the target language, both are likely to be represented 
in the TT. Such renderings do not constitute conflicting interpretations but 
rather complement one another in that both are required in order to wholly 
represent the one unit in the sT (ex. 29-31). At times the second rendering may 
contain additional and interpretative material beyond the immediate context 
(ex. 32-34). 

(29)® The one verb “appoint” in the sentence “[the king] who has appointed 
your food" (n27282rnN nin WR) in 110 is reflected in Sinai Ar. 2 by two 
verbs: “[the king] who commanded [regarding] and assigned your food" 
(up cab | gJ). The semantics of the Hebrew verb minnah is best 


represented by the Arabic verb wazafa but since it is reasonable to assume 
that the king commanded regarding the assignment of food, the Arabic verb 
[']amara complements the former. 

(30)96 In 114 we read in the MT: “So he hearkened unto them in this matter" 
(nin ^15 n5 ynnw). In Sinai Ar. 2 this one verb is reflected by two clauses 
slightly different in content: *and he answered them and accepted their opin- 


ion” («o Jes rele). 


reals Ignas mori eaae Aana) aam erano P 
ALS o5 ttl, JU t l} m~s S1 

64 The latter option is attested especially in pre-Saadianic and Yefet's Judaeo-Arabic Bible 
translations, see Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, pp. 181-91; 194-99. 

65 In 115 the young Jewish men are described as being “fatter in flesh" (W2 ^N"123) than 
their peers. In Sinai Ar. 2 “flesh” is concretized to “bodies” and the sentence is expanded 
into “and their bodies were better and more vigorous" (L.2+|9 (poo! eem) the 
second option being more concrete than the first. 

66 In 6315 we read in the MT: "and he strived to deliver him" (nmbun? cnn NI) which 
is rendered in Sinai Ar. 2 as “and he labored on his deliverance and withstood them" 
(la sg dro A le 2-3), the second option being a concretization of the first. 
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(31)67 In 5:7 the original text unit: "The king cried aloud to bring in 


the enchanters" (w'SUN? novo "n3 NYM NIP) is rendered “Then the 
king cried with a load voice and said: may the diviners [...] enter to me" 
(gèl al dl Ja Jb, de CO» UU ai) in Sinai Ar. 2. 

(32)68 In 6:23 the original text “forasmuch as before Him innocence was 
found in me" ( nn3nun 131 nip "1 522773) is rendered in Sinai Ar. 2 into 
“forasmuch as he was delighted in me and I had not sinned” (os ( cu al 
eil i .9 44>). The first rendering is not inferable from the sT unit but drawn 
from the wider context of the narrative. 

(33)8? In 316 the MT renders: “we have no need to answer you in this matter" 
(IPINI? nins MITOY simis prürrs?) which the translator of Sinai Ar. 2 gave 
two possible interpretations: “we do not know what to respond to you and we 
have no need to answer you regarding these words" (Y, due Syl sow Yui 

esi lis {J} de UP Ol Ae Ge). Again, the first option is not implicit i in the 
$ unit. 

(34) In 6:24 the MT renders: “[So Daniel was taken up out of the den] and no 
manner of hurt was found upon him" (n3 NIPIN 2377721). In Sinai Ar. 2 this 
is reflected as: *no corruption was found upon him nor upon anything belonging 


to him" (As T à Yo lolus add " the second option being an extension 
of the sT meaning. 

(35) A slightly different kind of alternate rendering is attested in 2:47. 
Here we read in the MT that Daniel's God is “the God of gods and the Lord of 
kings [...]" (PTO n2 Paya soo PIN AYN NIN PTY). The translator of Sinai 


Ar. 2 complemented each noun in this phrase by developing it into a phrase 
of its own and we read "the God of gods and the Lord of lords and King of 


kings [. ..] (C233! Aeg JAJI Aa coU YI coo, Ag VI al ys Sh. 


67 In 322 the source unit “[these men,] O king, have not regarded you: they serve not your 
gods" (Pba Nb TONY Dpo NPN poy VRI) is freely rendered in Sinai Ar. 2 into: 
“and they have opposed your command and not obeyed your gods and have not served 
them" (lgs t by Ag) yates Ly 2 allal 489). 

68  In6a8the one verb “be changed’ inthe mr is reflected by two clauses in Sinai Ar. 2. Compare 
the MT “that nothing might be changed concerning Daniel" (S8373 12% NWO? T) 
with the Arabic “that nothing would be changed nor harm Daniel through hateful deeds” 
(o5 $ Jal» JU, Vs nn WU). 

69  Inz:48 we read in the MT: "Then the king made Daniel great" ("2 Seat) N2?n PTR). In 
Sinai Ar. 2 the one verb *made great" is reflected by the two clauses "then the king made 
Daniel great and cherished him" (ol> | Y» abs ALI ol 3). 

70 The vowel is inserted as a correction by the same or by a later scribe. 
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8.6.2 Synonymous Renderings 
In most cases there is little difference in meaning between the alternate ren- 
derings offered in Sinai Ar. 2. At times one rendering is more literal while the 
other is more paraphrastic (ex. 36-38). At other times they seem to be merely 
stylistically motivated in that they embellish the language with synonymous 
expressions or add to the dramatic aspect of the narrative (ex. 39-40). A few 
examples of synonymous renderings are attested also in Sinai Ar. 1 (ex. 41-42). 

(36) In 3:29 the one unit in the MT: "[anyone] which speaks any thing amiss” 
(nov NNT) is reflected in Sinai Ar. 2 by two synonymous renderings: “which 
slanders or speaks evil” (l~ J Pen 9) (6 A), the second option being more lit- 
eral than the first. i 

(37) The source unit in 2:19 “Then was the secret revealed unto Daniel in a 
vision of the night" ("23 N9 «7277 Nima DNIT? PTR) is in Sinai Ar. 2 reflected 
by alternate renderings similar in meaning but separated by the conjunc- 
tion aw: "and the night vision then came [to] Daniel in the sleep or this Tieni 
appeared to him" ( (ll DEN c aee lues A alo [J] 82 ) the 
first option being more literal. 

(38)" Sometimes the doublet is comprised of a single noun. Compare 2:20 


2« 


where the one source word gaburat@ “might” is reflected in Sinai Ar. 2 by 
both quwwah “strength” and jabarüt “might”, the second option being a literal 
translation. 

(39)’? In 627 the MT reads: “Your God whom you serve continually, He 


will deliver you" (TPH? Nin NTIN n?7n55 nniN "7 779K). The single clause 


71 See also 2:2 where in Sinai Ar. 2 a title is added to the list of Babylonian wise men. 
Compare the MT "[the king called to summon] the magicians and the enchanters and 
the sorcerers and the Chaldeans" (mTw Dvn Dawe) magn») with Sinai 
Ar. 2 "the magicians and the diviners and the sorcerers and the Chaldean and the nobles" 
(Opel OLN, 36 Sp Col ally ë al). Additions that occur in such lists may function 
as alternate renderings or may simply be added in a non-conscious manner. 

72 Compare further 3:8 where the rendering in the mr “and brought accusation against 
(literally, eat the leftovers of) the Jews” (NYTMY. "7 imp 172281) is reflected as *and 
they betrayed the Jews and treated them unjustly” (354 Vi re 155) in Sinai Ar. 2. 
Compare also 2:36: MT “this is the dream and we will tell its interpretation before the king” 
(Nad OTP WINI AWW Ni?n NIT). The translator of Sinai Ar. 2 rendered this one verb 
in the sT into two similar clauses “and this is the vision and I will inform you of its inter- 
pretation and I will tell it before the king" (al! es Gy daly Us Chala by JE lig). 
See also 3:29 where the one verb in the MT “because there is no other god that is able to 
deliver after this sort” ("ITD 7709 DDT PNN TYR WN ND "1 527753) is rendered by 


two synonymous verbs in Sinai Ar. 2 “because there is no other god that is able to deliver 


and save as he did" ( jab SIE es vel ol eee fl all oad 4). 
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"deliver you" is represented by two clauses in Sinai Ar. 2: "The God whom 
you do not cease to serve, He is the one who will deliver you and save you" 
(Che “9 Healt oa od J'y p y ce 4) Wy. These alternate renderings appear 
to be the result of stylistic considerations rather than semantic ones. 

(40) In 315 the sT unit “Now if you be ready" (PTY DWR p 193) is 
reflected by three verbs in Sinai Ar. 2 “so come on and hurry and rush!” (ld go 
p o Me R19) which add to the drama of the narrative (cf. 5.1.6). 

(a1)? Though much more sparsely attested, some alternate ren- 
derings occur also in Sinai Ar. 1. Compare the Syriac sT unit “and we 
have not hearkened to the voice of the Lord our God, to walk in His law" 
(mmasis aain enie imr mias ear <a) in 910 which 
is rendered “and we have not preserved your teaching/saying and not regarded 
your calling to follow your law" (Li. cos les -— hs Nee liz i» in 
Sinai Ar. 1. 

(42) Compare also the addition in Sinai Ar. 1 in 5:1. Here the three 
TT nouns “and wisdom and understanding and comprehension" (4255 4X>5 
435 9) appear to correspond to the two sT nouns “and understanding and wis- 


dom" (&aa»o Aasawa). 


8.7 Proper Names 


In this subcategory we focus on the rendition in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 of 
proper names in the sTs. The data falls in principle into three categories.” 
Firstly, proper names that are well-known in the Muslim tradition generally 
take on conventional Arabicized forms. In a similar vein, the geographical loca- 
tion of a biblical site is sporadically identified by a contemporary place name 


73 | Compare 2:16 where the rendering in the Peshitta “and Daniel desired of the king" 
(also D < A.~s93q) is reflected in Sinai Ar. 1 as "[and when Daniel entered 
before him] he asked the king and desired of him" (43! «7 AU JU. See also the addi- 
tion of a clause in a list in 4:34 where the sT unit “So I Nebuchadnezzar praise and extol 
and honor [the King of heaven]" (tama 71201200 sary 1.315023 ee Ma) is 
rendered in Sinai Ar. 1 into "So now I Nebuchadnezzar praise the King of heaven and mag- 
nify him and glorify him and extol him" (4) «es cls abela Jl dl aml po CH OV bb). 

74 Compare the non-literal translation of the sT unit “and whose are all your ways" 
(eal voor emo) in 5:23 which is rendered in Sinai Ar. 1 into *he knows your 
hereafter and what is entrusted to you" (Hga s Ate Jes 5). 

75 The first and the third categories correspond to features discussed by Polliack in her 
study on proper names in Judaeo-Arabic translations of the Pentateuch, see The Karaite 
Tradition, pp. 200-207. 
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(8.7.1). Secondly, names that are common in Christian traditions may assume a 
form that corresponds to the Greek tradition, as they appear in the Greek Bible 
version(s) (8.7.2). This phenomenon is largely confined to Sinai Ar. 2. Thirdly, 
less familiar names are as a rule transliterated into Arabic (8.7.3). The render- 
ing of various names of God will be treated separately (8.7.4) followed by a few 
observations regarding the general spelling preferences of proper names in the 
two Christian Arabic manuscripts (8.7.5). 

Vowel letters in the English transliterations below are conjectural."9 As for 
the rendering of Arabicized proper names, the Quran is used as the primary 
representative of Muslim literature. 


8.71  Arabicized Forms 

If a proper name in the sT is well-represented in Arabic/Muslim literature it is 
likely to be rendered in an Arabicized form in both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2. 
A few examples of when an Arabicized proper name is selected to represent 
Names of Persons (8.7.11) and Names of Peoples and Places (8.7.1.2) including 
geographical identification, are presented below. Yefet's transliterations of the 
MT will be included for the sake of contrast if the Arabicized form is reminis- 
cent of the expected Arabic transliteration of the name. 


8.7.1.1 Names of Persons 

(43) King Nebuchadnezzar is an important character in the Book of Daniel. 
In the sts his name is spelled in similar ways: Nabukadne(’)ssar (298112131 or 
737231) in the MT and Nabukadndsar (1.114025) in the Peshitta. Both Arabic 
manuscripts nevertheless display a different form where the initial /nün/ is 
omitted; Buhta Nassar ( pe C2) in Sinai Ar. 1 and Buhta Nasar ( P CS) in 
Sinai Ar. 2.7’ The spelling in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 is a clear adoption of an 
Arabicized form where the syllable na is lost, /daled/ is changed to /ta'/ by the 
assimilation of dentals and the vowel /a/ is lost (Nabuhad > Buhad > Bühat» 


76 Vowels in the transliterations of Syriac names are based on the dictionary of Smith, 
Thesaurus Syriacus. 

77 Saadiah (Qafih, Daniel, p. 10) also adopted the shorter form (X10532 or ^1 n52) while 
Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. €) transliterated it (,eb4+,+) though in the lat- 
ter part of Daniel the Arabicized form is applied. Theodotion renders it Nabukhodonosor 
(Nafouxo8ovocop). 
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Buht). That this adaption had taken place in the tenth century, is clear from the 
account of the famous historian al-Birüni who wrote:7? 


The Persian form of this word (Bukhtanassar) is Bukht-narsi, and peo- 
ple say that it means “one who weeps and laments much"; in Hebrew 
“Nebukadnezar,” which is said to mean “Mercury speaking,” this being 
combined with the notion that he cherished science and favoured schol- 
ars. Then when the word was Arabized, and its form was simplified, peo- 
ple said “Bukhtanassar.’ 


(44) The angel Gabriel is known not only in the Christian-Jewish tradition 
but also from the Quran. In the MT the name is rendered Gabriel (58333), in 
the Peshitta Gabriel (Asias), and Jibril (\ jæ) in the Quran (sura 2:97; 


2:98; 66:4). Both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 reflect the Arabicized form Jibril 
( ob | x) against their general habit of treating such final vowel combinations 
(7@).79 In contrast, Yefet transliterated the name into Jabriyal (J b | pe ).80 

(45)?! The well-known character Moses which is spelled Moseh (nih) in the 
MT and Müse' (eras) in the Peshitta appears in the Qur'àn as Musa (6^5, 
see sura 2:51; 2:54; 2:55 etc.). In both Arabic manuscripts the Arabicized form 
Musa (c^ 5^) is adopted, in Sinai Ar. 2 Muüsa/Müsa (Cy yel e^ 92).9? 


78 | Al-Biruni, The Chronology of Ancient Nations: An English Version of the Arabic Text of the 
Athar-ul-Bakiya of Albirüni (trans. E. Sachau; Lahore: Hijra International Publishers, 1983), 
p. 31. 

79 The general habit in Sinai Ar. 1 is to reflect a Syriac /'alef-yüd/ combination literally 
(lane < berns and Leus < J) and similarly in Sinai Ar. 2 OWN > de 
and 5x2" > uel JE. 

80 For Yefet, see Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. 0^. Theodotion renders it Gabrie(t)l 
(Taßpmà). For the attestation of the name “Gabriel” in the Quran and its various spelle- 
ings, see A. Jeffery, Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur'an (Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1938), 
pp. 100-101. 

81 The patriarch Abraham is referred to as Abraam (ABpaau) in Greek and Abraham 
(:acox2 r«) in Syriac in 3:35 in the Prayer. In Sinai Ar. 1 the Arabiziced form "Ibrahim (e 2) 
is selected. 

82  Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. 94) also selected the Arabicized form Musa (gy). 
Theodotion renders it Moyseds (Mevcéoc/Movcf)). For the Arabicized form, see Jeffery, 
Texts and Studies, pp. 274—75. 
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8.7.1.2 Names of Places and Peoples 

If a biblical name of a place or a people has been modified or even replaced 
by a different name in the Arabic target culture, it is often rendered in the TTs 
according to the new form. In this way the reader or listener can easily rec- 
ognize and identify the contemporary location of the biblical site or people. 
Alternatively, the translator may render both the biblical form and its contem- 
porary location (‘place names alternatives’). The latter kind is only sparsely 
attested but such examples are important as they highlight the exegetic 
endeavor of the translator.9? 

(46)8^ The nation name Egypt figures three times in the relevant ST corpus: 
as Misrayim (DYN) in the MT and as Mesren (eï) in the Peshitta. Both 
manuscripts exhibit the form Misr ( ^2») which is well-attested in Arabic lit- 
erature (cf. sura: 12:21; 12:99; 43:51).95 

(47)86 The nation name Greece, or Greeks, appears three times in Daniel; 
in the MT as yawan (1?) and in the Peshitta as yawnaye' (sas). In both 


83 Place name alternatives figures as a more developed technique of Yeshu'ah and his circle, 
see Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, pp. 206—7. 

84 The name Israel is well-represented in Daniel. It is rendered Yisra'el ONW’) in the 
MT, Yisráyél (\s+0as) in the Peshitta and Israé(/i)l (Iopanà) in Theodotion. Both Arabic 
manuscripts render it Isra[’]i (| V!) with an initial /alif/ and not /ya'/ which like- 
wise is the form attested in Arabic literature (MMC sura 2:40; 2:211 etc.). This specific 
form is common in Middle Arabic, see J. Blau, GCA vol. 1, p. 79 $9.3. Yefet (Margoliouth, 
A Commentary, p. 94) however transliterated the name as Yisra'il (|| 9). For the form of 
the word used in the Quran, see pp. 82-83 in A. Mingana, "Syriac Influence on the Style 
of the Kuran" Bulletin of the John Rylands University of Manchester 11/1 (1927), pp. 77-98. 

85 Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. ^*) likewise applied the Arabicized form Misr. 
In Theodotion it is rendered Ai(/E)gyptou (gen. Aiyimtov). For the Arabicized form, see 
Jeffery, Texts and Studies, p. 266. 

86 In his Athar, al-Birüni comments on the prophecy of Daniel and refers to Jerusalem as 
"urusalim and adds the explanation wa-huwa bayt al-muqaddas, as if he did not expect 
the reference to be sufficiently clear (he also refers to it as Aelia), see al-Athar al-Baqiya, 
p. V Jerusalem is according to the Masorets spelled Yarusalayim (a wi) in Hebrew 
and Yorüslem (Down) in Aramaic. Theodotion renders Ierüsale(i)m (IepovcxAny) and 
the Peshitta “ariglem (ja\x4arv). In Sinai Ar. 1, Jerusalem is consistently rendered into 
"ürusalim (Ae .)9\), a mirror transliteration of its sT. It is similarly rendered ‘urusalim 


( et 1)9\ or rarely e 39l) in Sinai Ar. 2, that is, against the spelling in its Hebrew and 


Aramaic ST where the initial syllable is ya and not "4. The spelling in Sinai Ar. 2 corre- 
sponds to the rendering in the Peshitta and in al-Birüni's work and must have been the 
standardized rendering of the sacred city in Christian and Syriac circles and known also 
among Muslims as a synonym for al-Quds and bayt al-muqaddas. Yefet (Margoliouth, 
A Commentary, p. €) transliterated it as Yirusalayim (YU TERN 
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manuscripts is the Arabicized form al-yunanin (oo 1) employed and no 
attempt is made to transliterate their respective sT.9" Yefet on the other hand 
transliterated it as yawan (Ol 9h).88 

(48)8? In 10:4 the MT renders “[I was between] the Great River and that 
is Hiddaqel" (bpm sin Pian 7737).2° In the Peshitta the river is identified as 
the Euphrates: "next to the Great River Parát" (hia >i im a» M). The 
translator of Sinai Ar. 1 specified “next to" to “on the bank of” and then fol- 
lowed the Syriac Vorlage but in the Arabiziced spelling: *the banks of the Great 
River al-Furat" (Ol al SN el 42), In Sinai Ar. 2 the passage is similarly 
rendered “the banks of the Great River and that is al-Furat” ( P bli 
c Al 955 ee YI). Hidddgel is thus identified as the Euphrates in both trans- 
lations. Yefet, however, identified the river as Tigris (AJ!) as did Saadiah, 
Theodoret, and Jerome.?! Whereas the rendering in Sinai Ar. 1 is expected from 
the sT, the same identification in Sinai Ar. 2 suggests an influence from the 
Syriac tradition which in this case seems to diverge from the Greek and Latin 
west and from the Jewish translators. 

(49) In 8:2 the MT refers to “Suan the castle which is in the province of Elam” 
(Arqan 073 WW nan Wwiwa) which is close to the rendering in the Peshitta 
(Wears alar dis duam praras). While in Sinai Ar. 2 these names 
are rendered rather literally ( el^ 3l às AL V » the translator of Sinai 


87 Compare al-yūnānī in al-Birüni's work, al-Athar al-Baqiya, p. Y ^. 

88 For Yefet, see Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. 86. Theodotion renders Helle(/i)non (gen. 
"EX o). 

89  Inverse&2theMT also renders “while I was by the stream of ’Ulay” (s Sain-dy "mau. 
The word “bal "stream" (from Hebr. yübal, see Brown, et al., The Brown-Driver-Briggs 
Hebrew and English Lexicon, p. 385) is in Theodotion taken as the place name and "Ulay is 
consequently omitted: “and I was on the Übal" (xoi juny ent to} Ova). The Peshitta ren- 
ders this clause “when I stood at the entrance of Ul (Marv dase AN ez pox). 
In Sinai Ar. 1, the Syriac word abül is interpreted as "brink" and the river "Ult (Ulay) iden- 
tified as Tigris (de AJ a le «5 Gly). In Sinai Ar. 2 “the streams of '"Ülay" is rendered into 
“the brink/bridge of a wadi” (gəl 223 Je «cb Ql). Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, 
p. ^Y) transliterated "Ulay and rendered the passage “the flood of "Ulay" (J 3|_4) similarly 
to Saadiah (Qafih, Daniel, p. 197) “the bank of the river of "Ulay" (Y8 171 VW). The name 
"Ulày also appears in 8:16 but both Arabic manuscripts dispense with the place name. For 
Sinai Ar.1, see R. A. Stapleton, An Edition of the Book of Daniel and Associated Apocrypha in 
Manuscript Sinai Arabic 1 (PhD dissertation submitted at Brandeis University, 1988), p. 180. 

go Itis similarly rendered in Theodotion: “the Great River that is Eddekeel” (tod motapod tod 
pedo aùtóç &cxty Eddexed). 

91 For Yefet, see Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. \ +1; for Saadiah see Qafih, Daniel, p. 15); for 
Theodoret, see Hill, Theodoret of Cyrus, pp. 266-67. 
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Ar. 1 rendered them into “in the province/city of Susan in al2Ahwaz" (4y As à 
2 jl» VI Q^ uU sgul), a contemporary identification of Elam.9? 

(50) In 1:43 two nation names occur that apparently caused problems for 
the translators. While the MT exhibits the names lubim wa-kusim (mwa) 0°29) 
and the Peshitta labayé wa-küsaye&' (eax.eso  e3oX) in Theodotion they 
are rendered Libyon kai A(E)thiopon (Aifcv xoi Atétonwv). The translator of 
Sinai Ar. 2 identified these names as “the land of Nib and the Habasah" ( 2 j| 
Az - 233l. 93 Tn Sinai Ar. 1 the passage is rendered “the people of Muwab"?* 


v» 


and “the ‘people of Kus’, as expected, followed by an identification of the last 


name: "and those are the Habasah" (4244-. e Tf Ph cll e» 


8.7.2. Christianized Forms 

In a few instances, a proper name in the sT is neither rendered into a known 
Arabicized form nor is it transliterated. Instead, it is reflected in a form which 
is attested in the Greek Christian tradition(s), usually corresponding to ren- 
derings in Theodotion. Examples of this kind are largely confined to Sinai 
Ar. 2. This influence likely results—not from a collation of various Vorlagen, 
whose renderings the translator otherwise rarely consulted— but indirectly 
from the Christian tradition in which the manuscript was translated or cop- 
ied. Certain proper names seem to have reached stable forms that transcend 
various Vorlagen although the Greek Bible version(s) initially was the source of 


92 For the identification of the city al-Ahwaz as Elam, see Stapleton, An Edition of the Book 
of Daniel, p. 173 n. no. Cf. Gehman, “The ‘Polyglot’ Arabic Text of Daniel’, p. 339. Compare 
Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. ^) and Saadiah (Qafih, Daniel, p. mp): 

INDOS 122^5 TX POUIN DID ^5. SaG Xll 5 SCA etl ue GY 
Theodotion rendered this passage literally (&v Novcotc tH Papel, Y, otw £v ywpg Adap). 
There is a marginal note in Sinai Ar. 2 (fol. 260v) written by a different hand which appears 
to relate to the geographical site which I have not managed to decipher. 

93 . Nüb for Nubians, “a nation of the negroes or rather Ethiopians, or south of upper Egypt", 
see Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, p. 2863. For a discussion of the biblical name Kus 
and its location and interpretation, see H. R. Marbury and M. G. Wechsler, “Cush (Place)", 
Encyclopedia of the Bible and Its Reception 5 (Walter de Gruyter, Berlin, 2011). Compare 
the rendition of these names in other Christian Arabic Daniel translations: Mss Sinai Ar. 


513 Ss (nl d$ ss Sinai Ar. 597 inl Os els; Sinai Ar. 9 aglo 4211; Oxford, Bodl., 


Arch. Seld. A. 67 | 34-15 353; Oxford, Bodl., Fraser (Or.) 257 os ely cyl jal. 
94 Perhaps reflecting verse 11:41 where Moab is mentioned or a misreading of cJ Je! or 


agl Jal. 
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origin. Greek influence on non-Greek based texts is especially common in the 
Byzantine communities under Muslim rule.95 

(51) The Hebrew name Yohoyaqim (WPT) in 13-2 is rendered without the 
letter /he'/ into Yzyaqum (sasas) in the Peshitta and into Joakim (Iwaxıp) in 
Theodotion wherein the middle /yod/ in the Hebrew is moreover rendered as 
: eas Unlike the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 who transliterated its Syriac ST (e 3, by 

il 299), the rendering in Sinai Ar. 2 reflects neither the spelling in the MT nor 

Bio in the Peshitta but rather that in Theodotion, Yuwagim (els »). Joachim is 
a common Christian saint's name and Joachim and Anna were the parents of 
Mary, the mother of Jesus.?6 

(52) In the MT, Daniel's Babylonian name Beltasa(?)ssar (N73) is dis- 
tinguished from the name of the Babylonian king BelSa(’)ssar (98W93). This 
distinction is not upheld in the Peshitta which exhibits Balitsasar (+.2\\5) in 
both cases, nor in Theodotion where the form Baltasar (BaAtacap) is applied 
consistently. In Sinai Ar. 1, which follows the Peshitta, there is consequently no 
differentiation between the two characters' names. Neither is such a distinc- 
tion upheld in Sinai Ar. 2, despite its dependence on a Hebrew-Aramaic sT, 
and both are represented as Baltasar which is similar to the Greek. Although 
Sinai Ar. 2 displays du. with regard to the spelling of this name 
(~ teb/ p p lal ), these inconsistencies do not correspond to 
the differentiation made in the Mr. It is therefore clear that the translator of 
Sinai Ar. 2 did not transliterate the Hebrew-Aramaic sT. Instead he appears to 
have rendered the source name in line with the Christian tradition(s) where 
the name Baltasar is common, it is for instance the name of one of the Three 
Wise Men.’ 


95 . Kashouh, The Arabic Versions of the Gospels, pp. 119-20. The notion that tradition rather 
than various Vorlagen influences the rendering of some proper names is suggested also by 
Gehman, "The ‘Polyglot’ Arabic Text of Daniel’, p. 339. 

96 The name is carefully transliterated by Yefet (eil ss% Margoliouth, A Commentary, 


pp. 0—4). In al-Birtini’s notes on the Greek Orthodox commemoration of Anna and 
Joachim on the 8th of Ilül, the Syriac spelling of the name Yuyaqum (eus) is reflected, 
Al-Athar al-Baqiya, p. Y s. 

97  Yefet upheld the distinction ( 2 Ub, see Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. ^ and polih, 
see Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. »*) as did Saadiah (18NWUDNA, see Qafih, Daniel, 
p. 0’, and *9NUD3, see Qafih, Daniel, p. X). 
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(53) In 13; 16 the Hebrew word ham-melsar "the steward” figures in the MT 
in the definite form Gwan). In Theodotion the Hebrew /resh/ is represented 
by a Greek /delta/ and the definite article has become part of the word and 
so the title is featured as a proper name: Amelsad (Theodotion ApeAoad/LXx 
Afteodet). In the Peshitta the definite article is likewise dropped and the title 
featured as the proper name Mane(é)sar (3,322). Instead of /làmed/a Syriac / 
nün/ appears. The translator of the Peshitta-based Sinai Ar. 1, transliterated the 
name into Manasar?? ( 42-4) while that of Sinai Ar. 2 followed its Hebrew sT 
in rendering /lamed/ and /résh/ but without the definite article in accordance 
with the Christian Greek-Syriac tradition: Malasar ( Gal ).99 


8.53  Transliterated Forms 
Uncommon biblical names are likely to be transliterated in both Sinai Ar. 1and 
Sinai Ar. 2. 

As has been stated in the introduction to translation technique, Arabic dia- 
critics, such as the dot separating a /dal/ from a /dal/, are at times spelled out 
while they at other times are dispensed with on the same word. This may be 
an expression of uncertainty with regard to the exact spelling of the name but 
may just as well result from carelessness. A few examples of where Names of 
Persons (8.7.3.1) and Names of Peoples and Places (8.7.3.2) in the STs are trans- 
literated into Arabic in the TTs are presented below. 


8.7.3.1 Names of Persons 

(54) The character "Aryok (TPN) who figures in the MT five times in Daniel 
chapter 2 and four times in the Peshitta, there as Ariyuk (wasir), does not 
seem to have been a well known character outside of this story.!°° Both transla- 
tors transliterated it as expected into Aryuh ( c jl. 


98 In rn the name appears to be rendered with the definite article in the Syriac-based 
Sinai Ar. 1 ( 42A) but this is probably a mistake since it does not appear in 1:16 or in the 
Vorlage. 

99 Yefet and Saadiah translated the word according to its function (Yefet as oU gall, see 
Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. 9 and Saaidah as INISON, Qafih, Daniel, p. 32). 

100 Ari(y)okh (Apwyx) in Theodotion. 
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(55)?! A person named Aspanaz (MAWR) in the MT, whose name is spelled 
Ašpāz (\axr<’) without /nūn/ in the Peshitta, appears in Daniel 1:3.19? In Sinai 
Ar. 2 the name is transliterated into "Asfandz (Law| perhaps UA) thus 
reflecting its Hebrew Vorlage. In Sinai Ar. 1 the name is rendered into "Asfaz 
( y Or pel), without /nün/, and seems likewise to be a transliteration of its 
Syriac sT, although the name lacks diacritics.!0? 


8.7.3.2 Names of People and Places 

(56) The nation name *Chaldean" which also figures in the sense of ^wise men" 
appears numerous times in the MT as Kasdim (avr) and in the Peshitta as 
Kaldàye (esM). The translator of the Syriac-based Sinai Ar. 1 rendered this 
source word into al-Kaldanin (cl ISl, which seems to be the preferred 
Arabic form, and that of the MT-based Sinai Ar. 2 into al-Kasdanin (Cys A Sl 
but often also into Ql X M probably a copying error).!04 While the render- 
ing in Sinai Ar. 1is expected in an Arabicized milieu (cf. 8.7.1), the rendering in 
Sinai Ar. 2 should be regarded as a transliteration of the Masoretic sT.!05 


101 Daniel's Babylonian name coincides in the Peshitta with the name of the Babylonian 
king, both referred to as Balitsasar Ga). The translator of Sinai Ar. 1 normally trans- 
literated the name into Baltasasar (with various spellings, see 8.7.5.3) and only once (in 
8:1) the form Baltasar ( Jak) appears. For Sinai Ar. 2, see ex. 52 in 8.7.2. In Sinai Ar. 1 
the Syriac source name Yitydqim (jasmsas) is transliterated into Yityaqum and Yaya[']iqim 
(gil and eu). For Sinai Ar. 2, see ex. 51 in 8.7.2. The name Mane(é)sar (3,327) in the 
Peshitta in 1:11 and 1:16 is in Sinai Ar. 1 transliterated into Manasar ( „æ in 116 and in 1:1 
into 42:4) but this is probably a mistake). For Sinai Ar. 2, see ex. 53 in 8.7.2. 

102 [tis rendered Asfanez (Acqavst) in Theodotion and Abiesdri in the Septuagint (ABtecdet). 

103 Stapleton transcribes this name as Sr ( &) suggesting that the translator worked from 
an unpointed Syriac text, see An Edition of the Book of Daniel, p. 25 n. 24. Yefet (5L, 
see Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. ^) and Saadiah (1388, see Qafih, Daniel, p. 0) both 
transliterated the name. Jerome rendered it Asfanaz. Interestingly, in Ms, Oxford, Bodl., 
Arch. Seld. A. 67 ‘Aspenaz and Aryuh, the king's captain in Daniel chapter 2, are both 
rendered into amindsar ()l.el.\). The merger of the two names is attested also in the 
Septuagint where both are rendered Abiesdri (Aptec8pt). 

104 See al-Brrüni, ALAthàr al-Baqiya, p. s^. Similar to the Peshitta, the form Khaldaién 
(XoA8aíov) is employed in Theodotion. 

105 Saadiah (PINTON, see for instance Qafih, Daniel, p. 0”) and Yefet (aat sd, see for 
instance Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. *) rendered al-Kasdanin like Sinai Ar. 2. In other 
early translations such as Mss Sinai Ar. 513, Oxford, Bodl., Fraser (Or.) 257 and Sinai Ar. 597 
the form “the house of Babylon" (a! | JU) is selected (cf. Lxx). 
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(57) In 1:2 “the land Shinar” is rendered ‘eres sin'ar (IWY) in the MT and 
‘ar@ da-sen'ür (3-Xc03. exire) in the Peshitta.!?6 While Sinai Ar. 2 dispenses 
with this text unit, it is transliterated in Sinai Ar. 1 into ‘ard sin'ar ( gi U^ > lor 
possibly glew (2 jl).107 


8.75.4 Names of God 
In this section a few examples will be provided of how various designations for 
God are usually featured in the two manuscripts.!08 

(58) The Hebrew word for God &lohim (nz?s), Aramaic élah@ (&37N) and 
Syriac ‘alah@ (cal) is in general rendered in both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai 
Ar. 2 into the Arabic allah. If this term in the sT refers to a physical statue, the 
translator of Sinai Ar. 1 in particular preferred to render it into "idol, statue, 
image" For instance, in 5:4 the source unit *and they praised the gods of gold 
[R37170285/ e eo33 e eM M and silver" is reflected in Sinai Ar. 2 as “and they 
bowed to gods made of gold and silver" (44235 85 fy de puaa AY |p A9) 
but in Sinai Ar. 1as “and they began to extol the idols of gold and silver" (a> -9 
PP cs JI! OU! 4.4).109 In 1:2 where the MT renders “the house of his 
gods" (17> m), the translator of Sinai Ar. 2 also selected the more specified 
term “the house of his idols” (Hoare lb wy) tt 

(59) The translators of both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 in general distin- 
guished between the terms “God” and “the Lord". The latter is in Hebrew ren- 
dered ‘adonay (TN), in Aramaic mare! (812) and in Syriac mary@ (rst) and 


106 Gen Sennaar (yfv Xevvaap) in Theodotion (BaguAGva in Lxx). 
107 Stapleton transcribes this into Ol, see p. 24 n. 20 in An Edition of the Book of Daniel. The 
dot over the final letter is not necessarily a diacritic, however. 
108 For similar studies, see Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, pp. 193-94; and 
Blackburn, The Early Arabic Versions of Job, pp. 384-87. 
109 Compare the Arabic rendering of the interplay between gods of gold and silver and the 
God of Israel in 5:23: 
ATI TAVIT NZ2N?] NAW [...] NITTTNGOI PN MT 
mais v Maxis mlela duar [...] Laton omar e MS P 
mad er coll all c7, [...] Sadly ca dll TENET 
ody Ga y» cl al Lely [...] Abs Crd c cll Ag codem, s2 
110 Eg. aùnėlob. 
111 This rendering coincides with that in the Peshitta followed by Sinai Ar. 1 (P miada dus 
sı 4. Lol ow). 
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it is usually represented in both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 as al-rabb." This is 
in contrast to the Pentateuch translation preserved in Sinai Ar. 2 where both, 
according to Vollandt, are indiscriminately rendered a/[a/i.13 

(60) The interplay between €lohim, tidonay and the tetragrammaton that 
occurs several times in Daniel chapter 9 is not wholly reflected in the Peshitta 
in which the former two as a rule are rendered into marya’, nor in Theodotion 
where these two are rendered into Kyrios or in Sinai Ar. 2 where they are repre- 
sented by the Arabic word al-rabb. The translator of Sinai Ar. 1 did not care for 
a faithful rendition even of the more limited interplay in the Peshitta. Compare 
for instance the renderings in the TTs of 9:3-4. In 9:3 (MT) Gdonay ha-élohim 
(DWORD ITN) / (P) mary@ ‘alah@ (eeenNeg. i5) is rendered in Sinai Ar. 1 into 


merely "allah (4l) but in Sinai Ar. 2 into allah rabbunà l 1) al), Note that in 
Sinai Ar. 2 the word order is recast. In 9:4 the sTs render (MT) la- YHWH €lohay 
Caos mnm») (P) mary@ 'alàh(y) (sale i5). Here the translator of Sinai 
Ar. 1 rendered the compound as lillah rabbi (( j 4); at other times he omitted 


or abbreviated the phrase) as did that of Sinai Ar. 2 but this time reflecting also 
the word order of its st: li-L-rabb "ilahi ( 99! - N).44 The translator of Sinai 
Ar. 1at times varied this expression with ‘allahumma (eel |), a common phrase 
in Muslim literature (cf. 8.5). 

(61) With few exceptions, the expression “the Most High" in Aramaic 'illa'ah 
(nN5v) and in Syriac marim@ (wœ), is translated in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai 
Ar. 2 into al-'a'la (in 4:22: $1 Me Yi and s2 de hos The Aramaic &lah samayy@ 
(SW n5N) and Syriac alaha@ da-kmayy@ (aara e eMe) is translated lah 
al-sama{’] (eJ! all) in both Arabic manuscripts, unless omitted or abbreviated 
into allah as is sometimes the case especially in Sinai Ar. 1.6 


112 Nevertheless, the phrase “the word of the Lord’, i.e. (MT) dabar-rHwH/(P) pitgameh 
da-Maryd' is usually translated in Sinai Ar. 1 as gala allah while in Sinai Ar. 2 as kana ‘awha 
al-rabb. 

113 Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, p. 193. For the treatment of the term god in 
plural, see 7.1.2 in the present study. 

114 According to Vollandt, marya@ ‘alaha@’ is rendered ‘allah rabbuna in the Pentateuch transla- 
tion preserved in Sinai Ar. 2, Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, p. 193. 

115 Greek: 6 tipiotoc. Compare the Pentateuch in Sinai Ar. 2 where ‘alaha@ marimá' is rendered 
‘allah al-‘ala (, JV 491), Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, p. 194. 


116 Theodotion: tov 60v tod odpavod. 
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(62) The spelling of allah varies greatly in early Christian Arabic texts. Sinai 
Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 make no exceptions.!7 Not surprisingly, Sinai Ar. 1 and 
Sinai Ar. 2 render "ilh (4l) when the word in the sr is in the genitive construct 
or without the definite article (4) 53 lo ahl 4)l) but at times it is rendered in 
the TT also in the definite form regardless of the form in the st. When “God” 
appears in the definite form in the st both manuscripts either render al-’ilah 


(4) YI) or ‘allah (491). Sinai Ax. 1 exhibits the former in 5:14 (ya 3) 4) VI c2» 
and the latter in 6:21 (4! EU J£). In Sinai Ar. 2 the former is selected in 6:21 
(4! 4 YI J£) and the latter in 6:27 (Al Ay ajla). s 


8.7.5 Spelling Preferences 

In this section a few observations regarding the spelling of proper names in 
the two manuscripts will be outlined. These observations are subdivided into: 
Long Vowels (8.7.5.1); Weakening of Emphatic Letters (8.7.5.2); and Inconsistency 
in Spelling (8.7.5.3). 


8.7.5.1 Long Vowels 
The translator of Sinai Ar. 2 often employed /alif/ to mark what appears to be 
long sounding/emphasized a-vowels at the end of proper names.!? As a rule, 
the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 rendered a long a-vowel in the Arabic TT only to 
reflect an /alap/ in the Syriac sT. 

(63) Compare the frequent employment in Sinai Ar. 2 of an /^alif/ in a final 
syllable as opposed to Sinai Ar. 1: 


117 SeeH.Kashouh, “The Arabic Versions of the Gospels: A Case Study of John 11 and 1.18”, in 
The Bible in Arab Christianity (ed. D. Thomas; Leiden: Brill, 2006), pp. 9-36, here p. 36. 
118 For further examples, see: 
Sula Gmel Qe ede PPR s? NWY pint "D pay 1? MT 2m 
ims 51> mx. 0i 
AIl So Gil ANIM s2 ll Geese Gol cull ANIM sı 
msc enle eani Sm. P yTD DRI DO? IDI MT 117 
Ue 3x) YI OLAI Lele al ael, s2 Lgs ally JEN l aag sı 
119 Sometimes Yefet also used a long final vowel in such position, as in the case of 5L! 
(Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. 1). This is nevertheless not his common practice as is 
evident in the spelling of Co and C (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. ^). 
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MT S2 P S1 
wo Qe wem gimit 
Tw co» wim 0 d e 
TWN yum are PET 
ww pow ia p 


(64) Sinai Ar. 1 rarely exhibits an /’alif/ where Sinai Ar. 2 does not. The great 
exception would be “Daniel” which is rendered Daniy*l (5&1) in the MT and 
Daniel (\s<ss3) in the Peshitta. In Sinai Ar. 1 this name is rendered Danyal 
(JUI), which is the most common spelling among the Christian Arabic 
Daniel manuscripts, while Sinai Ar. 2 exhibits the form Danyal ( els) but once 
(the first time).!2° 


8.75.2 Weakening of Emphatic Letters 
There is a tendency in both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 to weaken emphatic 
sounds in names. Thus, the consonants /sad/ and /ta’/ are at times exchanged 
for /sin/ and /ta/ or vice versa. 

(65) Take for instance the name Beltasa(’)ssar/Balitsasar (MT ¥NWd?a 
P Mexx). The translator of Sinai Ar. 1regularly transliterated it into Baltasasar 
( porum but at times into Baltasasar ( D») with /ta'/ instead of /ta’/. On 
one occasion the translator of Sinai Ar. 2 employed /sad/ ( p instead of 
[sin] or [$in/ (leh / a). 

(66) The /8in/ in the name Misael (Asera) in the Peshitta is normally 
transliterated in Sinai Ar.1into /sin/: Misa(a’)il ( de but at times into /sad/: 


Misa(’)il (, Maa). 


8.75.3 Inconsistency in Spelling 

The reader has already observed the inconsistency displayed in the Arabic 
manuscripts with regard to the spelling of names. For the spelling of allah, see 
ex. 62. 


120 Besides Ms Sinai Ar. 2 the form Danyal is prevalent only in Ms Sinai Ar. 513. 
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(67) The name Baltasasar is in Sinai Ar. 1 transliterated into Baltasasar 
(2 Ul), Baltasasar ( e Ub) with or without diacritics, and into Baltasar 
( dal). Sinai Ar. 2 also exhibits inconsistency with regard to the spelling of 
this name. Besides the inconsistent employment of diacritics on the s-sound 
(~ Ua), | 039) and the mix of emphatic and non-emphatic sounds ( ^2 WA), 
the name is on one occasion rendered without the long vowel ( al). 

(68) The name rendered sedrak (wax) in the Peshitta is likewise spelled 
inconsistently in Sinai Ar. 1 and not only with regards to diacritics. Mostly, a 
long final i is employed, šadrūh (cs 9), but at times it appears without long 
final vowel le dus). 

(70) The translator of Sinai Ar. 2 seems to have been especially uncertain 
with regard to the spelling of the name bed nago (i31 Tab) in the MT. The 
first part @bed “servant” is not rendered by its Arabic cognate ‘abd but instead 
/dal/ is normally transliterated as /dal/: abd. The translator of Sinai Ar. 2 usu- 
ally dispensed with the final /waw/ and employed an /"alif/ before /gayn/: abd 
nag fd: As), Three times a final /gayn/ is substituted for a /waw/ ( sUs As). 


On such occasions, a later hand twice corrected it by inserting /gayn/ before 
the /waw/ (gol is). On one occasion the name is rendered ‘abd/a/a(’)u 


( dee). Such inconsistencies may also be the result of copying errors. The 
translator of Sinai Ar. 1 was more consistent and more faithful to his Syriac 
Vorlage; he normally rendered ‘abed nàgà (e-N3x33-) into ‘abdnagi (lae t 1s) 
though sometimes without the final /'alif/. 


8.8 Summary of Lexicon 


The study of lexical features highlights the reader-oriented approach in both 
Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 and makes it clear that the semantic dimension of the 
biblical narrative was favored at the expense of its formal aspect. Below a sum- 
mary of lexical features is presented. 

Sound-Similar Roots (8.1). There is no consistent employment of sound- 
similar roots in either Sinai Ar. 1 or Sinai Ar. 2 even when such rendition is 
semantically acceptable. Instead the translators normally selected a common 
Arabic word which is contextually sound and corresponds in meaning to the 
source word. With a few exceptions, a sound-similar root is employed in the TT 
only when it in the most natural way concurs with the target lexicon. 

Transliteration (8.2). When an obscure word, such as a loan-word or a hapax 
legomenon, appears in the sT the translator has the option of explicating and 
rendering the source word into a common word in the target language or of 
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transliterating the word and leaving it for the reader to interpret. While there 
are some rare examples in Sinai Ar. 1 where the translator chose to transliterate 
such a word, the translator of Sinai Ar. 2 almost always identified it and repre- 
sented it with a common Arabic word in the TT. 

Lexical Consistency (8.3). Neither translator aimed at lexical consistency. Not 
only did the translators select contextually suitable equivalents for polysemic 
words in the ST, they often selected different target words for the same source 
word though these figured in the exact same context. The lexical versatility 
therefore appears to be stylistically motivated and results from the translators' 
endeavor to avoid repetitive language (cf. 6.1.2). 

Paraphrase (8.4). As a means to explicate or delimit the meaning of a source 
word, both translators frequently selected a translation equivalent in the TT 
that does not reflect the immediate semantics of the word in the sT. The aim of 
such paraphrase was not to change the perceived meaning of the source word 
but to enhance it through lexical clarification based on the interpretation of 
the wider context of the narrative. 

Islamic Vocabulary (8.5). The employment of common Muslim religious 
terms is quite palpable in Sinai Ar. 1 while less frequently attested in Sinai Ar. 2. 
Hence, the translator of Sinai Ar .1 in particular appears to be familiar with the 
Muslim environment and gives the language a ‘Muslim cast. 

Alternate Renderings (8.6). Alternate renderings are a common feature of 
Sinai Ar. 2 while they rarely occur in Sinai Ar. 1. They appear to be the out- 
come of either semantic or stylistic considerations. In the first case, the trans- 
lator wished to reflect a fuller sense of the source unit which may have been 
ambiguous or unclear to him. In the other case, the alternate renderings are 
synonymous in meaning and contribute to the stylistic dimension of the text 
rather than to its content. The alternate renderings are in general separated by 
the conjunction wa but a few times by fa or'aw. 

Proper Names (8.7). The rendition of proper names in the Arabic TTs falls 
into three categories: Arabicized forms, Christianized forms and transliterated 
forms. Names which are well-represented in Muslim literature are usually ren- 
dered in an Arabicized form in both translations whereas uncommon names 
as a rule are transliterated. In Sinai Ar. 2 we encounter a third kind of rendi- 
tion: if a proper name is well-known in the (Greek) Christian tradition, it may 
assume a form that corresponds to the Greek version(s) regardless of the spell- 
ing in the primary ST. 

As for the rendering of various names of God, both translators usually made 
a distinction between "God" and “the Lord" but if the names are joined in the 
compound “the Lord (my) God" one name is commonly omitted in Sinai Ar. 1 
(cf. 6.3.1) while they are normally rendered literally in Sinai Ar. 2. If the name 
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"God" in the sT refers to an idol, it is normally not translated into ‘allah in Sinai 
Ar. 1 but into “idol” or "statue" It becomes clear that the spelling of allah was 
not yet established to the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2. 

Finally, it has been demonstrated that there is a preference in Sinai Ar. 2 
for employing /alif/ to mark what appears to be long sounding final a-vowels 
in proper names. As a rule, the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 applied a long a-vowel 
in the Arabic TT only to represent an l'alap/ in the Syriac sT. The letters /sad/ 
and /ta/ are sometimes substituted in the same names for /sin/ and /ta’/, or 
vise versa, which indicates a weakening of emphatic letters in both transla- 
tions. Finally it should be mentioned that the spelling of many proper names 
is highly inconsistent in both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2. 


CHAPTER 9 


Syntax 


The aim of this chapter is to outline converging and diverging tendencies in 
Sinai Ar. 1and Sinai Ar. 2 with regard to a number of selected syntactic features. 
By establishing such tendencies, the translators' overall view on the relation- 
ship between sT and TT unfolds. The translators’ preferences for certain tech- 
niques can furthermore be beneficial in a comparative context since such data 
may enable us to trace tendencies and even identify specific scribes among the 
vast Christian Arabic material. 

As mentioned above, the selected features surveyed in this thesis mainly cor- 
respond to those treated by Polliack in her work The Karaite Tradition. The fea- 
tures are nevertheless modified in order to meet the specifics of the two Arabic 
manuscripts and the relevant source languages under our scope.! As argued in 
Chapter 3.5, the two manuscripts derive from two different source texts; Sinai 
Ar. 2 from the Masoretic text, and Sinai Ar. 1 from the Peshitta. Furthermore, 
the Masoretic version of Daniel is written in both Biblical Aramaic and Late 
Biblical Hebrew, though the main part (2:4-6:29) of our corpus (ch. 1-6) is 
composed in Biblical Aramaic. To be entirely comparable with one another, 
features in the two Arabic TTs must reflect the same kind of construction in 
the sT. Nevertheless, the Syriac Peshitta version of Daniel generally stays rig- 
orously close to its Hebrew and Aramaic source text, which makes for a fruit- 
ful comparison between the two Arabic translations, despite their respective 
Vorlage dependence.” 


1 See M. Polliack, The Karaite Tradition of Arabic Bible Translation: A Linguistic and Exegetical 
Study of Karaite Translations of the Pentateuch from the tenth and Eleventh Centuries CE 
(Leiden: Brill, 1997), pp. 102-69. Chapters 9.3; 7-8 in the present work are not included in 
Polliack's study. 

2 The Syriac language of Peshitta Daniel is by and large a translational language, i.e. it adheres 
closely to the formal structure of its Vorlage which appears to be of a Masoretic text type (cf. 
444 above). The rendition of word order, clause linkage, verb forms etc. is highly imitative 
of the st. I will therefore not consistently refer to any Syriac grammars that explain specific 
features in the Syriac corpus below. Instead, it will be assumed that the Peshitta exhibits such 
features primarily due to its imitative tendency. There are exceptions to this strict adherence 
and such variation will be noted if relevant. For instance, at times it appears that Peshitta 
Daniel had a Vorlage which slightly diverged from the MT. For more details, the reader is 
referred to R. A. Taylor’s study, The Peshitta of Daniel (Leiden: Brill, 1994) wherein Peshitta 
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It is worthwhile in this context to yet again recall the dichotomy between 
'formal equivalence' between sT and TT on the one hand and 'semantic equiv- 
alence' on the other. In the first case, the translator is concerned with bringing 
the reader back to the sT and through close imitation in the TT elucidating the 
structure and inner dynamics which govern the original composition. In 
the second case, the TT is adjusted to the paradigm of the target language and 
thus the sT is brought to the reader. For instance, in the first case, an active 
participle in the sT is rendered as such also in the TT. In the latter case an 
imperfect verb may just as well be used since under certain textual condi- 
tions the two constructions serve the same function. In terms of semantic 
equivalence, no essential information is regarded as lost by such a structural 
alteration. 

In line with previous chapters, the findings of this study clearly define both 
Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 as highly reader-oriented aiming at semantic equiva- 
lence. If the structure of source and target language is at odds, the structure 
of the latter is generally preferred. Moreover, even when a closer structural 
affinity with the sT is acceptable in the target language, the translators often 
selected a non-formal equivalent. 

In contrast to these two Christian-Arabic translations, the first option, i.e. 
structural affinity, is normally opted for in the translation attributed to Karaite 
Yefet ben *Eli who to an extensive degree stretched the boundaries of Classical 
Arabic in order to reflect not only the semantic but also the structural affinity 
of the sT in the TT. Yefet's renderings of the main examples below will be pre- 
sented in footnotes, primarily if they are more faithful to the st than those in 
Sinai Ar. 1and Sinai Ar. 2 and hence create contrast. 

The present chapter is structured as follows: the rendering of Word Order 
(9.1), Clause Linkage (9.2), Impersonal Actions (9.3) Infinitive Constructs (9.4), 
Negations (9.5), Participles (9.6), Moods of the Verb (9.7), and Number, Gender 
and Case Endings (9.8). The last two categories are concerned, not so much 
with the equivalence between sT and TT, but with the adherence in Sinai Ar. 1 
and Sinai Ar. 2 to Classical Arabic rules and the sporadic identification in them 
of common Middle Arabic traits. 


Daniel is compared with the Masoretic text, the Septuagint and with Theodotion, see there 
especially pp. 319 ff. 
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The word order in Biblical Aramaic is rather free.? As to the Hebrew part, it is 
generally assumed that the linguistic features of Late Biblical Hebrew (Second 
Temple Hebrew), characteristic of biblical texts such as Esther and Daniel, 
are influenced by Aramaic and distinguishable from the features of Classical 
Biblical Hebrew of the First Temple period.^ The Hebrew word order in these 
late biblical texts is therefore relatively free compared to the stricter order of 
Classical Biblical Hebrew. The language of the Syriac translation, the Peshitta, 
is highly imitative of its biblical source text and with some exceptions exhibits 
the same word order as the MT.5 The word order of CA is generally more regu- 
lated than Late Biblical Hebrew, Biblical Aramaic and (translated) Syriac. In 
this section I focus on the rendition in the Arabic TTs of some representative 
ST constructions related to word order. Under the headings sT: Subject Verb 
(sv)—1T: Verb Subject (vs) (9.11) and TT: Subject Verb (sv) (93.2) the position 
of a verb vis-à-vis its subject will be presented. The position of a verb vis-à- 
vis its object will be treated next in the two sections sT: Object Verb (0v)—TT: 
Verb Object (VO) (93.3) and TT: Object Verb (OV) (9.1.4). The position of indirect 
objects will be treated in sT: Indirect Object (iO) Preceded by la (9.1.5) and the 
position of adverbials in s: Adverbial Verb—rT: Verb Adverbial (9.1.6). 


3 For a brief account on the mix in Daniel of Western and Eastern Aramaic preference 
of word order, see F. H. Polak, "The Daniel Tales in their Aramaic Literary Milieu" in The 
Book of Daniel in the Light of New Findings (ed. A. S. Van Der Woude; Leuven: Peeters, 1993), 
pp. 249-65, here pp. 258-60. See also F. Rosenthal, A Grammar of Biblical Aramaic 
(Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, [1961] 1995), pp. 60-61, $8 183-85. For the significance of the pres- 
ervation of word order in Bible translations, see S. Brock, "Aspects of Translation Technique", 
Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies 20 (1979), pp. 69-87, here pp. 81-84. 

4 See for instance F. Polak, “Sociolinguistics and the Judean Speech Community in the 
Achaemenid Empire’, in Judah and Judaeans in the Achaemenid Period (eds. O. Lipschits and 
M. Oeming; Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 2006), pp. 589—628, here pp. 596—600. For pseudo- 
Classicisms in Late Biblical Hebrew, see J. Joosten, *Pseudo-Classicisms in Late Biblical 
Hebrew, in Ben Sira, and in Qumran Hebrew’, in Sirach, Scrolls, and Sages: Proceedings of 
a Second International Symposium on the Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls, Ben Sira, and the 
Mishnah, held at Leiden University, 15-17 December 1997 (eds. T. Muraoka & J. F. Elwolde; 
Leiden: Brill, 1999), pp. 146-59. For a defense of Late Biblical Hebrew as possessing a dis- 
tinctive profile, see idem “The Recent Debate on Late Biblical Hebrew: Solid Data, Experts’ 
Opinions, and Inconclusive Arguments’, Hebrew Studies 47 (2006), pp. 191—210. 

5 There is some variation in word order between the MT and the Peshitta. Indirect (dative) 
objects may for instance precede the direct object in the Syriac version regardless of the word 
order in the MT, see text samples below. 
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911 ST: Subject Verb (sv)—1T: Verb Subject (vs) 

The basic word order of Ca is that of verb-subject (vs). This arrangement may 
be interrupted by subject-verb (sv) order as a means to mark shift of focus from 
background to foreground, to create contrast, for the purpose of thematic shift 
or topicalization etc. sv order is exceedingly common in Late Biblical Hebrew 
and Biblical Aramaic and is not only used to mark deviation from the basic 
story line.® In the vast majority of cases where the sTs display sv order both 
translators recast the word order so that it accords with the more common vs 
order of ca, even when the word order in the sT might indicate contrast or 
topicalization." The translator of Sinai Ar. 2 was slightly more inclined to retain 
SV order than that of Sinai Ar. 1. Compare a few of the many extant examples 
below and note the position of the verb versus its subject. 


(1)8 339 


NON PADI MVITA PINI MT 
roa» Andhe cals ignas ebm P 


MT/P Then Nebuchadnezzar |@/the king/ was filled with fury 


6 In Biblical Aramaic, sv word order is common in sentences without an object but at times 
SV order may be employed without apparent reason, see Rosenthal, A Grammar of Biblical 
Aramaic, p. 60, $183. 

7 According to Polliack, both the Karaites and Saadiah in general rendered Classical Hebrew 
SV order into Arabic sv order. This is not necessarily due to an imitative tendency but rather, 
she claims, it indicates “a deeper structural affinity between Hebrew and Arabic concerning 
the function of sv word order, particularly with regard to the marking of boundaries and the 
shifting of focus from background to foreground within narrative sequences’, The Karaite 
Tradition, p. 164. This, R. Vollandt claims, is also the case with the earliest Christian Arabic 
Pentateuch translation based on the Peshitta, wherein the sv order in the sT is preserved as 
long as it is contrastive or topicalised, Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch: A Comparative Study 
of Jewish, Christian, and Muslim Sources (Leiden: Brill, 2014), pp. 163-66. This deeper syntactic 
structure tends to fade in Biblical Aramaic and Late Biblical Hebrew, which caused the trans- 
lators of Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 to deviate from the word order of the st more frequently 
than those of the above mentioned works. 

8 In contrast to Yefet who retained the word order (D. S. Margoliouth (ed. and trans.), 
A Commentary on the Book of Daniel by Yephet Ibn Ali The Karaite (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1889), p. Ye): 

2p Mel wl XA Y 
See also 2:12: 
Mel! naa si Ashe eals pne P DINRIN NITIR MT 


AJI oi ET EET 
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$1 And then Nebuchadnezzar was filled with fury 
$2 And at that Nebuchadnezzar was filled with fury 


Fan) mami. P NIDU? NITU OT TD MT 
MT/P tillthe time be changed 


OL YI qx WÍ s2 JY! T ol Jė S1 


sı before the time passes s2 so that the time will change 


(3)° 2:49 
eala eo as Leura P RIPIN NVA NIT) MT 


MT/P and Daniel asked of the king 


9 In contrast to Yefet who retained the word order (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. V»): 
pe, CS SI T2 T Y 
See also 4:30: 
ein Yer n DÀ mics eoa. PO DII DOU12 TOP TTW MT 
ENSE Jb s2 JM geb n 
10 In contrast to Yefet who retained the word order: LJ! ce «Jb» JU», (Margoliouth, A 
Commentary, p. Y*). See also 3:4: 
Gobel eals s2 coll Goby sı mo maoso P NOD NTI MT 
Note also that when the clause in the ss is preceded by a vocative *O king" both transla- 
tors still normally rendered the subject after the verb. Compare 2:4: 
Mell lg! pall dies si mw alad ales Po Un PADY N20D MT 
lal ALITA s2 
In contrast to Yefet who retained the word order (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. \ 0): 
Que All AI bd) v 
See also 2:7: 


ien als also po TAR RAON NIDN MT 
by Monga) Mell Spit s2 oly) AJI lle jot) sı 
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sı And then Daniel requested of the king 
s2 And then Daniel asked the king 


9.1.2 TT: Subject Verb (sv) 
In cA a clause subject may for instance be fronted for the sake of emphasis or 
in order to create contrast, as described above. This is often signaled by the 
employment of certain particles or conjunctions such as ‘ida, ‘inna, lakinna, 
‘anna, and lianna that precede the subject, or by a complete clause framed by 
an amma... fa construction." The possibility of preserving sv order in the TT 
is seldom utilized in the manuscripts. Compare nevertheless a few examples 
where the subject is fronted in conformity with the sT (ex. 4—7) or even in con- 
trast to the vs order of the sT (ex. 8).2 

(4) In 538 Sinai Ar. 1 reflects the sv order of its st, the subject being pre- 
ceded by "inna: 


11 Only occasionally do the Arabic manuscripts display sv order without the use of such a 
particle. Compare nevertheless the following examples: 
Lal A OS del JI Koly sa. [..] DPN NID my 21290» MT 2:40 
al o ais ell Je s2 PINTI ANT VAT T AN) MT 3:25 
Neg Y Loss by JI s1 waslu eV miraa ols ë P46 
For the location of subject and predicate in the Arabic sentence, see W. Wright, A 
Grammar of the Arabic Language vol. 2 (translated from the German of Caspari and 
edited with numerous additions and corrections by W. Wright; revised by W. Robertson 
Smith and M. J. de Goeje: Simon Wallenberg Press, 2007; Originally published: Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1896-98 in 2 vols.), pp. 250-99, $8112-52. 
12 Ifan independent personal pronoun precedes the verb in the sr, the word order is often 
retained in both manuscripts and the subject is usually emphasized or preceded by "inna, 
a vocative particle, personal pronoun or by a phrase framed by amma... fa: 
ral. ema Osa eas eals due PO DOX NIA DID NIA AMIN MT 2:31 
JUS col) Hi AJI Gel sl LI sı 
e? JU. ee à cb AUI Ug! ul s2 
Dalal s2 Syl dil si dana also due’ P DYO ANY NIDN nDIN MT 310 


dal A CA OYI bb s aars ignas mae Asam P434 
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Was innan om. [...] ehas eso eme P 
P God Most High gave Nebuchadnezzar your father the kingdom |. . .] 
K pol CF GIA! lel al awl ob s 
S1 so God Most High gave Nebuchadnezzar your father a kingship 


(5)4 In 4:28 the sv word order of the Peshitta is preserved in Sinai Ar. 1 
through the employment of "inna: 


dhe JU 48 AA. ob si win dias nhals P 


P your kingdom has departed from you 
sı and your kingship has ceased from you 


(6)5 In 2:48 the sv order is preserved in Sinai Ar. 2, the subject being pre- 
ceded by "inna: 


ble ehe JJ! Ol é s2 cxi ONT? 8320 PTN MT 
MT/S2 Then the king made Daniel great 


(7)6 In 7:3 sv order is preserved in Sinai Ar. 2, the subject being preceded 
by “ida: 


13 Text uncertain in MS. 
14  Seealso 415: 


shaxa puarco n haalari emis Qomlas My P 
le God ol ox b Sle Jal I ob sı 


15 See also: 
TTD Awa DNINWR àxNUU03 ANWT TT PIN MT 436 
icla pb! lbh dou! (call flo dls s2 
$ed AA ol CA ALIO é s2 Dow Tay NoD VITIA Mra 
16 See also 410: 
bdl ye JIU orais ds lly s2 nn) RAWI WTR TY DNI MT 
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"ID PID naim yx) MT 
x Q^ V an elas wr e bb s2 


MT And four great beasts came up from the sea 
s2 and behold! Four great beasts came up from the sea 


(8)!8 In both manuscripts a subject may occasionally be fronted despite the 
vs order of the st. Compare Sinai Ar. 1 in 3:30/97 and Sinai Ar. 2 in 1:8: 


Co ehe ALS ol é S1 wid eal siar ern P 
P/sı Then the king promoted Shadrach 
aui de dahla Oly s2 aby ONYT DYN MT 
MT/s2 And Daniel purposed in his/heart/soul 


9.1.3 ST: Object Verb (ov)—TT: Verb Object (vo) 
If a direct object appears after the verb in the sts, Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 
generally preserve the word order since this is a feature that accords with 
CA syntax.? When the sts diverge from this order, which occurs often, espe- 
cially in dialogue, the direct object tends to be replaced in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai 
Ar. 2 so that it follows the verb; this is so even when the ov order in the sT may 
indicate contrast, topicalization etc.?° 

(9)?! In 2:3 the syntax apparently marks a shift to direct speech. Neither in 
Sinai Ar. 1 nor in Sinai Ar. 2 is the word order of the sT retained: 


17 Thesrt participle is converted to a TT verb, cf. 9.6. 

18 See also 3:27/94 where the subject is fronted in Sinai Ar. 1 despite the vs order in the st: 

Je Lr LW, $1 eamimas win ÓM n eM P 

19 Depending on the selected Arabic verb, the direct object in the st may be introduced by 
various prepositions in the TT. 

20 According to Polliack, both Saadiah and the Karaites sometimes diverged from the word 
order of the Hebrew Vorlage. “In principle" she writes, “when osv word order expresses 
some form of contrast in Hebrew syntax, the Karaites and Saadiah render it as osv in 
Arabic", The Karaite Tradition, p. 166. However, when ov word order in the Hebrew text 
does not express contrast both Saadiah and Yeshu'ah tend to place the object after the 
verb while Yefet often preserves the word order. The differentiation, she writes, is frequent 
in dialogue, The Karaite Tradition, p. 167. 

21 In contrast to Yefet: C6 J+ (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. \1). See further examples 
where the syntactic structure marks contrast, yet the Ov word order is not retained in the 
Arabic manuscripts: 
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22 35 C Ql st dow e P cnpon nion MT 
bo) cb Jà (al S2 


MT/P [the king said to them:] a dream I dreamt/saw 
si/s2 I have seen a vision 


(10)? In 3:24/91 the direct object is fronted in the sts but placed after the 
verb and the prepositional phrase in both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2: 


NPIN? NPDYnnonpouiNoD MT 


wiu adhe aa ain ehh wia d P 


MT/P Did not we cast three men into the midst of /O/the furnace of/the 


fire 
ee op XS og à GIU s 
ARE OSV Gleb Ul yall s2 
S1 Only three persons did we cast into the furnace 
S2 Did we not cast into the furnace three persons 


oad pls miraa wriad esalsa iore PORITINTWDIT TAY RAIN MT 2:4 
Lgs e. Asb by) lube onal sı 
Loss aid otus de oboy AJI peoi s2 
Maasdh miraa male oa Qe P PIIP AWD ND?OD IN MT 2:6 
Usos le gie El ol s2 ll aU. st ol sı 
asah e Assy sain P TANDON b22 WIN) MT 2:24 
JK aa Y s2 Ae Y sı 
22 From bó > cf. J. Blau, GCA vol. 1, p. 82, § 10.2.1. This word is sometimes spelled ,! Jl, see 
n. 49 in 9.2.1. 
23 In contrast to Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. ^): 


AU ogl ls AI ley Sey SH all Y 

See also 2:7: 
TINA nmm "311375 JAN? Non NPN MT 
OL) gle miraa maria inea ces Kalo P 


dots aby otea eld Ji s2 legt ait oly UU bde Gadd ^ os 
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(117^ In 4:20 the structure in the sts marks contrast but in neither manu- 
script is the ov order retained: 


PIY RVINA TW W PY D MT 
QDaAr mix ea marin in. P 
MT/P /nevertheless/@/ the stump of its roots leave in the earth 


VIN Blea ey ghol IST My s2 Gey G Uebel hds si 


sı and spare its trunk in the earth 
S2 but leave its trunk and its roots in the earth 


9.1.4 TT: Object Verb (ov) 
There are several conceivable constructions in CA which a translator may uti- 
lize if he or she wishes to front a direct object or an object clause. The transla- 
tors of both Arabic manuscripts sporadically made use of such constructions 
when they in the most natural way harmonize with CA syntax. Hence, we occa- 
sionally encounter an object-verb (ov) arrangement where the object figures in 
an ‘inna or ‘amma... fa (+ resumptive suffix) construction. None of the transla- 
tors hesitated to expand the text if required by the syntactic construction. 

(12) In 2:27 Ov order is used in both manuscripts, the object being preceded 
by "inna?5 


mna» poa» [...] paren x2 Nw NIN "T NT) MT 


escasa quA [...] eis eM MEX Walon RARO P 


MT/P The secret which the king asks for can neither wise men [...] 
declare 


24 This in contrast to Yefet (D. S. Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. ty): 
V2 GIS bye hel ole Y 
See also 4:15 where the meaning is clearly contrastive: 
Ve mira irh lo dura P TAY NOUS IRWOPATNIN MT 


lues ub s2 lul Jelah gud s 
25 The TT verb reflects a participle in the st, cf. 9.6. ° | 
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à og ON JU ye dol eaa YA wy ll atl ol os 


S1 The secret which the king wants can none of the wise men [...] 
declare 


lo s If...) LL ge Y Eae JUS cull ol s2 


s2 That which the king asked for can neither the wise men [...] 
declare 


(13)?7 In 5:17 both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 exhibit an amma... fa construc- 
tion and thus the ov order in the sTs is retained: 


2707 NPR NANI DI AT NN? TRIMIN MT 
eala ior ene es pis om win) uus ima P 


MT/P and give [your rewards/honor of your house/ to another; neverthe- 
less Iwill read the writing unto the king 


NM ol 8129013 RTI bly Lol dons 29 Chey Asl ly s1 


S1 and concerning the honor or your house, you may certainly give it to 
another; and concerning the writing, [?] I will read it unto you 


26 For the omission of "secret", cf. 6.1.2. For a similar use of ‘alladi, see n. 84 in 9.2.4. 
27 See also 2:28 where both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 exhibit great freedom but where the ov 
order is retained: 
SW DIT TIPOV TRV IM TW MT 


am ec waar Ma wri awa vom =P 
A Jal cll Sg ma de cil, cub (al by SH Lely S1 
el IF 9) ol S2 
And Sinai Ar. 2 in 412: i 
LY G G eses Yel Lb so PIW NYRI IWY PY Oa MT 
28 la emphaticus is often spelled /à in Sinai Ar. 1, see J. Blau, A Handbook of Early Middle 
Arabic (Jerusalem: Max Schloessinger Memorial Foundation, Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, 2002), p. 32, $15. 
29 Reading unclear. Perhaps it is the future marker sa (cf. see Blau, GCA vol. 1, p. 68, $8.1) plus 
a pronoun inserted by mistake that is intended or a noun denoting "explanation" or the 
like. Ms Sinai Ar. 513: gb. 
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eJ ol SL COR Ul, Gé leas Hyls [...] Gl s2 


s2 [Concerning ...] and your awards, give them to another than me; 
and concerning the writing, I will read it unto you 


924.5 ST: Indirect Object (iO) Preceded by la 
The indirect object (iO) which serves as the receiver of another object (O) is 
commonly introduced in the sTs by the preposition Ja. It is generally placed 
after the verb and before the direct object in the sts, thus concurring with 
the word order typical of cA.?? If this practice is not upheld in the sts, both 
Arabic translators normally restructured the clause so that the translated text 
adheres to the common word order of cA. That is, the clause constituent which 
serves as the receiver of another object is placed directly after the verb and 
before the received object. Indirect objects preceded by /a in the sts may be 
rendered in the Arabic translations as a second direct object depending on the 
selected verb. 

(14)?! In 1:9 the V-O-iO order in the sT is converted into a V-iO-O order in 
Sinai Ar. 1s0 that the receiving object “to Daniel” is placed before the received 
(direct) objects: 


Leud emia whaa, eee aso P 
4m) 9 pe 835^ Jula Ay! c? S1 


P X And God granted mercy and compassion to Daniel 
sı And God granted to Daniel love, grace and compassion 


(15)?? In 2:17 the iO-O-V order in the st is converted in Sinai Ar. 2 so that the 
receiving object is placed after the verb and before the received object: 


30 In Hebrew the indirect object is marked with the preposition /a. In Biblical Aramaic (as in 
Syriac) lə likewise serves to introduce the receiver of another object but also to mark the 
direct object, see Rosenthal, A Grammar of Biblical Aramaic, pp. 38-39, $79. 

31 The mr exhibits a different construction and is not comparable here. See also 2:46 where 
the O-V-iO order of the sTs is converted in both manuscripts (note that the infinitive verb 
is omitted and the direct object rendered as a prepositional object in both manuscripts): 

mi asio ioc iaoa aaia PO A? 12932 TAN PHAN ANN MT 
ols Ae d ply s2 Xm lad ply s 

32 This in contrast to Yefet who preserved the word order (Margoliouth, A Commentary, 
p.v) 

US re xU ley Us LR, v 
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pTin ND? nhan my NU D TUTO) MT 
>l JU, lore» Lie els S2 


MT and to Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah his companions he made 
the thing known 
S2 and he told Hananiah and Azariah and Mishael the information 


(16)33 In 2:9 the selected Arabic verb in both manuscripts takes what is the 
indirect object in the sTs (lit. “to me") as a direct object and introduces the 
direct object in the sts by the preposition bi. The receiver of the objects is 
placed before the received object in both manuscripts: 


A atm ele ee P conos Dong? MT 


cuo jul Gore My s2 gu Gob s 


MT/P only, the dream tell me sı so give me my vision 
s2 only, tell me the interpretation of my vision 


(17)?^ If the indirect object in the sTs constitutes a complete clause as in 
4:22, it is usually placed after the verb but also after the direct object in the TTs: 


In Sinai Ar. 1 the direct object in the sT is omitted. For further examples, see: 
réalsal andu irar Wo le op o nyTim RINY NWA TT MAT DY MT 2:30 
obs) dert Mall dad Ss S2 45, Gos! qp ot AI dad os S1 
See also Sinai Ar. 2 in 2:25 where the sentence is restructured so that the indirect object of 

the sT is placed directly after the verb and before the direct object in the TT: 
loy, oly, JI x s2 ypTim N220? NUS MT 

33  Incontrast to Yefet who preserved the word order (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. ^»): 
d ys eJ os Y 
For additional examples see: 

NIDN NIA? NWO NID DTR YI MT 2:24 


mese eala iraa ealo pro ul eee P 
ahl ls gly asb AI Je seal o; sı 

leats ely, edb L d geal oy s2 

aw eala eiar PO yT xzdno saws “TMT 2:25 
Lbs» bag LJ! pA s2 Mell oy cll drip si 


34 In contrast to Yefet who preserved the word order (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. 4Y): 


Updos Jey Gols Y 
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UD cys sy si cul den cM PO nnm iy UrqDp MT 
Ley Gal aba s2 


MT/P and to whomsoever He will, he gives it s1/52 he /brings/gives/ it to 
whomsoever He will 


9.1.6 sr: Adverbial Verb—tT: Verb Adverbial 
If an adverb or adverbial phrase precedes the verb it relates to in the STs, it is 
normally placed after the verb in both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2. 

(18)95 2:5 (note the change of voice and person): 


acomahdh xc pr P  D72UDD PATI MT 


MT/P You will be cut into pieces 


Wo fall Gb sz Lael Lael (cala s 


sı I will certainly cut you into pieces 
s2 So I will indeed cut you into limbs 
(19)36 2:39 


TIN NN ANN 1090 DPA TANI MT 
win euan dine hailo pand unida P 


MT/P And after you shall arise another kingdom inferior to you 
DTE d ia» v Qs S2 Ngo pp S K Jw e) $1 


S1 And another king shall arise after you which is inferior to you 
S2 And a king shall arise after you which is inferior to you 


See also 4:14: 
US gel dew s2 Us Als si coulda eaga cra Po nay RAY OTID MT 
35 In contrast to Yefet who preserved the word order (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. \°): 
blew clas hd 

See also 4:20: 
andar exit ea mari ias P PAV NVR IWY pp O03 MT 
o2 d Vires bel M i s2 GV lulio» s 

36 In contrast to Yefet who preserved the word order (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. Y ^): 

dhe dal e zl OSL pë Jiws Y 
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(20)? 2:44 
Asoc ed ums ehala P o vannn x? novo "131200 MT 
MT/P akingdom which shall never be destroyed 
lal Aus Vsus s2 lal oe YS s 


S1 a kingship/king which shall never be destroyed 
s2 a kingdom which shall never be destroyed 


9.2 Clause Linkage 


Clauses in Biblical Aramaic, Biblical Hebrew, and the highly imitative Syriac 
language of the Peshitta of Daniel, are frequently linked by the conjunction wa 
and in the Hebrew part also by way (-yiqtol). The relative sparseness of clearly 
subordinating conjunctions in the biblical narrative occasionally causes an 
ambiguous interrelatedness between clauses. If a translator into Arabic aims 
at strict formal equivalence between sT and TT, he or she may in many cases 
employ the Arabic conjunctions wa or fa which encompass also the nuance 
of logical or temporal sequentiality. However, translators who wish to achieve 
immediate semantic clarity in the TT, like those of Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2, 
are more likely to select the clause linkage which is perceived as contextu- 
ally proper on an ad hoc basis. The first part of the present section sT: Clauses 
Linked by wa|/way (9.2.1) focuses on the treatment of wa/way clauses in the sTs 
in the Arabic translated texts. The next section, Asyndetic Clause—Syndetic 
Clause (9.2.2), treats the transformation of syndetic clauses in the sT into asyn- 
detic clauses in the TT or vise versa. In ST: Temporal Adverbials and Concessive 
Conjunctions (9.2.3) we concentrate on the rendition in the TTs of other types 
of clause linkage in the sts. As will become evident, there is a trend espe- 
cially in Sinai Ar. 1 to link clauses in the TT with the multifunctional conjunc- 
tion fa when concessive conjunctions or temporal link adverbials are used in 
the sT. 

Clauses linked by various subordinating conjunctions in the sTs, primarily 
the conjunction ser in Hebrew, di in Aramaic and da in Syriac, is presented 
next. They are sorted under the headings Attributive Relative Clauses (9.2.4), 


37 Yefet likewise placed the adverbial after the verb (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. Y*): 
AW a Y uel us Y 
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Complement Clauses (9.2.5) and Adverbial Clauses (9.2.6). Finally, the rendition 
of Conditional Clauses (9.2.7) in the Arabic translated texts is treated. 


9.21 ST: Clauses Linked by wa/way 
The basic storyline is in Biblical Hebrew upheld by way-yiqtol (i.e. wa(y) + the 
short imperfect form) clauses while in Biblical Aramaic this function is essen- 
tially played by the wa + qətal (perfect) syntagm.39 The Syriac Peshitta normally 
represents both such constructions with wa + qatal (perfect). The main Arabic 
equivalent of this clause linkage is fa + qatala (perfect) though wa + qatala 
may assume a similar function.?? The Arabic conjunction tumma may be used 
in a similar manner. It implies “succession at an interval" and is often applied 
to mark a clear temporal distance between two actions or events, though fa 
may reflect an equivalent meaning.^? In the Hebrew Bible, digressions from 
the basic storyline are customarily marked by wa + (-x) qatal (i.e wa + (a noun) 
+ perfect).?! Since there is no real equivalent of the Hebrew way-yiqtol syntagm 
in Syriac, different constructions are employed in the Peshitta in such cases. 
Itis clearthat neither the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 nor that of Sinai Ar. 2 aimed 
at consistently producing a mirror translation of the clause linkage in the sT. 
Instead, they selected the Arabic linkage that seemed to reflect the function of 
such a construction— be it subordinate or coordinate—in each specific con- 
text regardless of formal equivalence in the sT.*? The same contextual variety 
is attested in the TTs when wa + the imperfect form of the verb is employed 


38 For clause linkage in Biblical Hebrew, see B. Isaksson, et al., Circumstantial Qualifiers in 
Semitic: The Case of Arabic and Hebrew (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2009), p. 44. 

39 For the relation between Hebrew way-yiqtol and Arabic fa-qatala, see Isaksson, et al., 
Circumstantial Qualifiers, p. 43. According to Wright, wa basically connects words and 
clauses that are "simple co-ordinative", is used where the second describes a state, to 
express circumstantiality etc. while fa normally "connects two clauses, showing either 
that the latter is immediately subsequent to the former in time, or that it is connected 
with it by some internal link, such as cause and effect", see Wright, A Grammar vol. 1, 
pp. 290-91, $366 and ibid., vol. 2, pp. 330-33, $183. 

40 Wright, A Grammar vol. 1, p. 293, $367. 

41 Isaksson, et al., Circumstantial Qualifiers, p. 43. 

42  Toacertain extent the functions of fa, wa and tumma overlap and the nuance of temporal 
or logical sequentiality and contemporariness may become ambiguous. For instance, in 
11-2:4 a way-yiqtol syntagm occurs 27 times in the MT. In the Peshitta these are rendered 
into wa + perfect all but three times. As mentioned above, the perceived relation between 
actions and events is often highly individual. Suffice it to say that all four Arabic transla- 
tors used both fa and wa but to various degrees. Most extreme are the two Jewish tradi- 
tions, where Yefet used fa only nine times but Saadiah 20 times. Consequently Yefet used 
wa 18 times as opposed to Saadiah who used it five times. In Sinai Ar. 1 fa is used 50% more 
often than wa while in Sinai Ar. 2 both are used as frequently. Cf. Polliack on the interplay 
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in the sts. Below I present examples of where the translators rendered wa/ 
way constructions into Arabic fa, wa and tumma constructions (ex. 21-26) and 
when clauses linked by wa/way in the sts are linked by a subordinating con- 
junction in the TT (ex. 27-29).^? 

(21)^^ If two actions or events in the sT appear to be contemporary, circum- 
stantial, or in close temporal sequence, the translators often connected them 
with the Arabic wa. In 1:14 both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 employ (fa...) wa + 
perfect to represent Hebrew way-yiqtol and Syriac wa + perfect linkage: 


MWY wm nem nmn aT? oF) yaw MT 
win uia Lair’ í6030 nam amdi andara P 


MT/P So he hearkened unto them in this matter and tried them ten days 


el! $e Er reps sı 
eu e eei epo fds eee sz 


sı So he obeyed them and/in that he tried them ten days 
S2 So he hearkened unto them and accepted their opinion and/in 
that he tried them ten days 


(22)^6 In the sts, the second clause in 1:17 is linked to the first clause (wa + 
noun + perfect) by a wa + noun + perfect construction, apparently to express 


between fa and wa in the translations of Saadiah, Yefet and Yeshu'a, The Karaite Tradition, 
p. 107. 

43 The terms ‘perfect’ and ‘imperfect’ will henceforth be applied to denote the morphologi- 
cal form of the verb, with the exception of the Hebrew syntagm way-yiqtol which is main- 
tained. The Hebrew corpus is not large enough (Daniel 12:4) to examine the rendition of 
wa-qatal and way-yiqtol in Sinai Ar. 2 in a thorough manner but running notations will be 
offered in the examples. 

44 Like Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. -): 

eU EAS meres du lie (mele 3e Y 

45 For alternate renderings, cf. 8.6. 

46 Like Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. **): 

d Pb Jul, Mey Le K sty, X à Blei eem)! OW fM, y 
pesos 

See also 3:374 where we are told that the leaders of Babylon gathered for the dedication 

of the image and, while standing there, “the herald cried with a load voice”. Both manu- 

scripts employ wa: 
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contrast. In both Sinai Ar. 1 and in Sinai Ar. 2 the two clauses are linked with an 
Arabic wa + perfect construction:^? 


TAIM 3507593 Yaw VTA OKA DD? IN DRVINY n?ND OTN MT 
TD pan 5m 


cs axo har vole Caml sms Lomo Sie ale eno P 
eo lass eam ash Leura emasa aw Ys 


MT/P Now as for these four youths, God gave them knowledge and skill 
in all learning and wisdom; and/while Daniel had understanding 
in all visions 


JU. o5; * Le» IS, "T «lel, JW ay! P S1 
MP SD" 


S1 and God gave Daniel and his friends understanding and wisdom 
and skill in all writing; and/while Daniel was interpreting visions 


ife, CE JK Les Ley dey YI GLU! Sog ala all Lael, s2 
b» Kaw el o5 


S2 and God gave these four young men both skill and understanding 
in all writing and wisdom; and/while Daniel was explicating every 
vision 


2 RIP NID [4] WTI OP] "T ND? ap? PANPI MT 
Laso eo wiata [4] eS ignas morri ral. Aana) aam erano P 
Goll cobs [4] 4.5 opty JUS & b pars sı 
Wyre lai gabl coals [4] go le. s2 
47 Forthe rendering of kana, cf. 9.6.2. 
48 Ins: js 
49  ForcA b », see Blau, GCA vol. 1, p. 85, § 1114, and R. A. Stapleton, An Edition of the Book of 
Daniel and Associated Apocrypha in Manuscript Sinai Arabic 1 (PhD dissertation submit- 
ted at Brandeis University, 1988), p. 36, n. 72 concerning the spelling of this word in Sinai 
Ar. 1. 
5o = Forca+ Ys. 
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(23)°! If two clauses seem to be in a temporal or logical relation in the sTs, 
both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 generally link them with fa. Compare for instance 
11 where the clauses are linked by way-yiqtol in the Hebrew and wa + perfect in 
Syriac and where Arabic fa + perfect is employed in both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai 
Ar. 2 to express temporal sequence "and (then)": 


Moy àv ow 5az715p ARITA 83 [...] WOW NW MT 
miwa airia) Aasi Waly Ionan ehe [...] did duro P 


MT/P In the third year [...] came Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon 
unto Jerusalem and besieged it 


s pai Moy di d le us cz LEE XS s 


sı In year three [...] came Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon unto 
Jerusalem and (then) besieged it 


nok dg di eb Ab vb com a aNG s2 


s2 In the third year [...] approached Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon unto Jerusalem and (then) besieged it 


(24)52? In xu both Arabic translators employed fa + perfect to represent a 
way-yiqtol linkage in the Hebrew text and a wə + perfect in the Syriac text to 
mark temporal sequentiality: 


DRIT "DN" [..n] TT WT S NY ONAT? DOT SU "DN" MT 
87AN 


[...1] eala a a eec Mos Leud aam S3 aa P 


EEA Lesi wma 


MT/P And the chief of the officers said unto Daniel: I fear my lord the 
king [...11] And Daniel said to /the steward/Monesar 


51  Incontrast to Yefet who applied wa (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. €): 
52 LikeYefet: ol. gil (1 JUS JUS [. ..] (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. ^). 
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dla [... n] LSI (A C cel Gl JU Le NI 2 Jb; s 


sı And the chief of the trustees said unto Daniel: I fear my lord the king 
[...11] And (then) Daniel said to Manasar 


JUS [...11] AII (eA or cel Gl el JLI GE Jl s2 
s : t Kore 


s2 And the chief of the servants said unto Daniel: I fear my lord the king 
[ ...11] And (then) Daniel said to Malasar 


(25)53 The Arabic conjunction tumma is occasionally used in both manu- 
scripts (more frequently in Sinai Ar. 2) to mark what is perceived as a clear tem- 
poral distance between two actions or events.5*^ Compare the use in Sinai Ar. 1in 
2:44 of tumma + imperfect as the equivalent of the Syriac wa + noun + imperfect: 


east anh ma elo haali enla awha aoid eie P 


P but it shall break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms and it 
shall stand for ever 


AI She esa BUE COSE os CA, ey s Gy s 


sı but through it he shall conquer and all these kingdoms shall be 
destroyed. Then his kingdom shall last for ever 


53 + Seealso 113: 
TTaroy ny nen WRI) [...] win maso wr. MT 
wia BA aad tam due’ mass vento [...] ehar eee P 
cab b sae fail EL] kell dE, s 
c£ gil DEW Je eL. [pn Ji Bil e s2 
54 There are examples where tumma is used even though there is no clear temporal dis- 


tance. Compare Sinai Ar. 1 in 3:22 (paraphrased): 


dues nam WX Sada homin eal dion My P 
XU oe 4b Me Id od JE si 


And Sinai Ar. 2 in 2:34-35 (here tumma is representing be[’|dayin, cf. 9.2.3): 
NBO NIM NTI PT PNA [...35] IA MM MT 


Jil all Gal È [3s] LE cuba s2 
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(26)55 After the setting of the background to the Daniel narratives in 1:3 
the MT displays a way-yiqtol construction which is reflected in Sinai Ar. 2 by 
tumma + perfect to mark temporal distance: 


1508» T790 WN [...3] mrmnrT20 primns INP JIN ppm. MT 


MT And the Lord gave Jehoiakim king of Judah into his hand [ ... 3] And 
the king spoke unto Ashpenaz 


cà AI IB P ...s] og. A ply Gl dels sz 


s2 And the Lord delivered Jehoiakim king of Judah [...3] Then the 
king spoke unto Ashpenaz 


(27)96 The conjunction wa may, if contextually sound, be represented in the 
manuscripts by a subordinating Arabic conjunction.*" In 2:49 both TTs exhibit 
the subordinating conjunction ‘an + imperfect which clarifies the relation 
between the two clauses linked by wa + perfect in the sTs: 


55  Incontrast to Yefet who employed wa (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. *): 
[...] SLAY AJI Jbg Y 
See also Sinai Ar. 2 in 1:6-7: 
Donen Ww nj» ove [7] wn ONDA nn ONYT mw YB Dol M) Me 
ninw 


L1 pall ele PL È [7] hay bier Ley dub law a ot etd OG s2 
SF! 
56 . Yefetalso employed a subordinating conjunction in 2:49 but preserved the perfect form of 
the source verb (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. Yx): 
der pe EA Mh take ILE Je S ge Ullal oe cl Jul, Y 
See further examples: 
malasar Wiad wer eama mim sis BNO P 5:21 


29) Je otal JT te a tel a ely osa 

PvP] AND RUSTON? NMI OPN WNIT DTR WY MT 6:2 

57 In the relevant Hebrew corpus (Daniel 1-2:4), there are no examples of a way-yiqtol 
linkage being rendered into an Arabic subordinating conjunction. 
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TIT? [...] or RIOT NVA ONT! MT 

wind [...] Neo also e? 5 Max P 

MT/P And Daniel requested of the king and he appointed Shadrach [.. .] 
Ll akl llo o! AJ (M QUIS Cea s 


S1 And Daniel requested of the king to appoint his friends Shadrach 


S2 And Daniel asked of the king to appoint Shadrach [...] 


(28)58 In 119 /attaà + imperfect is selected in Sinai Ar. 1 to represent a Syriac 
wa + imperfect: 


Nasa .AsÓ 30 cma mA nob As mäa maa P 


P And he shall set his face toward the strongholds of the land; and 
he shall stumble and fall 


Uli eue b> o2 M RAS de agay Judd m 


S1 And (then) he shall turn his face against the strongholds of the 
land until he shall be defeated and overthrown 


(29)? In 2:9 the subordinating conjunction kay + imperfect is employed in 
Sinai Ar. 2 as the equivalent of the Aramaic wa + imperfect construction, thus 
the Arabic rendition clearly marks purpose: 


58 . Seealso Sinai Ar.1 in: 
x aaa eala iraa ol Mu isis eala po eS Senso b 2:16 
[J pbs ob ash > o bs ol atl Ce), sı 
ub A ce tm id si 21 Ahar Assia smala andua P1155 
59 In contrast to Yefet who selected wa (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. V3): 
Qa. ogai OI dels d. 5 ptal S 


See also 4:24: 
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"unnm TWI T VUN È now sponso MT 


MT so tell me the dream, and I shall know that you can declare unto me 
its interpretation 


Vot dos K del Fishes Jets Gat o s2 


S2  buttell me the interpretation of my vision so that I will know that 
you tell me its interpretation 


9.2.  Asyndetic Clause—Syndetic Clause 

At times the translator especially of Sinai Ar. 1 chose not to reflect a conjunc- 
tion in the sT at all, thus converting a syndetic clause into an asyndetic one. 
This generally applies to clauses linked by wo in the Peshitta and often occurs 
in direct speech (or as part of a larger syntactic restructuring), so as to add to 
the dramatic aspect of the text (30-31).9? At other times, a conjunction with 
no correlation in the sT is added in both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 (ex. 32-33). 
Additions or omissions of conjunctions seem to occur rather sporadically 
(cf. however conditional clauses, 9.2.7) and it should suffice to say here that 
the clause linkage is subjected to the interpretation and stylistic preferences 
of the translator.e! 


(30)8? 2:4 


PID npTé3 Tom Poy raw ayn NDI. MT 
ugly AWS Ayre Ol Mell lel lle nt! Sy s2 


* For the long singular imperative form of weak verbs, see 9.7.3 below. 

60 Other types of clause linkage in the sr may also be rendered asyndetically in the TT. In 1:3 
the indirect speech clause introduced by the conjunction da in the Peshitta is asyndeti- 
cally linked in Sinai Ar. 1 where it is rendered as direct speech instead: 

Lime sin a duis Kimi 34 (Are als veo ë P 

due don ade d US all ghe JAN ALS! Sb, si 

Asyndetic introduction of direct speech is not uncommon in the Arabic narrative, see 
Isaksson, et al., Circumstantial Qualifiers, p. 40. 

61 Among the Karaites, Yefet's translation stands out in the preservation of Hebrew asynde- 
sis, see Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, p. 148. 

62 See also 2:11 where the clause linked by wa in the sTs is asyndetically linked: 

N37D DTR ANN TPR N? DID)» ITP ONU npn RN MT 
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waw Qi» miraa wiad ees ve P 
Lost ea 3 T No S1 


P and tel your servants the dream and we will declare the 
interpretation 
sı tell us your vision. We will bring you its interpretation 


(31) 112 
edes V caldta wins pods wiad Lair’ éi P 


Ball cyt eal el ijo aces s 


P Try your servants ten days and let them give us pulse 
S1 Try your servants ten days. Feed us with fruit! 


(32) In contrast, the asyndetically linked clause in the MT is transformed 
into a syndetic clause in Sinai Ar. 2 in 2:24. Here the conjunction wa-lakin is 
introduced in order to separate and establish the relation between the two 
clauses: 


NINN N27D? NWI NIA OTP VT TANDIR >32 WIN? MT 


MT destroy not the wise men of Babylon; bring me in before the king 
and I will declare unto the king the interpretation 


lebab aby, ond AJI Lle Jeol Fy pl IR suai MES 


s2 destroy not the wise men of Babylon but bring me in before the king 
and I will declare unto him his vision and its interpretation 


reals oxo mwasi dul rina ; os Ice eal eo P 


a Ly Jol gets Y eae pl aM sı 
& E ol dol ai Y glee al ALI ae fas gill aY gilly s2 
This in contrast to Yefet who preserved the conjunction (Margoliouth, A Commentary, 
p. M): 
brt gil uel ed Aly esl ye le css AJI (3! asa Y 
63 For the long singular imperative form of weak verbs, see 9.7.3 below. 
64 dolin the MS. 
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(33)65 Where the biblical narrative may signal the introduction of a major 
break, such as a new story, by asyndetic linkage, both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 
often exhibit a conjunction, mostly tumma.99 Compare 3:1: 


am^ OY Tay RDN WIT MT 
MINIT 3» ral. xax. mal» Isan P 

MT/P Nebuchadnezzar the king made an image of gold 
BS ye YES ad U pai cz E E sı 


S1 Then Nebuchadnezzar the king stood up and made an image of 
gold 


^ 


Caden eo d JAI ob cz LJ Olé s2 
s2 Then the king Nebuchadnezzar made for himself a statue of gold 


(34)67 The introduction of direct speech is normally not marked with any 
specific particle or conjunction in the Hebrew and Aramaic Daniel narrative 
and hence not in the Peshitta. In Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 such a clause is 


65 In contrast to Yefet who reflected the asyndetic linkage (Margoliouth, A Commentary, 
p. YY): 
bed Lo JE Abel poles Y 
66 It should be remembered that asyndesis is uncommon in the Arabic storyline and that 
under such circumstances we can therefore expect such additions, cf. Isaksson, et al., 
Circumstantial Qualifiers, p. 40. 
67 Incontrast to Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. Vo): 
— ke ALI re Jus x 
See also the following examples: 
NTIN IN DDIN w'TU25 TARI NIDN AW MT 2:5 
does edla m bir il ira eal ea P 
Ly JE cil BGI UB, oth AI obb s2 
DRV w2on7"7 NTI TARI NIDN DTP ONYT DIU. MT 2:27 
AM eals wie also oan tara Lear ea P 
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nevertheless regularly marked with "inna (+ suffixed pronoun), when it follows 
the verb qdla, as expected in CA. This is in opposition to the practice observed 
in the translations attributed to Yefet. The particle inna is usually not employed 
in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 if direct speech is introduced by a jussive, impera- 
tive, vocative particle or by an interrogative particle or phrase.®* Compare 2:3 
where in both manuscripts direct speech is introduced by the particle ‘inna 
which follows the verb gala despite the lack of formal equivalence in the sTs: 


dow sal» eala Qaem veo P ONY DDN Tan DIY NNI MT 
MT/P And the king said unto them: I have dreamed a dream 


S1 And he said unto them: I have seen a vision 
s2 And the king said unto them: I have seen a vision 


9.2.3 ST: Temporal Adverbials and Concessive Conjunctions 

Besides wə/way several other conjunctions and temporal adverbials serve to 
link clauses in the biblical narrative. Though these various kinds of linkages 
have more literal equivalents in Arabic, both translators, but especially that of 
Sinai Ar. 1, commonly rendered them into fa. 


Mall As ug LJ I LL Jul» JE s1 
Mall ace JU coll ol Jis Hal pilo OLB sa 


In 6:17 only Sinai Ar. 1 exhibits "inna: 
ADDS TNN T TION DRT) DN) NIDN TY MT 
alá duns nade Leud iara cals ens P 
dt cdl a M Ol OUI AJI Jes — si 
eA Ji; Y il AY AII A Jb, s2 
Sometimes the particle di/da is employed in the st to introduce direct speech in which 
case ‘inna is used in the TT. Compare 6:6 where direct speech is marked with di in the MT 
while in the Peshitta the clause is linked asyndetically. Both manuscripts apply "inna: 
pasar el Qoid ISK Eero PO NIYI N? T PINN TIN NOQATUN MT 
Cols 22 bl paal Aal Ils s2 Ae YU b eJ s1 
68 Itis not always clear when ‘inna serves to indicate indirect speech (“he said that the 
man") and direct speech (“he said: The man"). For a discussion on "inna and its relation 
to the verb qála, see E. Badawi, et al. Modern Written Arabic: A Comprehensive Grammar 
(London: Routledge, 2004), pp. 711-12. It is nevertheless assumed that the two manu- 
scripts generally follow the sts in this regard. 
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In the Aramaic part, the temporal link adverbial (be)édayin, which is repre- 
sented in Syriac by hayden, is mainly used to mark temporal sequentiality.5? 
Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 employ fa in the vast majority of such cases although 
occasionally it is varied by wa, tumma, and, rarely, hina[']idin. In Sinai Ar. 2 
adverbial phrases such as “nda dalika are also attested. In contrast, this adverb 
is generally rendered by the Arabic Aina'idin in Yefet's translation, a more spe- 
cific translational option. 
(35)"9 In 627 fa is selected in both manuscripts: 


NIT? PND WN NIPA INA MT 
Leu ,masdura val ir’ eum P 

MT/P Then the king commanded, and they brought Daniel 
BEY Gols NASI pb s2 JUl Gb ub s 


S1 And (then) he commanded and (then) he brought Daniel 
S2 And (then) the king commanded and Daniel was brought 


(36)” In 3:30/97, however, options that clearly express temporal distance 
are employed: 


69 The Aramaic phrase Kol-qóbel danah sometimes expresses temporality. In such cases it is 
often rendered by hayden or bah-ba-sata@ in the Peshitta and by fa or some other tempo- 
ral adverbial in the Arabic manuscripts: 
maha mri ales rasta pbo PO RIDI DUO UDTIN2?D NITIR Mr 6:10 

LE tale NS se iai S2 VIX HS S1 
NuU qypi oia aon NIT OIRD MT242 


Vo nea NO. YN oY30 burvsiat aisée malos erm P 
laai Loe AJI nee AWS ad s2 ^ alae Ailg AJI ead sı 
70 In contrast to Yefet who applied a more literal option (Margoliouth, A Commentary, 
p. 
JUI» lyle- AJI JG Joc Y 
See also 2:25 (for the added verb in Sinai Ar. 1, cf. 5.1.1—2): 
PNT? ID NAAN WS UIN MT 
Leui aae heas Wain pbo P 


dela ex Jb s2 abo JUI e» inb sı 
71 Similarly to Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. YV): 
po ea AJI nc Y 
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va eal onm ero PO TIT) nya NZD PINI MT 


MT/P Then the king promoted Shadrach 
Cose AI uae ANS Xe, sz C324 pbs UI ol E S1 


S1 Then the king promoted Shadrach 
S2 And at that the king promoted Shadrach 


Several other adverbial expressions in the sTs are often rendered by fa in the 
Arabic manuscripts. For instance, the Aramaic/Syriac phrase bah-sa‘ata’/bah 
ba-Sat@ “in that hour" or beh-zimna'|beh ba-zabna@ “in that time" (in the MT 
also ba-'iddana") commonly introduces clauses in the biblical narrative. It may 
be rendered more literally in the manuscripts by the adverbial expression 
s@atahu “in that hour" or fi dalika al-waqt “in that time" but just as often by the 
conjunction fa. 

(37)? In 315 the Aramaic/Syriac phrase bah-sa'áta'|bah ba-sat@ introduces 
an apodosis. The conjunction fa is employed in the Arabic TTs: 


RATE? NTI PANY? ian NDDU-33 MT 
Am tals adhe aX cashzh wharo no P 


MT/P Inthe same hour you shall be cast into the midst of a burning fiery 
furnace 


8J354Jl LI 394> à fn. gb sı 
Bl osl SoA KE s 


sı And (then) I will cast you into the burning fiery pit 
s2 And (then) you will be cast into the midst of a burning fiery furnace 


See also Sinai Ar. 2 in 3:19: 
Las NWS Xe Lal cx Nb s2 RAD YANTAITIAPINA MT 
72 In contrast to Yefet who applied a more literal option (Margoliouth, A Commentary, 
p. Yo): 
[L Jors 39! G Y 
73 The future marker sa is rendered sa, see Blau, GCA vol. 1, p. 68, $8.1. 
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(38)"^ In 4:33 a similar expression in the sTs is rendered into fa in Sinai Ar. 1 
while in Sinai Ar. 2 the expression is translated more literally: 


As MAS or mac mo P COD mj $m NINTAA MT 


MT/P Atthe same time my understanding returned unto me 


dic d! C) Cs] MWS (3 sz dë d! A) s 


sı And (then) my understanding returned unto me 
s2 At that time then my understanding returned unto me 


The Aramaic temporal adverb ka‘an “now” rendered mekkel “therefore” or hasa" 
“now” in the Peshitta is mostly translated either into the Arabic al-āna “now”, 
often preceded by fa, or, again, by fa alone: 

(39)? 4:34 


sar inan ede laco P IWNI TUN [D3 MT 


MT/P Now/Therefore/ I Nebuchadnezzar praise 


74 Compare Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. ov): 
[...] 2391 45 (à Y 
Also: 
PATUS PIMP NITAR nir apa Mr 3:8 
rsd rian asio wharo asa P 
ALNI ys YE, Ips Md Ae» s2 Aydi c Yey alb sı 
In contrast, the more literal option is employed in Sinai Ar. 1 in 3:6: 
mau hors mo P NOM NDDUCA3 qp" Da NIT TN MT 
Byl UI Ugh Jala ($ Ul sb s2 825,1 Ll age! (à dim Ul ul sı 
In 4:30 both Arabic manuscripts exhibit more literal translation options: 
SUITA oy NDD NDN RWW- MT 
reals ionan As dair while wharo as P 
el C4 ob css] NS Gy s2 MW eL. pai C de yall Ge sı 
75  Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. ^Y): 
[...] s tl oM y 
See also 3:15: 
ear eus Qe me P PTY DMN WI MT 


lilung lesus lodge s2 oM Ip dere sı 
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cl wl ce I OYb s2 dal no 24 OVI Gls sı 


Sı So now I Nebuchadnezzar extol 
s2 So now I Nebuchadnezzar glorify 
(40)’° 6:9 


oaa xan&d eals lias P NIN D'pn NIDN WD MT 
MT/P Now/Therefore/, O king, establish the interdict 
lage dole JI Lol OYE s2 AME lige AJ lel pb sı 


S1 So, O king, give a command regarding this 
S2 So now, O king, establish an interdict 


The conjunction used in Aramaic for marking contrast is mostly lahen but also 
baram (a few times bal in the Hebrew parts). The Peshitta usually renders 
lahen into ‘ella’ or balhud (balhod) while baram is part of the Syriac lexicon 
as well. Both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 often represent all these options with 
the Arabic lakin though Sinai Ar. 1 also exhibits fa if there is a logical sequence 
between the clauses. Contrast is sometimes expressed through topicalization 
(ex. 43). 


76  Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. o): 
[.- JM ov y 
See also 5:12: 
rand iraa ody Lesi Las po ngu DWD pM ORT wa MT 
HAL A mul» OV! Joab s2 dob Aido ol ab geo sı 
Note nevertheless the employment in Sinai Ar. 2 of wa in 5:15 (only MT): 
(SLI I foo wy s2 NSIMA YD WR MT 
And in both translations in 2:23: 
TA RPVIMT DYTIN WHY nam NOVI NDOSD MT 
VAM axon nhar e noo A hom haina ases P 
ths obl ges eg. UR esl si 
*CA cos bl JE pl s CL GU cries Sa bly AKH ael il s2 
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(41)” In 2:6 the sts lahen|balhüud is represented by fa in Sinai Ar. 1 and lakin 
in Sinai Ar. 2: 


Maras mizaa Cubs aslo PWIND AWWA NDT? MT 
MT/P only declare unto me the dream and its interpretation 
DT "M Bre (Ns s2 78ate SIL Le ge gsl S1 


sı and so declare unto me what I asked you about 
s2 but declare unto me my dream and its interpretation 


(42)79 In 10:7 both manuscripts represent the sts 'ŭbäl/ell@ with the Arabic 
lakinna: 


DPD n?bin?u ATI Ay MT 


eama dlas eS: mua ele P 


MT/P buta great trembling fell upon them 


PE le? lee? ec» s2 Be iL nee AUR WÍ Sı 


77 Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. ^5): 
Bae edis plal Nn Y 
See also: 
A ator’ resale ee op coins NNN — MT 2:9 


do Job Gre Ky s2 al, Gb 81 
ve ian alo tm Meo Po q?p aW N NI?D D? MT 4:24 
DIVITEM NO sı 


78 For paraphrastic renderings of this kind, cf. 7.1.2. 
79 Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. \ +Y): 
Also: 
ralsal andu irar Apal po TITRINI TTD MT 2:30 


eo pat lal! dad cK, S2 S23) GM gol AUI dad (S, S1 
ales! Ss [o kx Y] sı saae eMe 2:24 (Peshitta only) P 
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S1 but a great trembling fell upon them 
S2 but they became much terrified 


(43)8° Instead of a literal rendering of the conjunction baram in 5:17 the 
object is topicalized in both manuscripts by the employment of ‘amma... fa: 


réalsal ene Win’ eaha pin P RINY NPN NIDI DNA MT 


MT/P nevertheless I will read the writing unto the king 
MN olL ORE Ul, s2 AU elisa RU os 


S1 and concerning the writing, I will read it unto you 
S2 and concerning the writing, I will read it unto you 


9.2.4 Attributive Relative Clauses 
Relative clauses are commonly introduced by ser (or ha and $e) in the Hebrew 
part of Daniel, by di in the Aramaic part and by do in the Syriac translation. In 
CA, as in our manuscripts, the relative pronoun alladt is employed if the ante- 
cedent noun is definite and it is generally conjugated in agreement in number 
and gender with the referent noun (ex. 44—45).8? If the antecedent noun is not 
the subject in the relative clause it is preferably reflected in CA by a resump- 
tive object or prepositional suffix. This tendency is habitually—but far from 
consistently—applied in the manuscripts regardless of whether such elements 
appear in the sT.83 

As expected in CA, neither the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 nor that of Sinai Ar. 2 
employed a relative pronoun when the referent noun is indefinite (ex. 46-47). 


80  Incontrast to Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. o^): 
AN LH al ol ue Y 
81 Seen. 29 above. 
82 The most common deviation from this rule in the TTs is the employment of a singular 
masculine relative pronoun despite the fact that the referent noun is in the plural, cf. 
Blau, GCA vol. 3, pp. 549-51, §. 431-32. Compare Sinai Ar. 1 in 3:12: 
Ass dasa whos. As Lair Bano saad Ïa uad dr P 
ob RI JF je Cte cll Ay 256]! (p a kelas sı 
83 The suffix is frequently omitted also in CA, see Wright, A Grammar vol. 2, p. 323, $175. 
The use of resumptive pronouns in such constructions differentiates Saadiah from the 
Karaites who did not employ a pronoun without a referent in the Vorlage, see Polliack, 
The Karaite Tradition, p. 150. 
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This is in contrast to Yefet who applied a relative pronoun even when the ante- 


cedent noun is indefinite, as demonstrated in relevant footnotes.84 


(44)85 In xu a relative pronoun corresponding to the antecedent noun in 


number and gender is employed in both manuscripts, as is a resumptive pro- 


noun marking the antecedent as the object in the attributive relative clause: 


84 


85 


Do DA WW nin WR AAT oN ONT DN" MT 


Aman 34 miles od) aAA Leur vao P 


When the Hebrew exhibits the definite article before an active participle in order to mod- 
ify its referent, the translator of Sinai Ar. 2 selected the relative pronoun ‘alladi. In con- 
trast, Yefet employed the formal equivalent al (the Peshitta still employs x, in such cases 
wherefore Sinai Ar. 1 is not comparable). Compare Sinai Ar. 2 and Yefet (Margoliouth, A 
Commentary, p. \ +) in 1:13: 


TAT ans ns OORT OT nim PNT TID? NT MT 
2L ele OBE cell oat! SI sls Lame SI sl é s2 


For more examples, see Sinai Ar. 2 in: 
Qi gl si cui, cusa s2 T? TOTOR NPR MATY) MT 10:16 
Sl CH AJL OF oil Val, s2 Nan T3 Db MOW? UTpn) "Pm? MT 9:26 
The definite article may be employed in Sinai Ar. 2 for other sT constructions: 
533 man? nain? NIN un "7 TPINTDY dy ONYT ar DIRI MT 2:24 
Jie US pd ad £2 de dels Joos s2 
The relative pronoun ‘alladi may open complement clauses; a common Middle Arabic 
feature (cf. Blau, GCA vol. 3, pp. 525-28, $409). Compare: 
GU Slatl Glee A qu By 2:29 and AJ! ae JUL. cdl ol JB, 22:27 
oll Al as 
ce? LE o! cub dels 2:45 and ogai Ol y; Gill ly bil, s1 2:9 
See also 3:28/95 where the relative pronouns agree with their antecedent nouns in 
number and gender: 


"nop semina "7 "31132? PH ag Nowy [...] FTW ADS Ta MT 

aladh mara) eaa mac oo taza [...] ix Lammlw am v P 
mala 

ade Qs ixl osle gaë Sle asl CHL] ode al Als si 


ade VS Gill ease by Se foul cel e] claw al abc s2 
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MT/P And Daniel said to /the steward/Manésar/ whom the chief of the 
/officers/trustees/had assigned 


C VI eae 4; SUIS pare JUI JU si 
e eee oY; gill slab. els Jl S2 


S1 And (then) Daniel said to Manasar, whom the chief of the trust- 
ees had appointed 

s2 And (then) Daniel said to Malasar, whom the chief of the ser- 
vants had assigned 


(45)9" In 2:26 a singular feminine relative pronoun is employed in both 
manuscripts but the expected resumptive suffix is dispensed with: 


AWN mm^ ND?n »npTinp 72 TPRI MT 


miraa wi ee Shawa) Pun wars ë P 


MT/P Are you able to make known unto me the dream, which 1 have 
seen, and its interpretation? 


sis Cals idis xo eene si 


$1 Are you able to make known unto me the vision, which I have 
seen, and its interpretation? 


toss cb (gl Ub aus Ol eal s2 


s2 Are you able to make known unto me the vision, which I have 
seen, and its interpretation? 


86  InMs: „æd, probably a copying error. 

87 Compare Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. Y€) and Saadiah (Qafih, Daniel, p. 3n). 

The latter adds a resumptive suffix (cf. n. 83 above): 
ogia D cll pall Bad 558 Hole Y 
RITON NANNI nos NTR DIN IN TPN 9n. SaG 
See also 2:27 where in Sinai Ar. 2, but not in Sinai Ar. 1, a resumptive element is employed 

(for the use of alladiin Sinai Ar. 2, see n. 84 above): 
Arex alir eaae PO ONU NDOT NI MT 
ALII are JU. gil òl s2 AI dy, cil pl o si 
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(46)88 If the referent is indefinite, Gser/di/da in the sts is not formally 
reflected in the TTs. Compare 2:25: 


yTim w3505 NID T mm 7 Nm5jrj03inn2Un MT 
aw eala irar somes daar 15 Q0 IK hare’ ë P 


MT/P Ihave found a man of the children of the captivity of Judah that 
will make known unto the king the interpretation 


S1 Ihave found a man among those who the king brought in captiv- 
ity that will make known to him what the king wants 


baz Mell E Bye Ge gull bl oe Jeu Srey Gl s2 
"TY 


S2 Ihave found aman among the children of the captivity of the sons 
of Judah that will tell the king his vision and its interpretation 


(47)89 Compare further 2:44 where di/da is not reflected: 


88  Incontrast to Yefet who employed ‘alladi (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. YY): 
MS GA pest Cl agg dl s SSL! ys Mey Gey 8 Y 
Compare also: 
mnn? Say N35n n»n T NnUÜa"5p WIN MRR MT 2:10 


waun sars malus dios eese As pie dul P 
ae fed eJ! e Shy pbb Jey o2) YI de Gaal al S1 
AJI aze hus oA lige i obal o2, VI de ual ail s2 
89 In contrast to Yefet who employed ‘alladi (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. Y*): 
AW a Y dell Abe «Gal oM e QURE S 2 à» x 


See also: 
8270 DTR nam PTS N? NIN) TYP? RW TIPO RN MT 2:11 


eals yan casauts dul pea ym wos Mx evo whim P 
& 9% Ul del pti Y ele al s2 & Ly Jol eda Y ehe pl SY sı 
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DINDO NY pag? "71290 NAW now mp [...] MT 
Asoc e uA easluo emar ole pins...) P 


MT/P [...] shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom which shall never 


be destroyed 
lal aus Y d GL eds Ew.. .] sı 
lal i Y K l all ebl] s 
S1 [...] the King of heaven sent forth a kingship which shall never be 
destroyed 
S2 [...] shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom which shall never 
be destroyed 


9.2.5 Complement Clauses 

The conjunction @ser in Hebrew, drin Aramaic and do in Syriac may also serve 
to introduce a complement clause (a substantive clause). In CA, such clauses 
are introduced by the particle ‘an + the subjunctive of the verb when following 
a modal auxiliary verb, a verb of requests or emotions, etc. When a comple- 
ment clause follows verbs of perception, information, knowing, etc. or when 
introducing a nominal clause such as “it is (a fact) that’, the particle anna + a 
noun in the accusative or a pronominal suffix is used in CA. 

The conjunctions "inna, ‘anna and ‘an are often mixed in Middle Arabic 
texts which should be taken into consideration in the examples below.9?? To 
the extent that the unvocalized manuscripts may supply us with such informa- 
tion, the practice in both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 generally accords with the 
preferred rules of ca. In this connection, see also the rendering of infinitive 
construct clauses (9.4). 

(48)?! In 2:16 both manuscripts display an ‘an + imperfect construction after 
a verb of request: 


9o Blau, A Handbook, p. 53, $130. 
91 Similar to Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. ^): 
C35 abe Ol AJI cs Cb, de JUI», Y 
See also 1:8 where the complement clause following a verb of request is rendered by 
ol * Y by both translators: 
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AIAN P T NDOT NYD op ONT] MT 
cal Mu isis also poo eS. Leura P 


MT/P Then Daniel /went in and/@/ desired of the king that he would 
give him time 


Meld ast Ol dley[...] s2 oy òl adl obj] s 


S1 [...] and (then) requested from him that he would grant him a 
delay 
S2 [...] and asked of him that he would give him time 


(49)? In 318 the particle anna, suffixed with a pronoun in first person plu- 
ral, is used to introduce the complement clause following a verb of knowing: 


MD NIMR PORD "7 8250 TD Ny? WT MT 
euala re veda eal Ao ea amA P 


MT/P be it known unto you, O king, that we will not serve your gods 


eg Grate pe bl LUI Gel deb s2 Agl iale é Ul deb sı 
sı So know that we will not serve your god 
$2 So know, O king, that we will not serve your gods 


THAD ansa Deane b Wwe JIV DNIT DUM MT 
walr eX ala e Masc mM munis Leur amo P 
AI ele cs UY Ol anti G Jll Jab sı 


92 Similarly to Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. ¥°): 


cle gå o YO das OK pla? y 
See also 4:6: 
vbr aian edle some scien 3 P T POT P ma TNT DN MT 
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(50)93 In 5:14 the complement clause following a verb of information is 
introduced by anna: 


Ta Pay mo "T poy noD MT 
ES our einn eee warn vals (car P 
MT/P Ihave heard of you that the spirit of the gods is in you 


urgsall 4 NI CH» Sus ol ks gah sı 


$1 Ithas reached me regarding you that God's holy spirit is in you 
s2 I have been informed that the spirit of gods is in you 


(51)9^ In 2:47 the Peshitta exhibits no formal equivalent for the Aramaic di 
but in both Arabic manuscripts this clause is introduced by ‘anna: 


PIOR FON NIT TINT OWED MT 
mle milk’ asam caamikc’ hran P 
p -e 


MT/P Ofa truth it is, that your God is the God of gods 


93 Similarly to Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. 0^): 

Ad SYM e, Ol He Ces Y 
For more examples, see: 

RWIN MIDNA NOY OWT RON PT? T DITTY MT 4:14 
resins hasla Yomi am Liles eas Canna P 
AN die fe Abe e Yt ol Lu I dad sı 
NUJN MDNI Koy OWT ym IY MT 4:22 
euri ehala emin am Jara coadu ean P 
9253 He je ls MYI Ol dao b> sı 


ur Abe E e as JY Ol dai e s2 
94 Similarly to Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. YY): 


SLY FORA ol & Oe o Y 
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APY dl Spl ol G4 sa di Ed SAW I E s 


S1 It is true that your God is the God of every god 
s2 Ofa truth it is that your God is the God of gods 


9.2.6 Adverbial Clauses 

Yet another function of the Hebrew ‘ser, Aramaic di and Syriac da is to mark 
final or causal subordination of the following clause. In order to explicate 
the interrelatedness of such clauses, the translators of Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai 
Ar. 2 exploited the range of specific Arabic subordinating conjunctions 
which is expected in CA. Examples of this kind are presented in sT:üser/di/ 
da (9.2.61). Another way to introduce causal clauses in the sTs is through the 
Aramaic adverbial phrase kol qóbel di “because that, in as much that" which 
is normally rendered mettul da in the Peshitta. This phrase is represented by 
various semantically equivalent adverbial constructions in the Arabic man- 
uscripts of which a few examples will be presented in the following section 
ST: Causal and Comparative Clauses (9.2.6.2). Clauses introduced by vari- 
ous temporal adverbials in the sts are finally treated under the heading 
ST: Temporal Clauses (9.2.6.3). 


9.2.6.1 ST: aser/di/da 

When an @ser/di/da-clause was understood by our translators to express pur- 
pose or cause, various suitable adverbial constructions introduced by a sub- 
ordinating conjunction were selected in the TTs. The exact function of ‘aser/ 
di/da and subsequently, the choice of construction in Arabic, is not always 
obvious wherefore the Arabic translators exhibit some variation in this regard. 
Suffice it to say that in comparison with Yefet who, if semantically possible, 
preferred to represent GSer/di in the MT with the relative pronoun alladi in 
the TT, the translator of Sinai Ar. 2 often interpreted such clauses as final or 
causal (for Yefet's translation, see relevant footnotes). Just like the translator 
of Sinai Ar. 1 preferred the conjunction fa as the equivalent of several tempo- 
ral coordinating conjunctions or adverbials in the sT, Sinai Ar. 1 displays less 
lexical variation with regard to Gser/di/da clauses than does Sinai Ar. 2. For 
instance, in Sinai Ar. 1 the subordinating conjunction ‘an, the particle ‘inna or a 
coordinating conjunction is employed comparatively often where in Sinai Ar. 
2 a wider spectra of subordinating conjunctions is attested (cf. 9.2.6.2). In this 
connection, see also the rendering of infinitive constructs (9.4). 
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(52)95 In 218 the conjunction wa is employed in Sinai Ar. 1, whereas in 
Sinai Ar. 2 the subordinating conjunction li is applied as the equivalent of the 
Aramaic/Syriac di/da: 


ORAT Tam ND "7 IT AT OW N'DU APN OTA TARVIN? PANN MT 


rM aom ee AS eara eame 710 c mA», 20233 P 
M eaa . Qx2r3 


MT/P that they might ask mercy of the God of heaven concerning this 
secret that/Daniel should not perish/they would not destroy Daniel 


re Y gal aY lda G peaz Ol all la Ole] s 


S1 [and commanded them] to ask God to have mercy upon them 
concerning this great matter and (he would) not destroy them 


Jl» dle Ad all lia eg GES go lal lee) s2 


s2 that they might ask mercy of the God of heaven so that he would 
reveal to them this secret so that Daniel should not perish 


(53)96 In 3:28/95 the subordinated clause in the sTs is introduced by ‘an la in 
Sinai Ar. 1 while it is rendered by /i-la in Sinai Ar. 2: 


eaula eM lom-araX, a2eno P  pno5"N) TAWA MT 


MT/P and have yielded their bodies, that they might not serve 


95 Yefet employed ‘alladi (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. Y -): 
JUl» bgs, 13 LJ cdl 2E da GAS je «Ll eM eB oe cll cles, y 
See also 4:3: 
DTN NAD WAT 33 wan 72 ATR AVI? yo DY IN MT 
130033 resales was Lass eias Camila) o ol ca hana aea — P 
Lys gls God pb ee e ol ab sı 
"Uncertain cb (3! by Jb go eS at L d! tjs ol Spb s2 


rendering. 
96 Yefet employed a subordinating conjunction (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. vv): 


Ogden Yum eee lens Y 
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Opn, SI eerll Jilg s2 leo Yol eeu lybs, sı 


S1 and have prepared their souls that they might not bow down 
s2 and have freely put forth their bodies, in order not to serve 


(54)? In 2:23 Sinai Ar. 1 reflects the di/da-clause in the st by "inna (that 
assumes a causal nuance) while in Sinai Ar. 2 the causative conjunction ‘%d is 
selected: 


"? nam Nn NOQIN "7 ns NIWM NTIN NTIS AYR T? MT 


ehmas nnm sara enm nuoc mma eoe wv P 
A doms moo 


MT/P Ithank You, and praise You, O You God of my fathers, who have 
given me wisdom and might 


97 . Yefet employed alladi (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. Y V): 
By bly AL heel coll eas C UI Y 


ADONI mn "7 Aa n2nvmw5 Dany MT 6:24 


Compare also: 


males wam (imc My mo sadre n eas aca P 
4d Usos OE ail 4 Dl as M x sı 
IY age OE al Jol gy ae ged Yh oL a ut s2 


Sometimes ‘inna is applied in one manuscript and a relative pronoun in the other: 
DP NVI TN] DAYANE NIN WH TA] TANS CHE NY MT 1:10 


emdila M. anas eala sie Qo rw’ Lis P 

ulab oa Klis Klk gal al AJI (eas c Gel Gl sı 

d wtb gs d cl AJI eds c CÓ ul s2 

NOS T NOTIN NDAD [...] TIA KANT nDÜ NY]? MT 2:20 

yo los haina e assa [...] Aa Sims mar amn P 
Sy bly aH ad (gall [...] wl Ale sı 


4 $5 ghlag Saill aK Ob [...] 4 M el bb s2 
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Very al Cl eel My KEI AY ceu ally gl cal si 


sı You, my God and the God of my fathers, You I thank and You I praise. 
Truly, You have given me wisdom and understanding 


9585 Llp aL) rael 3l gels l au a Laslo SLB s2 
S2 And You, O God of the Heavens; God of my fathers, I thank and praise 
since You have given me wisdom and might 


9.2.6.2 ST: Causal and Comparative Clauses 

A common way to mark causality between two clauses in Aramaic is to link 
the dependent part to the main part by the subordinating adverbial phrase kol 
qobel di “because, in as much that" which is normally rendered mettul da in the 
Peshitta. The translator of Sinai Ar. 1 often linked such clauses by the particle 
"inna (or fa-'in “consequently”), but at times employed the clearly subordinat- 
ing options /i-'anna and, rarely, min 'ajli ‘anna. In Sinai Ar. 2 a larger spectrum 
of conjunctions is attested, a few times ‘inna, but more often "id, lianna and 
min 'ajli ‘anna etc. Yefet consistently employed min haytu to represent such 
constructions in the MT, as shown in relevant footnotes. 

When the Aramaic Kol qóbel di instead functions in a comparative manner 
“like, according to" the Peshitta employs aykanna' da. Following its Syriac ST, 
Sinai Ar. 1 generally renders such constructions by using the comparative ele- 
ment Ka as does Sinai Ar. 2 (ex. 57).109 


98 For the spelling of U where ¢¢ is connected with the next word, see Blau, A Handbook, 
P- 35, 826. 


99  IncAco, AI. 
100 The phrase ‘al-dibrat di expressing purpose “to the intent, so that" often represented by 


mettul da in the Peshitta, is usually rendered in the manuscripts by the Arabic semantic 
equivalent li. Compare 2:30: 


réalsal andu wiras Ws eMe op o nyTim Rada NOUS 7 maT oy qn? MT 
obs) der Mall dad Ss S2 Sos! GA ot AI ded Ñ, S1 


In 414 the MT displays ad-dibrat di and the Peshitta only da. Again both manuscripts 
exhibit /i + imperfect: 
emin am AMadea eas ans PO ROY WIDOT NUD YTI T DITTY MT 


Js de V Ol em OE ce de S2 IL e Y ol Le Yl de! S1 
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(55)?! In 3:29/96 the clause introduced by kol qóbel dt/mettul da in the sTs is 
rendered as an independent clause commenced by "innahu in Sinai Ar. 1 but as 
a dependent clause preceded by li-annahu in Sinai Ar. 2: 


MRT? PAT TIS APR MR Np T39 MT 
asara sara pise myie Oui My oP 


MT/P [...their houses shall be made a dunghill] because there is no 
other god that is able to deliver 


oals ol Al dl eno Val s 
Ve ol abun Al dl nw 4Y s2 


S1 No other god is able to deliver 
s2 because there is no other god that is able to deliver 


(56)102 In 5:12 kol qóbel di/mettul də is represented by a clearly subordinated 
conjunction in both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2: 


101 Compare Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. vv): 
alee oe ML jae cdl Sl abl ad Ol Ce c Y 
See further: 
POIR OM Yp "15350703 MT 4:15 
earn rl daala suds samlar My P 


pedis Sas fal oe Jol ual al Jel ye s2 lax l Se Jal IR ob sı 

A huare mam whos Me P co nnanüngorninTp "1525792 MT 6:23 

i> oss d ray so by gda ail sı 

In 2:8 a circumstantial wa-qad construction is employed instead of a subordinated con- 
junction in Sinai Ar. 1: 


silva om vies wader Me Po ND?DCND NTN T finum Tapa MT 
GE BSB Uy MO! Ade 48 SI s2 ce gill ede 26, sı 

102 Compare Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. 9): 
4$ odes [...] Jiss Barry ded ao 48 Cdl m oe Y 


See also Sinai Ar. 1 in 327 (only in P): 


Jes el bYlW OY s al eala gies ende madura A P 
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ma nnanum [...] n?3t1 yn iym ma "1537753. MT 
ma sadre cide claama moro moi lae P 


MT/P forasmuch as a surpassing spirit, and knowledge, and under- 
standing /[...]/2/ were found in him [...Now let Daniel be 


called] 
C323 des Ko Ja otic des SY S1 
ois Jog cil cas Aaaly 4 al Je! (^ 82 
S1 because he found in him surpassing wisdom and knowledge and 
spirit 
S2 because of the skill, and understanding and spirit that what was 


found in him 


(57)!03 In 2:41 the Peshitta employs aykanna da for the MT's kol qóbel di 
which is here clearly used in a comparative manner. In both Arabic manu- 
scripts this linkage is rendered as comparative: 


RPO AONE IWA RIT AMI "7535573 MT 


ula Taga AN ehia duwi nisse P 


MT/P [and there shall be in it of the /firmness/root/ of the iron] /foras- 
much as [just as/ you saw the iron mixed with miry clay 


103 Compare Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. YV): 
ubl GF bk aem Co uel um ce Y 
For further examples see 6:11: 
nn NATE Tap N17 532752 np? np NTIN NDLM MT 
mm (5 nam ania esse eae an sama nuno P 
M3 gs aas Kis olo EM oy Sda Jab si 
E ot des OF GIT oL a gemeg be S2 


In 2:45 a relative pronoun is employed in Sinai Ar. 2: 
128 nuns SHAT mm^ ap o3 MT 


rears bx e ial, emos deer esset P 
päe ol cub Gilly s2 JH o gbil adl eh si 
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CE bee wall cul IG sa oll abl bie co s 


sı Just as you saw the iron mix with the clay 
s2 And just as you saw the iron mixed with clay 


9.2.6.3 ST: Temporal Clauses 
In this section we concentrate on the treatment of a few subordinating tem- 
poral adverbials that link clauses: the adverbial Aramaic/Syriac phrase ad di / 
damm@ do “until that" which is normally reflected as hatta (> or á>) in 
Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2. (ex. 58-59); the Aramaic/Syriac temporal conjunc- 
tion kadi/kad “when” which is commonly rendered by lammá in both manu- 
scripts (ex. 60-61); and the temporal preposition miqsat or liqsat “in the end 
of" in the MT and wa-men batar "and after" in the Peshitta, which in both man- 
uscripts may be rendered into wa-min ba'da “and after’, but which may also be 
represented by a verbal clause introduced in the TT by the temporal conjunc- 
tion lamma (ex. 62). 

(58)9^ The Aramaic/Syriac phrase ‘ad di /‘ddammda@’ da is most often ren- 
dered into Aatta in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2. Compare 4:22: 


rseimanm Males aad ee PO by OU yT TTY MT 


MT/P [and seven times shall pass over you] till you know that the Most 
High rules 


Ll Je V Ol do ge s2 Blas WY ol da b> $1 


sı/s2 tillyou know that the Most High rules 


104 Similarly to Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. 4Y): 
shodl oY cual. ol i á> Y 
For further examples see: 
resin wale am M: sexa Áo PO Ny VOW T YIN TW MT 4:29 
dels de V Ol d ge sa AL s» fall oF dai b> sı 
mals cadlody ei omen ea POY DIM PY DUIUCUDTU MT 4:20 
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(59)!95 See also 4:30: 
WIT Yer ot museos os PO Pw DOUU TTD MT 


MT/P [and his body was wet with the dew of heaven] till his hair was 
grown like eagles' [feathers] 


AM af ean Jib gS sa LAM fy be oai ole le s 


S1 till his hair became like eagles’ feathers S2 till his hair was grown 
like eagles’ feathers 


(60)96 The Aramaic/Syriac temporal conjunction kadi/kad is commonly 
rendered into /amma in both manuscripts. Compare 6:15: 


YNY SDPN TI RDN PIN MT 


car wim euo as als pbm P 
MT/P Then the king, when he heard these words [was sore displeased] 
MNS aan EE dil sn 

S1 So when they saw this s2 So when he heard this 


(61)?? See also 6:1: 


105 Similarly to Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. 9): . 


See also 5:21 where fa is used in Sinai Ar. 1: 


rain wold am Mea ca e Áo PO Ny NIOR DPUTUTPTITLTD MT 
deo al Ol C e ao S2 a) belly Slab Ol ub S1 

In 2:9 different options are applied: 
Je Y gan Ol JS sl tas eam) xe PO NIDUO NITY OT TD MT 


OLY ux LA s2 
106 In contrast to Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. 1°): 
pS lis ga UP LII d Y 
107 In contrast to Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. 14): 
LAN ee; 9$ elt o de Jul», Y 
For further examples see: 


AL à S| WS si mal maid e asa P n220 OTT MT 5:20 
tai (à Soul b s2 
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Nan» WITT YT TP NIT) MT 


eda aride Leur was maa P 


MT/P And when Daniel knew that the writing was signed [he went into 


his house] 
S58 ol JUls el si 
oS Ss ol Jla Je Ub sz 
$1 And when Daniel learned that the writing had been written 
$2 And when Daniel learned that the writing had been written 


(62)199 The temporal preposition miqsat or liqsat “in the end of" in the MT 
and wa-men batar “and after" in the Peshitta, is sometimes represented in the 
manuscripts by the more literal choice wa-min ba'da “and after"!!? At other 


ip mà los Leut aM sin xao (the Peshitta only) 6:21 
digo Mel JUS lob GLI cy bo Lb S 
108 Probably defective spelling of EI cf. Stapleton, An Edition of the Book of Daniel, p. 142, 


n. 43. 
109 In contrast to Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. ¢4): 


phe OE jh ceo! Abell Se de Lh e gl sla Y y 
Compare similar constructions: 


haslo maar me mao) em rea V3 samhna P 2:44 

K LE Me cue A Eds 158 sı 

eals Igan alv Ignani eoa Vos edid duro P23 

Ly gl NO Me ce Hl Aad SOU sı 

BE Cpe jlo les a ba We sa pyr TYY ORA DNIT? NIS? mapa MT 6:21 
l As ois ox cÀe 3$, s2 PRIN POY pi 23 — MT 6a 


110 See for instance 1:15: 


aio nins ANU MWY OM NYP MT 
eiar Cama mus (r6. mem. ths Ea P 
Cel eb eu 8 Le A» s sı 


Je! ebu SI JE? ez pl HS Ae gas 82 
See also Sinai Ar. 2 in 1:18 where a different option is selected (the MT only): 
Je V Leal as qa, s2 DII NPA? MT 
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times, as in 4:26, it is converted into a verbal clause following amma (cf. the 
explication of condensed information in 5.1.3): 


mn Tenn DIP T RNID IDTV Wy In pn NYP? MT 
ram wian aai maal Asm Y ass yor th iho e? P 


MT/P /Attheend oflafter| twelve months he was walking upon the royal 
palace of Babylon 


S1 And when it had been twelve months Nebuchadnezzar was walk- 
ing on the royal palace in Babylon 


A A A 


S2 And when twelve months had passed Nebuchadnezzar was walk- 
ing on the royal palace which is in Babylon 


9.2.7 Conditional Clauses 

A complete conditional sentence in Semitic languages consists of a protasis 
and an apodosis.!!! The Masoretic version of Daniel contains a dozen fulfillable 
conditional clauses, mainly in the Aramaic part, usually introduced by Aen “if” 
or by a temporal adverbial. In general, an imperfect verb, or more seldom, an 
active participle, is used in both the protasis and the apodosis. The Peshitta 
generally follows the MT both with regard to the introducing elements (Aen > 
'en) and the form of the predicate. In CA, the protasis is normally introduced 
by "in or ida and followed by a verb in the perfect or the imperfect jussive. The 
apodosis contains a verb in the perfect, imperfect jussive (unless it comes after 
fa when it may be indicative), in the imperative or is constituted by a nominal 
clause. In CA, fa should under certain circumstances introduce the apodosis, 
for example when the protasis begins with "in and the apodosis is a nominal 
sentence, an imperative, introduced by a particle etc.!!2 


111 Hypothetical conditional clauses are excluded from this study due to their sparse occur- 
rence in Daniel. 


112 Wright, A Grammar vol. 2, pp. 9-17; 23-24; 36-41; 345-47, 885-6; 13; 17; 187. In Ancient 
South Palestinian texts, fa frequently occurs where it is not necessary and is lacking when 
expected in CA, see Blau, GcA vol. 2, pp. 447-49, $8 341-42. 
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The rendering in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 of conditional clauses in the sTs 
generally adhere to the rules of CA. Thus, in both manuscripts the verb form 
and the clause linkage in the sT are disregarded, if they are at variance with 
the preferences of cA.!!? The corpus is not large enough to make more detailed 
assessments of the renderings in the Arabic manuscripts but a few trends are 
discernible. The protasis is generally introduced either by "in or "ida. "ida, which 
is connected to the obsolete noun "id “time”, is commonly used in the TT when 
the sT displays a temporal conjunction or adverbial such as “when” or “in the 
hour that" but also in general statements such as “and everyone that hear...”. 
ida is always followed by a verb in perfect tense whereas the verb after "in, 
usually representing the Aramaic conditional conjunction Aen and Syriac en, 
may assume both imperfect and perfect forms. The apodosis is commonly— 
but not always—introduced by fa (or la emphaticus) and followed either by 
a nominal component or by a perfect, imperfect or imperative verb. The par- 
ticle ‘inna + suffixed pronoun or an independent personal pronoun may be 
inserted in the conditional sentence in all persons without having a referent in 
the sr 


113 The rendering of elements constituting conditional clauses highlights the degree to 
which the Karaites and Saadiah conform to CA norms. Where the former generally imi- 
tated the verb form of the Vorlage and reflected the conjunction in an apodosis, Saadiah 
preferred the use of the perfect regardless of the verb form in the Vorlage and employed 
fà in accordance with the rules of CA whether the Vorlage introduces the apodosis with 
wo or not, see Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, pp. 155; 162—63. 

114 For the separation of the pronominal subject from the conjunction which is common in 
Middle Arabic and occurs also in CA, see Blau, GCA vol. 3, p. 589, $4774. In accordance 
with the rules of CA, the translators may also introduce a conditional clause by man, com- 
pare the following examples: 

NDTp NT RAR NOI BOE NOOTIN MT 3m 

m ans ads ade aX Fd sexo. tai eS ea P 

Ul aal (à A Jae i GÈ sı 

BB yall UI Os Bee em Al al ccs See bo s2 

NDTD'NTM RN? NIM NDDU-33 TION Da RIT IN MT 3:6 

wàr riu rade aa vache ehar cas raaa das eM 0 P 
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(63)! 5 The particle ida always appears with a perfect verb in the Arabic 
manuscripts, as stated above. Compare 3:5 where the protasis—a temporal 
clause in the sts—is introduced by ida (+ temporal ma in Sinai Ar. 1) and 
followed by the perfect verb in both manuscripts. In contrast an imperfect is 
used in the MT and an active participle in the Peshitta. Despite the lack of for- 
mal referent in the sts, the apodosis is introduced by fa in both manuscripts 
(imperfect in the sTs) in accordance with the rules of CA since it is followed by 
the imperative: 


pom pan [...] snp op pyawne7 NIWA MT 
eara vha ealadh [...] ito Xo wade’ pans nó x2 P 


MT/P at what time you hear the sound of the horn [...] you shall fall 
down and worship 


115 Compare Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, YY): 
SxS OM OUI $ I ee] d$ OR C9 02 Gill Cyl à Y 


I5 ds Tons ( gall) ol 
For further examples (note that in some cases, these verses are paraphrastic in 
character), see: 
Aan w3pt "t 55) [...] SP 7p AAW NITU2 "7 PTY DIPS [2 WP MT 335 


mem 

Asa [...] aio Xo Los Axa wharss Ladue ee le eno P 
eaaa calah eim i 

lae Clow Yi cys ans ley oal Oe pane 156 oV Ly deel sı 

ae ue pb Lad Gall cape a B ala beih e a 
NOW 


gant D»y5 mon De [...] snp op yov? WIND T MT 330 
vail pal ael KL. IEEE s2 


Compare also 3:7 where fa-lamma is employed in Sinai Ar. 2: 


RADDI posa [...] RIP op Naw a PNY "T2 NINAR AY 247-72 MT 

amla aam alas [...] eo Xo <an aam paari haroa P 
A 

bas [...] Oil Cope lro 131 Ll S sı 


peal bas e L- ] 353! Spe ogill enses Wo S2 
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has b.. Joal Oe pane SEES 


$1 whenever you hear the sound of the horn [. ..] you shall bow 


ls Als Mule nul [...] Gol gt EP l s2 
s2 Be attentive! When you hear the trumpet [...] hurry up and bow 


(64)! 6 The protasis may also be introduced in the Arabic TTs by the condi- 
tional conjunction "in followed by a verb in the perfect or imperfect. Compare 
5:16 where in both manuscripts the perfect is rendered in the protasis and the 
imperfect in Sinai Ar. 1 and perfect in Sinai Ar. 2 in the apodosis while both 
verbs are in the imperfect in the sTs. In Sinai Ar. 1the two clauses are separated 
by fa-'inni while rendered asyndetically in Sinai Ar. 2:17 


VIN NIV uümyTin? ms) wp» win» bN jn W2 MT 


Maire shania miraa einmal Mim ea sard le ë P 


zaid 


116 Compare Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. 9^): 
oa Oleo! OU ppd opeilla BH 313 Je yaa co ol ae Ll Y 
For further examples where the ST construction is rendered as conditional, see: 
255 WAIN onzm [...] OWENS ANT ng? AW MT 1:0 
also 3 wamasa [...] easa wid esaa P 
PE pad Rod s 
PAS AlN Jess [...] Ens, IJ ol ab s2 
ATITA PRP Naw opu nana pno PROD PWD NAMIT MT 2:6 
mAnsea wihara hoian Haash miraa rs el et P 
i QolánÓ ea 
Mf Rake $8 daly lehali T Qi» ol sı 
Ab UG lr alye ga K Usos le eo el ol s2 
117 Note that Sinai Ar. 2 exhibits both an imperfect and a perfect verb; the complete apodosis 
reads: 


cA de Alul Cual c gab Ais o dimos ola GU dasi s2 
$ a 2 
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MT/P /Now/@/, if you are able to read /the/this/ script and make its 
interpretation known to me, you will be dressed in purple 


dal GG Medes abale goby LORI Ia olg de Gy Ob os 
: ole MI 


S1 if you are able to read this script and give me its interpretation— 
[if] you do this—I will dress you in purple 


LE aka dol i deis OBI Mia La ol Cabin! ob s2 
m ol MI 


S2 if you can read this writing and explain its interpretation to me, 
Iwill dress you in purple clothes 


(65)"9 If the protasis is negated in the st, "in (or man if impersonal) + lam + 
imperfect is employed in the TT. The subject in the protasis may be emphasized 
by the addition of a personal pronoun separating the conjunction from the verb, 
or preceded by "inna + suffixed pronoun. The apodosis is often but not always 
introduced by fa (often: + "inna + suffixed pronoun) or by la emphaticus and by 
an imperfect verb, or less frequently, by a perfect. Compare 2:5 where the pro- 
tasis in both manuscripts is introduced by "in + imperfect and the apodosis in 
Sinai Ar. 1 by la emphaticus + imperfect and in Sinai Ar. 2 by fa-'inni + imperfect: 


118 
119 


PTQVNA PATI AW SAPD unyTinn NY I MT 


eanna dhh wim pram miraa sal» 13085 ea P 


Cf. resumable additions, 5.2.2. 


In Yefet's translation the apodosis is introduced asyndetically (Margoliouth, A 
Commentary, p. \°): 


Oled slacl o puig ee GSA bol Y 

See also 3:15: 
RATE? NT ANNI inq NVWA mon Nom MT 
whim tats Sade aX casheh wharo mo lox e ea ë P 
Syl Ll 2,46 (à f lo Gb Iya Lob s 
JI JUI Os) See (à oal xb Ogden Lal oly s2 
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MT/P ifyou make not known unto me the dream and its interpretation, 
you shall be cut in pieces 


Lael Lael Scala Y loo gly GIEL oI EI m 


sı You, if you do not give me my vision and its interpretation, I will cer- 
tainly cut you into pieces 


LLI Kasl Q6 ol Lo dde L El os s2 


s2 And if you do not make it known to me and its interpretation, then 
Iwill cut you into limbs 


9.3 Impersonal Actions 


As we have seen above, the translators of Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 generally 
favored the preferences of the target language to those of the source language, 
should they be at odds or undermine clarity. Such preferences may result in a 
modification of the verb and rearrangement of relevant clause constituents. 
These alterations rarely modify the narrative at large but are to be understood 
as stylistically motivated in that they loosen up the language and make the 
Arabic more idiomatic. This tendency is clearly visualized in the rendition of 
impersonal actions. Whereas in the source languages impersonal actions are 
expressed through a verb or participle in the plural, the translators of Sinai Ar. 1 
and Sinai Ar. 2 generally rendered these constructions with a personal subject 
in the singular.!2° Such alterations often required further changes in the tran- 
sitivity and voice of the verb. Thus, constructions in the sTs of the kind “they 
fed him" where "they" does not refer to any specific persons are made personal 
by turning the object "him" into the new subject in the TTs. Subsequently, the 
verb is changed either to a simple transitive of the kind *he ate" or to the pas- 
sive “he was fed" (ex. 66-67). Exactly how such reconstruction is performed 
varies in both manuscripts and appears to be the outcome of ad hoc decisions. 


120 For Biblical Hebrew, see H. S. Nyberg, Hebreisk Grammatik (Stockholm: Almqvist & 
Wiksell, [1952] 2004), p. 291. For Biblical Aramaic, see Rosenthal, A Grammar of Biblical 
Aramaic, p. 60, $181. The Syriac of the Peshitta generally imitates such constructions, 
cf. T. Nóldeke, Compendious Syriac Grammar (trans. J. A. Crichton; Eugene: Williams & 
Norgate, 1904), pp. 199-202. For the use of impersonal constructions in Arabic, see Wright, 
A Grammar vol. 2, pp. 266-71, § §132-33. 
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Where a complement clause of the kind “it seems good to me to say/to say 
seems good to me" figures as the subject in the sTs, both Arabic translators in 
general exchanged the impersonal subject for a personal one: “J deem it good 
to say" (ex. 68-69). 

The treatment in the TT of impersonal actions in the sT is illustrative of the 
difference between these two Arabic manuscripts in which the aim is to trans- 
mit the narrative of Daniel in idiomatic Arabic and Yefet's imitative translation 
technique (see footnotes). 

(66)?! Verse 4:22 in the sTs contains both participles and conjugated verbs, 
all with impersonal plural subjects (the last participle in the MT is rendered as 
a passive verb in the Peshitta). Both in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 the causative 
plural verb “they will feed you" (1170?/wsalaay) in the srs is rendered into a 
transitive verb in the singular with the sT object as its subject: “and you will 
eat" (JS). The participle “they will drive you out" (TY0/ x93) in the sTs is 
rendered by a passive participle in Sinai Ar. 1 (4 »» and by a passive verb in 
Sinai Ar. 2 (5 a», both in the singular. Finally, the phrase “the dew of the sky" 
is turned into the subject in both manuscripts and the verb is made transitive 
and rendered in the singular (AL): “the dew of the heavens will wet you". 


121 In contrast to Yefet (Margoliouth, A ee p. £V): 

4 Ole laud os VE am eim sl el. ] ob A Y 
In the repetition of this verse in 4:29 the sonicated verb is again rendered into a simple 
transitive verb with the sT object as its subject. Note Sinai Ar. 2’s lack of consistent trans- 
lation technique; in 4:22 a passive verb (ə 2) was selected and in 4:29 a passive participle 

(125 es) (note the addition in the Peshitta and thereby in Sinai Ar. 1): 
payer Th pring avr [...] PTY T? away MT 
ear AY, emaa walaa riad wer’ eama [...] asi ezine ea P 

Axe 

Lendl o Mey 293i s oial (Gs [.. Ll Ge o. wb cub Sı 
asl Se cuta Gs JD ola or ade b s2 


Compare the similar phrasings in 5:21 where the Ts stay closer to the sts: 
VIVY nDU3 N'DU SoM ANAVE PINI N3DD MT 


aae mara Aari Ay p00 malaa wih wer eama P 
Jie odua es yell s tall ST be S1 
Gl Jb cys donr Renal 2336 2 eb s2 
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POIL T? Nw Sem payer T? Pring N30 [...] RUIN" ID PTI T?) MT 


walau eo usr eama [.] «Y as eie eo P 
saleh war Al co 


MT/P that you shall be driven [lit. they shall drive you out] from men 
[...] and you shall be made to eat [lit. they shall feed you] grass as 
oxen, and shall be wet [MT: lit. they shall wet you] with the dew of 


heaven 
Ud yo ley 253i s tall Bf] 2 Yl o cub os 
sı and you are driven from men [...] and will eat grass as the oxen, 


and the dew of the heavens will wet you 


A E qe 817 [...] Gell Que ow Q^ 3j o! s2 
l Laud! \b 


S2 that you will be driven from among men [...] and eat grass as the 
oxen, and the dew of the heavens will wet you 


(67)! In 5:29 the plural verb in the st "and they dressed [imara Mee [355] 
Daniel" its subject being impersonal, is substituted for a passive verb in the 


122 


In contrast to Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, ^): 
[...]4de lol ...] ILI ly Jb [...] Y 
In the same vein, a relocation of clause constituents occurs in 2:30 where the MT renders 
"they will make the interpretation known to the king" "they" being impersonal referring 
to people in general, whereas the Peshitta renders the causative verb in the MT as a pas- 
sive verb with “the interpretation" as its subject (Tip Tin/ 2544). In both Sinai Ar. 1 and 
Sinai Ar. 2 the indirect object “the king" is turned into the clause subject and “the inter- 
pretation’ into its object, i.e. “the king may know the interpretation": 
eala andu iran Wo eMe opo nyTim Rada Swat maT oy qn? MT 
oly) dert Mall dad Ss S2 Gos! gill det Aa dad Ss S81 
See further 4:28 where in Sinai Ar.1 the rendering is changed from "to you they say" to "you 


I mean" while in Sinai Ar. 2 the passive voice “it is said to you" is employed: 
més o inan Giro v PO RI TITIAN T? MT 


el CH A lp! Jus e IAS s2 AI La CHL gel SUD os 
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singular in both manuscripts (ud |), As a result, the former object "Daniel" is 
featured as its subject: "Daniel was dressed". The next impersonal plural verb 
in “they proclaimed | aria / 2n] concerning him" is rendered into an active 
singular verb in Sinai Ar. 1 (13U), i.e. *[the king] declared" and passive singular 
in Sinai Ar. 2 (£59), “it was proclaimed". 


"io i320 [...] Se 589172 30250) LWI "DN PINI MT 


[...] c eX icc Leal marala r i cals voe euo P 


mala atara 


MT/P Then commanded Belshazzar /@/ the king/ and they clothed 
Daniel with purple [...] and made proclamation concerning him 


Vau à lobo [. ..] olo VI V Juls Lab IE die 45 si 


S1 And (then) commanded the son of Nebuchadnezzar concerning 
Daniel and he was dressed with purple [...] and he proclaimed 
among the people 


4 (eos [...] Ol) V uolo (uade lL ub s2 


$2 And (then) commanded Belshazzar and Daniel was dressed with 
purple [...] and it was proclaimed on his behalf 


(68)73 A different type of impersonal subjects is found in sT expressions 
where the complement clause figures as the subject. In such cases, the Arabic 
translators generally substituted the impersonal subject for a personal one, 
often the former indirect object. For example, in 318 the phrase *may (it) be 
known to you that” is made personal in both manuscripts: “and know that!”: 


123 In contrast to Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. Y?): 

[...] de YY ol dace Of pl Y 
See also 6:2 where the impersonal expression “it pleased Darius that” is made personal 

with Darius as the subject in both manuscripts (note the paraphrase in Sinai Ar. 1): 
PPP] NRA NüPTIUDN? NII OPN WET DR DY MT 
m eis 57 adhaslms mora pasts pro iara ë P 
Luly eyes) ah K (à org ad S1 
yl os Seo guis ble Se je ex Ol uolo ub S2 
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PODI NIPRO TON "7 NIDN 3578105 WT MT 
guisa re CADAT reals Aon ea amà P 


MT/P may it be known unto you, O king, that we will not serve your gods 


dl cele. pe bl ALII Lgl deb s2 gl ile ne bil deb sı 


S1 and know that we will not serve your god 
S2 and know, O king, that we will not serve your gods 


(69)!?4 The recurrent Aramaic expression literally translated “before me was 
set a decree” in 6:27 is rephrased already in the Peshitta into “before me a law 
was established”. The wording is altered in both manuscripts where the verb 
"command" is employed in the first person. In Sinai Ar. 1 we read “I have com- 
manded regarding this law" and in Sinai Ar. 2 “I have given a command": 


MA po?U-533 "7 npo mU NTZIA MT 
haal Ajar laor mam) modde 20 > P 


MT/P Before me [was set a decree/a law was established] that in all the 
dominion of my kingdom 


124 In contrast to Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. W): 
(ie oU. 3 s» os (FOI Lal lel Glas ces Y 
Compare 3:29 where the idiomatic phrase u-minni sim tam is made active in Sinai Ar. 2: 
"I have commanded" (only MT): 

arty daly OLS JS Spl by s2 WTR DVT OVO DW IN MT 
The Arabic renderings of verse 3:32/99 exhibit several instances of translational freedom 
for the sake of idiomatic Arabic. Note especially the change from the impersonal subject 
“it seems good to me to tell” to “I would like to tell you” in Sinai Ar. 1 and “I will tell” in Sinai 

Ar. 2 (for the alternate rendering, cf. 8.6): 
AMINA? AT? BW NYY NADY VAY TAY T NIDAD NDN MT 
waun sro Wax esi we xaxoa hinda whah ë P 
«£s all $8 os ol Saab bell ail ed S Giles c ub Gl s 
Sel ol by Jl Q^ cab 3 beg cubil; CUM os de 4 YI ote qq B s2 


le els 
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Ske g Lut ody Syl Ql sı 


sı Ihave commanded regarding this law in all of my kingship 


Klee oll. Ko Ll Syl 8 glll é s2 


s2 Then know that I have given a command in all the dominion of my 
kingdom 


9.4 Infinitive Constructs 


In Biblical Hebrew, Biblical Aramaic, and Syriac, purpose or intention 
can be expressed by employing a lə + infinitive construct.26 In the Arabic 
manuscripts under the scope of this study such a construction is nor- 
mally represented by a subordinating conjunction followed by an inflected 
verb in the subjunctive mood; a common feature of ca. The choice of 
conjunction in Arabic depends on the semantics of the governing verb 
which is in turn contextually determined. If the verb clearly expresses 
purpose li (or more rarely, hatta) “to, so that, in order that" is employed 
(ex. 70-71; cf. 9.2.6), whereas with an auxiliary verb or verb of request, an is 
usually applied (ex. 72—73; cf. 9.2.5). The possibility offered by the structural 
affinity of Semitic languages to represent an infinitive construct in the sTs by 
an Arabic masdar was utilized by the Karaites and we encounter it also in the 
translation attributed to al-Alam (cf. 1031/2 below).!2” Only on rare occasions 
did the translators of Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 select a noun instead of a verb 
to represent an infinitive construct in the ST (ex. 74—75).!28 


125  Forthese kinds of additions, cf. 5.1.6. 

126 When such constructions appear in the MT, they are generally reflected in Peshitta Daniel 
in two ways: 1) if the subject of both verbal actions is the same, the Syriac text most likely 
exhibits a /a + infinitive construct; 2) if the subject is not the same in the two verbal 
actions, it sometimes employs an imperfect verb preceded by the particle da. In this sec- 
tion, I only include the former, i.e. where the Syriac text exhibits infinitive constructs. 

127 For the Karaites, see Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, p. 121; for al-‘Alam, see Ryssel, “Die 
arabische Uebersetzung des Micha" p. 120. 

128 There are exceptions to the above tendencies. In 1:4 the single phrase “in whom was 
strength" governs two infinitive constructs in the MT. In Sinai Ar. 2 these are rendered by 
inflected verbs preceded by two different conjunctions: 

ova rii» 350 n35» 3525 Dana Tay? DNA n3 WRI MT 
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(70)? The first sT infinitive in 3:2 appears to have been regarded as super- 
fluous by the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 and so dispensed with. The second is 
reflected by li + subjunctive: 


ehea [...] din soi) anaa Gam eala ioana P 
ras rales reae 


P And Nebuchadnezzar the king sent to gather together the military 
leaders [...] to come to the dedication of the new image 


AA QUI Le Is pA] ero kbs dipole s 


sı The he sent to [the] noblemen and their rulers [...] that they would 
attend the dedication of the new image 


(71)3? In 224 the translator of Sinai Ar. 2 employed li + imperfect to repre- 
sent the infinitive construct in the MT: 


Yaa pan? nop? PAIT N3?D "p NIYIN MT 


MT the head of the king's butchers that went out to kill the wise men of 


Babylon 
clo Sl, ÍI Ma Gly AII Sra (a yagi oy sles s2 
See also Sinai Ar. 1 in 1:5 where the verb 'amara assumes li instead of ‘an: 
aNd pte Lair’ arsisala[...] 0053 e nio als Lom mora P 


As we will see in 9.7, the subordinating conjunction may be dispensed with. 
129 See also 2:2 where the infinitive construct in the Peshitta is reflected in Sinai Ar. 1 by liin 
order to express purpose (for the addition in Sinai 1, see 5.1.3): 


mals eala wassa [...] eriad ein cals imea P 
oby b esi [...] ple SAI eol gemal US S1 


130 For further examples where a subordinating conjunction is employed in Sinai Ar. 2 to 
express purpose, see: 


LL all cs Ae SL [18] HEEL] Um pol, s2 
ghs le Bel m guid lg Cab s2 DDIN NYT nn np5m MT 2:3 
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S2 the master of the king’s guard that went out to kill the learned men 
of Babylon 


(72)?! The conjunction an normally serves to introduce the complement 
clause of an auxiliary verb or a verb of request, etc., compare 2:26: 


mA» Qdesoucai dur’ sare PO SND?DcunpTin?5n2 TR MT 


MT/P Areyou able to make known unto me the dream 


Ul du ol abril se Gh, iol abe d Ja s 


S1 Are you able to make known unto me my vision 
s2 Are you able to tell me the vision 


(73)3? The verb amara is normally followed by ‘an, compare 5:2: 


131 For additional examples, see: 
"myTin? NWA PINY MPN VI "193973 MT 4:15 
nhani muaro n daala emis Lamar My P 
le ds ol Ii l K Jal LS ob sı 
Wb gi, Oli Ses fal oe del ed ul Jel o s2 


Omar? o» PTD NIDINCUTNIDONCIPR J MT 3:17 


ed. e cay hiss eoe ams m) pula r ane madori A P 
hals o! sgi [ol] ges ds oll bY D OY sı 
kals olsi ga odad cll Gl y S2 


132 For additional examples see: 
13 Fay) Ww TITY? mmm? Wx NIM WIA WITINAIPINA MT 3:13 


wird odua iow whana ea ois Wal ionan Ema P 
anaana wu 
ang Un Ol ply anes ALL, Lm CA LLLA sı 
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RATT ND) MMI? NN DYOI TNN WNNU?A MT 


roman r3 wdn) mias nx X2 Sexo mca P 


MT/P Belshazzar, while he tasted the wine, commanded to bring the 
golden [...] vessels 


Cad asl by Ol LEN alg si 


call ab Bx ol IK yay Aleh ply s2 


sı and he commanded when drinking the wine to bring the vessels 
of gold 

s2 and Belshazzar commanded while he was drunk to bring the ves- 
sels of gold 


(74)! In 6:24 a verbal noun is employed in Sinai Ar. 1 to represent the infini- 
tive construct in the ST: 


Taa c Leul mans ma ima ë P 
eb gy dll leh ply m 


P and commanded that they bring Daniel out of the den 
$1 and he commanded the bringing out of Daniel from the den 


(75))3^ In 212 the translator of Sinai Ar. 2 selected a verbal noun preceded by 
the preposition bí to represent the infinitive construct in the MT: 


TP IANA? nni nmnvi ni] n? MT 2:9 
wap i-em aduni whosima whom whima P 
og ISI ggg ol je iul By s2 Oo ax ol osag gill sı 
133 See also: 
EI $13 de 0502 Yy sı winna res aam pasar réla P58 
Si lis 805 de (2948 OW si einmal em ea sard ln P516 
134 Compare Sinai Ar. 2 in 2:24: 


Daa mand main» w25n 3n "pop by ONYT ar OIRD wm 


Ju Lyall ysl de Jela Joop s2 
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me GR nly s2 Dan man ba) aine NI MT 


MT and commanded to destroy all the wise men of Babylon 
s2 and he commanded the killing of all the wise men of Babylon 


9.5 Negations 


The main negation to figure in the relevant Masoretic— basically Aramaic— 
corpus is /@’. It is used to negate actions and events expressed in imperfect and 
perfect verbs, participles, and in the construction /a-’itay to negate existence. 
Besides this main negation, the Aramaic a/ + imperfect is employed in the cor- 
pus to negate wish. In the Hebrew part lð’ is used to negate verbs and ën to 
negate existence. The Syriac translation equivalent to /a?/[o? as well as ‘al in the 
MT, is usually /a in the Peshitta followed by the same form of the verb or parti- 
ciple as in the MT.55 The equivalent of the Aramaic construction /a^-'itay and 
Hebrew @n in the Peshitta is the Syriac compound layt “there is not". 

Neither translator aimed to persistently imitate the formal structure of their 
STs but selected the most salient negation within the ca paradigm. This choice 
may in the most natural way correspond with the formal Arabic equivalent, 
since in CA laysa + nominal clause is often used to negate existence and lā + 
imperfect indicative to negate present or future time (imperfect aspect). 
However, in CA as in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2, [am + imperfect jussive, which 
has no formal equivalent in the source languages, is normally used to negate an 
event or action in the past.126 


A verbal noun may be employed without an infinitive construct as its sT referent. 
Compare Sinai Ar. 1 in 6:15: 
Jul pase col ade S si Mena maa LL I> moo P 

135 Sporadically, the translation equivalent to an active participle in the MT is a perfect verb 
in the Peshitta. The translators of Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 normally rendered an active 
participle in the sT into a contextually determined inflected verb in the TT (cf. 9.6). The 
selected negation then depends on the inflected verb, in accordance with the preferences 
of CA described in this section. 

136 The Arabic particle ma does not function as a negation in the manuscripts, its use being 
confined to that of an indefinite relative pronoun. This is in contrast to many Ancient 
South Palestinian texts where md appears to be the main negative particle, see Blau, GCA 
vol. 2, pp. 303-4, § 202. Nor does the stronger negation lan appear in the Arabic TTs due to 
the nature of the sT. 
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In this section we will focus on the Arabic translation of the following 
ST constructions: ST: en/la-'itay|layt (9.5.1); s: lo’/la@’ (or al) + Imperfect 
(9.5.2); and sT: lo’/la’+ Perfect (9.5.3).!°” The tendencies in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai 
Ar. 2 generally converge in these categories, often contrary to the renditions in 
Yefet's translation (see footnotes). 


9.54 ST: 'en/la-'tay/layt 

Where the Hebrew ën, the Aramaic /a-’itay and the Syriac layt serve to negate 
existence, the translators of Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 occasionally selected the 
Arabic equivalent laysa (ex. 76—77) unless la ‘which denies absolutely’ appeared 
more suitable (ex. 78).!88 Alternatively, the nominal clause is converted into a 
verbal clause (ex. 77). The translator of Sinai Ar. 2 was more inclined to select 
the imitative translation option laysa than that of Sinai Ar. 1.12? 


137 A few times gayra and dina figure in the TTs to negate non-verbal expressions: 
PTI RIOT 138 TINS STUN T MIOT AID MT 2:45 


eem» e eaga Ana be wia, a dowr eare P 
Od A JH o eel ahl cub UP sı 

Sd Gd ne ee! LE Ol ah gills s2 

ale loe oals gé bl s2 nby NIT ONT? NIW NX? MT 6:6 


Al gale é tl deb S1. eala e niels P 3:18 
dis» p RÀ das pots S1 wa aama P TI NIN MT 2:39 
UTE Du ENS Oo pos S2 
138 For the use of lā to negate the existence of the directly following indefinite object, see 
Wright, A Grammar vol. 2, pp. 94-98, $39. 
139 Compare the following examples where laysa is used only in Sinai Ar. 2: 
ges, eu Y; sı cams dul Aasa P fina "meu bam MT 3:25/92 


LAI os c ee od s2 

172A TIT NPDNPTOOPUIDORODNCTDDSD2 NZ TY MT 2:30 

reais eanl Qo ede cass 15 ra AA wam e Xia P 
ee wie A dae 

oet KAU OS 91 oe llia als by sı 


ailla d Gal uro fe di od - 
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(76)! In 2:10 la-"ittay/layt is rendered into laysa in both TTs: 
esee As pew dul PO NnU37op WIN DNN MT 


MT/P There is not a man upon the earth [that can declare the king's 


matter] 
Jeo v» de va S1 QUA v2) yi de v al s2 
S1 There is not a man upon the earth 
S2 There is not a human being upon the earth 


(77) In 2:1 a la-itay/layt construction appears twice in the sTs. On the 
first occasion both translators merged the relative clause and the following 
verbal clause ("there is no one who can" « *no one can") but on the second 
occurrence /aysa is used: 


"nins N? RWY PIT T pay 107 Ces S? nni MT 


vin mx. Lamin dul ee on eMe [...] dul neo P 
rims 


MT/P and there is none other |...] except the gods, whose dwelling is not 
with /@/the sons of/flesh 


pol Beare ual sill 4 YI YI L..] Je aera Y sı 


r4 


S1 no one can [...] except God whose dwelling is not with the flesh 


140 Yefet employed laysa and added an element to reflect ‘tay (and an alternate rendering) 
(Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. \V): 
oU Vy LL alu Y 
141 Yefetrendered the verse more literary (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. ^): 
ape uad GH Ls] lem GH Gal Gad Alyy 
On occasion laysa is used in the TTs without formal equivalent in the sT, see Sinai Ar. 2 
in 4:15: 
"nyTin? LWA PRZ moon man o3 "173973 MT 


In 3:14 Sinai Ar. 1 exhibits laysa + imperfect, seemingly for the sake of emphasis (see 
Wright, A Grammar vol. 2, p. 302, $159): 


* cA e L..] gE Ossi Tal x! $1 wadur ext eM [...] eMe P 
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rl 3 od ES JW M [Joel se Y s2 
S2 no one is able |...] except God who is not of/with the flesh 


(78)? In 1:4 the sT negation @n/ layt is rendered into the Arabic lā ‘which 
denies absolutely' in both manuscripts: 


eam> dul eee: ea, PND DoIFTNOUN DU? MT 
MT/P youths in whom is no blemish 


S1 servants in whom is no blemish s2 youths in whom is no 
blemish 


9.5.2  ST:lo'/la' (oral) + Imperfect 
The Hebrew /o' and Aramaic-Syriac /@ + imperfect construction figures in the 
STs in order to express a wish or to state that something will not occur in the 
present or at a future point in time. In CA, lā + imperfect is used in a similar 
manner thus both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 generally render /o’//@ + imperfect 
in the sT into lā + imperfect in the TT (ex. 79-80).'^? The only real exception to 
this tendency is when /@ + imperfect occurs in conditional sentences in which 
case both scribes usually selected a lam + imperfect (jussive) construction, in 
accordance with the preferences of CA (ex. 81). Where the Aramaic exhibits 
al + imperfect, /a + imperfect (jussive) is used in Sinai Ar. 2, as expected in CA 
when a negative exhortation is expressed (ex. 82). 

(79)44 The Arabic negation lā + imperfect (indicative) is used in the TTs in 
order to state that something will not occur in the present or at a future point 
in time, compare 2:44: 


142 In contrast to Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. 1): 

[..] el! o c e oed XO Y 
143 Forthe use of lā + imperfect in CA, see Wright, A Grammar vol. 2, p. 300, $155. 

144 Similarly to Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. Y^): 

jsa WO [Jaw Y Y 
For further examples, see: 

emos Qoam) MY ealzaYo PO pu NIIIN? NI?D! MT 6:3 
Sle G oLaz Al le OF 9 s2 Le LUI lao D sı 
NWI N77 005i TANTI MIWA? N7 T NIDI MT 6:9 
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PANN N? [ns np» AMM ann N? Prop? T 1979 MT 


e eer eX vhaalma Yasdó e emala meal P 


Daaróáó 


MT/P akingdom, which never shall be destroyed; nor shall the kingdom 
be left to another people 


Fl cad Sd dee Vy lad as Y E) S1 
Pl nt) CA Y Say lal acus YL s2 


S1 a king who never will be destroyed; and his kingship shall not be 
given to another people 

S2 a kingdom, which never will be destroyed; and a kingdom which 
shall not be passed on to another people 


(80)!45 In 228 Daniel asks his friends to seek mercy before God so that they 
will not perish. /a + imperfect is used in both manuscripts: 


533 man YY "niam 5s pam wo "7 MT 


Assy eAdias3 Wate ax matasa Vea e. x2 mM P 


alodu æla viaa sr vamo maxi M eaha oP 

*In MS 4. . 3 96 Gry by ole aS HS lans WILE s2 

145 In contrast to Yefet: Ost 13 UJ (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. X+). Compare also the 

Arabic rendition of the Hebrew {ð and the Syriac /@ in 1:8 (note that the mT and the 

Peshitta, and therefore Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2, differ with regard to the verb “not defile 
oneself" vs. “not eat... nor drink"): 

Ww WPI Pya MP TP Xrn5a owinvwo Wwe dip5p ONT DYN MT 

ONAN? NO WS ODT 
€» hss ela also: eaaa po Jose ea music Leur awa ë P 


madan cM isi 3 Qm aa his noA» 

Ol Le elis JI oly alo c ts Y LUE eb ga SEY Ol andi d bilo Jad sı 
ANS oye paias Ms UII plab oa epulas Y 

paH ghe dV eb, alts Y, AII plea pees VI nx de ae elo oly s2 


duce, MI 
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MT/P [to seek mercy...] that Daniel and his companions should not 
perish with the rest of the wise men of Babylon 


di Sete Elle re Ma n 
ch (Re plug alle pilo Mle A s2 


S1 and not destroy them with those who were destroyed among the 
magicians of Babylon 

S2 that he would not destroy Daniel and his companions and the rest 
of the wise men of Babylon 


(81)^$ In conditional sentences, lam + imperfect (jussive) is usually 
employed in both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 to represent a /a’+ imperfect con- 
struction in the sTs, compare 2:5: 


mTaPDn PATA AWA NAb WTN ND I MT 
acomahh pm pram miraa es 1308» cea P 


MT/P ifyoumake not known to me the dream and its interpretation, you 
shall be cut in pieces 


Peer fous y "TT Sly. ash o os 


sı if you do not give me the dream and its interpretation, I will cer- 
tainly cut you into pieces 


LLI alil Gb lol le Gade L FL Oy se 


s2 and if you do not make known to me it and its interpretation, I will 
cut you into limbs 


(82)!47 In 2:24 the negation alis employed in the MT while in the Peshitta /a’ + 
imperfect is used. Both Arabic manuscripts exhibit /a + imperfect: 


146 Similarly to Yefet: 3 "8 i ol (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. vo). For additional examples, 
see 9.2.7. 
147 Similarly to Yefet 48 Y (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. Y). See further: 
imUvbs pen TIPY ONION MT 5:10 
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xsah «Y (asa eas PO TIn bg bgg wn) MT 
MT/P Destroy not the wise men of Babylon 
Je au Y sa bbl EEY s 
si/s2  Kill[Destroy| not the wise men of Babylon 


9.5.3 ST:lo"/[a^« Perfect 

When lo?/là? is followed by a perfect verb in the st, both translators normally 
rendered the construction into /am + imperfect (jussive) in Arabic. In this 
way they signal the negation of a past (perfect) action or event, in compliance 
with CA.'48 If the negated verb takes on more than one dependent object, lā is 
often employed in the Arabic translated texts to negate the additional object(s) 
(ex. 85).149 

(83)559 139 


Mea vene eamas sare rela PO ONYT DPIN NYAI ND) MT 


MT/P and among them all was found none like Daniel 


ewh l wedara wasn AY vea P 
Jj xx Vy LLB ga Yy s2 Sd es Yy HLA L,Y sı 
wasla el miraa esas ioh io PO TOJDOR NWD RNID OENUO3 MT 4:16 
148 If the negated verb appears to express an imperfect event or action, lā + imperfect is 
rather employed. Compare 4:6 where the Peshitta exhibits a perfect verb rendered in 
Sinai Ar. 1 into /à + imperfect: 
c^ Ale LA Val, si. ase made e awa daa P 
149 For the employment of /a in additional dependent clauses, see Wright, A Grammar vol. 2, 
p. 303, $160. 
150 Similarly to Yefet: re Ag b (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. **). See also: 
oat j s2 By b d sı dias ela huar eM P OTTO MT5:23 
Taaa màr als ela P RII MYIRY JUNNI) MT 6:25 


Habil ss adus on 
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ddl i Gel eed dés diosa. Olio ui ae de m 


si/s2 and among /@/all of/ them he found none [or: none was found] 
like Daniel 


(84)!9! 2:35 
ean sadre ei bear [n»nanymw?onwo3 MT 


MT/P anda place was not found for them 


Uds Ud ly Bs 
sı anda place didnotremain forit s2 anda place wasnotseen forit 


(85)2 In 6:5 the Arabic verb is negated with /am and the second item with 
là (neither... nor”): 


151 In contrast, Yefet employed ma ee des le 7! Ss (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. vv). For 
further examples, see: 
Dpo N32D poy nü-Nb mur "7 Nm 23 yaya "7 DNIT T MT 6:14 
wda mane? e soos wiar 15 oo Lies P 
IL dl sly b ey Lay, b ased! Ll gy Gall Juls sı 
T i 254! T » Yl i^ cil dele s2 
manm alae e eese o P NTR OMIT? NT) MT 6:19 
ldi AL Uy ad Jo ay b s2 Uu d sı 
152 Yefet instead employed ma + perfect (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. Y): 


ade Ddeg L Ls ble JSS Y 
See also 3:27/94: 
7 m iv s rimo3301 TANNA Nb PWR AW iW RWI VIW "1 MT 
Tina nq N? 
vehe MÀ camzis cima camimas euo) OX Mee ca P 
eano mau < eiur asta am e eamal>ïra 


JUN feo pe see b ee GA b foe de ede LLS LOU s1 
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"315p nnanun wb nmm DW) MT 
mala auare m halava <istama P 
MT/P but they could not find any occasion or fault 
de Y hee ade ad B os 
aball o gt s Glee alo de dog LU s2 


$1 and they could find neither occasion nor cause against him 
S2 and there was truly nothing wrong found against Daniel nor any- 
thing corrupt 


9.6 Participles 


In Semitic languages the active participle may assume a predicative verbal 
function, serve as an attribute, or fossilize into a substantive. In its verbal pred- 
icative function, which will be the focus of this study, the time of the active 
participle is contextually determined (as is essentially the case with the conju- 
gated verb as well). Thus, in Biblical Aramaic, the active participle may express 
the immediate present or future time, serve as the narrative tense or indicate 
habitual or iterative action, depending on the wider syntactic scope. The active 
participle functions in similar ways in Biblical Hebrew, Syriac, and Classical 
Arabic and the natural option for the translator aiming at formal equivalence 
is therefore to render an active participle in the sT into an active participle in 
the TT.!53 This opportunity was often exploited in the Peshitta, as will be made 
clear in the text samples below, and by the Karaite translators (see Yefet's ren- 
derings in footnotes).!54 


(eso a GFA b eel! de Y UU! pete Bex p Gall uM S4 s2 
eel by 

153 For Biblical Aramaic, see Rosenthal, A Grammar of Biblical Aramaic, p. 59, $177. For Syriac, 
see Nóldeke, Compendious Syriac Grammar, pp. 21118; for Hebrew see B. K. Waltke and 
M. O'Connor, An Introduction to Biblical Hebrew Syntax (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 1990), 
pp. 612-31. For Arabic, see Wright, A Grammar vol. 1, pp. 131-33, §§229-31 and ibid., 2, 
pp. 63-68, $130. 

154 The Karaites normally rendered an active participle in the Hebrew with the equivalent 
active participle in Arabic (Qal or derived) while Saadiah generally rendered an active 
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In contrast, the translators of Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 normally rendered 
an active participle in all stems in the sTs into an inflected verb, usually an 
imperfect verb in the indicative mood. Examples of this kind are presented 
in ST: Active Participle—rTT: Imperfect (9.6.1). If contextually more suitable, an 
active participle in the sT is instead rendered into a perfect verb in the TT. A 
háwah][háwa' + active participle construction in the sTs is generally rendered 
into the Arabic equivalent kana, but also into ja'ala, + imperfect indicative in 
order to express a continuous or inchoative action in past time, or, less com- 
monly, into a perfect verb. Such renditions will be treated under the next head- 
ing ST: (hawah/haw@ +) Active Participle—tT: Perfect (9.6.2). Only sporadically 
is an active participle in the sT represented by an active participle in the TTs. 
Examples of this kind are presented in the last section sT: Active Participle— 
TT: Active Participle (9.6.3).195 


9.61  sr:Active Participle—rT: Imperfect 

Since the active participle in Semitic languages does not normally express a 
specific time which is instead determined by the context, the active participle 
is often rendered into an inflected verb in both Arabic manuscripts. Actions 
expressed by an active participle in the sTs that denote the immediate present 
or future time from the perspective of the speaker (ex. 86-87), and continuous 
or habitual actions (ex. 88-89), are commonly rendered by imperfect verbs in 
both translations. 


Hebrew Qal participle (if there is no definite article) with a verbal construction in Arabic 
and derived forms by a participle in form I. An exception is usually made for circumstan- 
tial clauses, see Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, pp. 127—28. 

155 Passive participles are also in general translated according to what is perceived to be their 
semantic function rather than into their structural equivalent. Compare the renderings 
into imperatives, verbal nouns and predicative adjectives in the following examples: 

ks si eals Ass pI amh P NIIN TIN? DT ND]? MT 3:18 
ILJI Gol ks s2 

AW exu. Qe ene P DUPDD[IDIPN IIVI MT 3:15 

lila Vplerrly lylgs s2 OYI lp terol sı 

Quse oK KA leb sa MID ADDN MT 2:41 

mia amma tals bir Po MWA YYY ND?D PLV) MT 2:45 


BAe lebat e by I ol g s2 Ge Lbs Ad Ly JI Lil sı 
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(86)!56 In 4:34 the active participles in the sts express immediate present 
and are rendered by imperfect verbs in the Arabic manuscripts; “now [O YI] 
I thank/praise": 


NOW 20? TTA OA NIVR WITT TON WI MT 


eala imaa pimima usar ionam eae Ma P 
ANLI 


MT/P Now/because of that/ I Nebuchadnezzar praise [am praising | and 
extol [am extolling] and honor [am honoring] the King of heaven 


els d gely aliod LL Jl ael pa CA OVE si 


$1 And now I, Nebuchadnezzar, thank the God of heaven and mag- 
nify him and praise him and honor him 


s2 And now I, Nebuchadnezzar, praise and magnify and extol the 
King of heaven 


156 In contrast to Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. ^Y): 
Ll eYY escas cà ^ ols Gl OM Y 
For further examples compare: 
ns NIWA NTIN NIIN ADK T? MT 2:23 


Mar aara ee a mI eme d P 
PRO N? NYRI T NIIT D? prios PIM NO IZN? MT 3:14 


adur pA e hna omar eaa Cadre eila e ime P 
Cra gall YES ba gual KI sı 
care gil cca JI eal) Updos Vs ael Og te Y RI s2 


Compare also 6:12 where the participles in the sTs and the imperfect verbs in the TTs 
express circumstance: 

ADON OTP inno nva DNIT MIW) MT 

eme 310 peda mS a8 Leui masara P 
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(87)5" In 4:22 the sT participles have a future time reference which is con- 
textually determined but also marked by the verb in the clause “your dwelling 
shall be" (TQ 7172). In Sinai Ar. 2 imperfect verbs are employed: 


T? NU "em [...] TID mg? wj» nepc'op NUNC ID PTI T7) MT 
[MUTA 


MT and you shall be driven [they shall be driving you] from men, and 
your dwelling shall be with the beasts of the field [. ..] and you shall 
be wet [they shall be wetting you] with the dew of heaven 


db des L..] bl cle ae OS ll GU os ce eo s2 


s2 that you shall be driven out from among men and you shall be with 
the beasts [...] and the dew of heaven shall wet you 


(88)!58 Actions that are true for a long or all times expressed by active parti- 
ciples in the sts may in the Arabic translations be rendered either into active 
participles (cf. 9.6.3) or—which is most often the case—into imperfect indica- 
tives. Compare 3:17 where the active participle in the sTs expresses the action 


157 In contrast to Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. tv): 
A oso ULT eui cess [...] oul A Y 
In the Peshitta the last participle in 4:22 is featured as a conjugated verb. In Sinai Ar. 1, a 
passive participle is used to represent the first participle in the sT: 
Ay% a walaa wiad wer eama [...] wi ean ne a P 
Ace ear 
antl ye bey odi s call Ey [...] oY o ao cub sı 
See also 6:27 where the imperfect of the verb “to be” + active participles in the sTs are 
rendered into the Arabic equivalents in Sinai Ar. 2 but into imperfect verbs (subjunctives) 
in Sinai Ar. 1: 


ONIT OT na? DTZ PINT) PYNT na? MA p079-723 MT 
Leun mmie oan (2. aso ais wads aso lax lass P 


Jls 4I lyzo, lote ol WS Se i sı 

deh dl o orab oil es ol Ses ob SG s2 

158 In contrast to Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. Yo): ale of GA [. ..]. For further 
examples, see: 


YON] pn 1287 HIATT NIAM NPD OWM PII NZD "1532773. MT 2:40 


As ganada noui sp ae eiam da nama rir’ bias vera P 
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of continuos servitude: *our God whom we serve [are serving]". In both manu- 
scripts the sT participle is rendered into an imperfect verb: 


PPI NJTON T NODDNCDMR ID MT 


cal pela hes enie madora M P 


MT/P If /because/ our God whom we serve [are serving] 
ode (eA Lgl ps2 ae oll bYWOY s 


S1 because we have a God whom we serve 
S2 but our God whom we serve 


(89)!5° In 123 the active participle in the sTs expresses a durative action 
that, we are told, lasted for ten days. An imperfect verb is employed in both 
Arabic TTs: 


Btls BALI (à Se OK WS uus A aL! eai Uf sı 
FE ris Gai Lal a OS Wel ells s2 
pall Che s» Laut all CS. sa eie AS max eee dore ele p 2:28 
RIWI np YT OTANI NDp'OD NOI NIT MT 2:22 
255 4I G Le dws gladly Shakl Gly ons s2 
159 In contrast to Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. \-): 
ALI dud V SINUM Y 
See also 2:21 where the workings of God are described through active participles in the 
STs. With the exception of the last idafa construction, both Arabic manuscripts exhibit 


imperfects: 

pan? spoon a; poyn OPA PIA TWA NINN NITY NIUDD NIN) MT 
APT WT? NVI 

ehmas das also moma pals ins Msi en alam ama P 


mAsoco aid eama exis 

dal eils aK WS d» USGL Las Sole Alps Ob YI e n, si 
uM 

daly ALI IL ae, gle qu, Ape Jue OWY By gm yy S2 
c2» uu 
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TAN rns nw DYNA OT ANI MT 


eala Xa eo plari en eura P 


MT/P and the countenance of the youths that eat [were eating] of the 
king's food 


AI plab o» O, Guill neg! eel s 
S1 and the bodies of the servants that eat of the king’s food 


ald Oy fas Mell lab OT Gill OL! LI ly s2 


S2 and look at the young men that eat the king’s food and drink from 
his beverage 


9.6.2 ST: (hawah/hawa +) Active Participle—tr: Perfect 

If contextually sound, the active participle is rendered into a perfect verb in 
both manuscripts (ex. 90-92).169 If the st exhibits a hawah/hdaw@ + active par- 
ticiple construction it is sometimes rendered in Arabic into kana + imperfect 
indicative in order to express a continuous action in past time.!®! Alternatively, 
especially Sinai Ar. 1 may exhibit the verb ja'ala instead of kana and the con- 
struction subsequently assumes an inchoative function (ex. 93-94). Such Arabic 
kana or ja'ala + imperfect combinations may be resorted to despite the lack of 
formal equivalence in the sT if the action or event is perceived as expressing 
a continuous or inchoative action or event in the past (ex. 95). If a hawah/ 


In 2:27 two active participles are used in the sts. The first participle describes an action 
that has just taken place ORY NIPT NT?) and the second describes an action that 
from the perspective of the wise men is a general truth (mna? p? [...] 82 prin). 
While in Sinai Ar. 1 the first participle is rendered into an imperfect, a perfect is selected 
in Sinai Ar. 2. In both manuscripts the second participle is rendered into an imperfect: 
nonae po» [...]Pmen NY ONW NIT ND) MT 
a ogy Ol [JIH oy Je ghis Y AI y gild si 
lug ON ...] E ao Y AI ae Jl gill ol s2 
160 For the development of the active participle as a narrative tense, see Rosenthal, 
A Grammar of Biblical Aramaic, p. 59, § 177. 
161 For the use of the ‘Latin imperfect’ see Wright, A Grammar vol. 2, p. 21, §9. 
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haw@ construction in the sT is not perceived to express continuation but 
rather to be punctual, a perfect verb is rendered without kana or ja'ala (ex. 96). 
(go)!62 The frequently occurring phrase “he/they answered and said [say- 

ing]" is consistently rendered into perfect in both TTs. Compare 2:7: 
Tax? [...] RDN PINNI min i9 MT 


Vea [...] eX» e evo sah aw P 


MT/P They answered the second time and said [saying]: Let the king 


tell 
AJI.. J ei Is, Lal lall si 
Clad Sod 4) By Leal egleb —s2 
S1 They answered again and said: Let the king tell 
S2 And they answered him again and said to him: Let the king say 


(g1)!6 In 2:13 the time reference of the participle in the sT is determined by 
the preceding perfect verb. The participle in Sinai Ar. 1 is thus represented by 
a perfect verb: 


piled eAais»o nal maaa P 


KH crim Ute ol oR sı 


P And the decree went forth and the wise men were being slain 
Sı So the decree went forth quickly and the wise men were slain 


162 Yefet usually rendered this phrase into: 6; [...] «e in its conjugated forms. Cf.: 
réalso man pinra edi ats P DUDNDN2ODUDTQ NUTUS D MT 2:10 
By OgslLSV GEE s2 A is Lal lll sı 
Wb, sı eals ionan) pira P NIP OXIT2312 PIRI DD MT 3:9 
AN 196; S2 

163 In contrast to Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. ^): 
(byte Ly ces aul, Y 
See also Sinai Ar. 2 in 5:15: 


manu» SDAS PATNI! [...] MIT DVN wR MT 


eJ Opedaca 8 [...] RH dl Joo 5 s2 
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(92)9^ The Aramaic/Syriac root yd‘ "know" is often represented by the 
semantic equivalent {m in the Arabic TTs. The meaning of this verb is nor- 
mally treated in Arabic as a process leading up to the present “have come to 
know" and is therefore rendered in the past tense instead of the present. Thus, 
itis of little surprise that we find this verb featured in the perfect in the Arabic 
TTs. Compare 2:8: 


PIN ARIS NITD T MIN YT PRA MT 
NET ele am mii mr As Ouen P 

MT/P Iknow [am knowing] of a truth that you would gain time 
f Way Wl cde 6 GIs 


Ie 1655, Ll Og $i oF Ce J9 s2 


$1 I know (have come to know) that you only want me to grant you a 
delay 
s2 I know (have come to know) for sure that you want to delay time 


(93)!66 In 4:26 both manuscripts apply kana + imperfect to represent a 
hawah|hawa@’ + active participle in the sTs: 


164 


165 
166 


In contrast to Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. \1): 
(o 3!) cyte AI CSI OUI elem Y 
For the mood of this verb, cf. 9.7. 
In contrast to Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. 44): 
Je OF y duX3L.] v 
Compare 5:19 where there are no less than eight hdwah/háwd' + active participle con- 
structions in the MT (hidwd' is not repeated as often in the Peshitta) which are rendered 
into kāna + imperfects in both manuscripts. kana is attached only to the first verb, as 
expected in cA (Wright, A Grammar vol. 2, p. 21, $9): 
say NOT OD nin Ray MIOT 8D TD Ray MIOT DOR mn NIY RYDUT MT 
BWA NIT 
aia maim Cola ease am oon also Ay eem coer pue P 
Sca 
U3 ga HX US ur ius Uo ur ue» US e EROS osi 
Urge gas Ure pus Urge JR OS s2 
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ma Tenn DP "7 NmO?D ITY oy un pn nypo MT 


wan aar mhasla Sasa An evi imax id iho e^o P 


ram 


MT/P /At the end of/and after/ twelve months he was walking upon the 
royal palace of Babylon 


S1 And when twelve months had been (passed) Nebuchadnezzar 
was walking upon his royal courtyard in Babylon 


Mell Je de ius poh CH OL gs pte Ul cue Le s2 
: dk cil 


S2 And when twelve months had passed Nebuchadnezzar was walk- 
ing upon the royal palace that was in Babylon 


(94)!67 In 6:11 Adwa' precedes only one of three active participles (the third) 
in the sTs but the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 applied the verb ja‘ala before the ini- 
tial verb. The rendering in Sinai Ar. 2 follows the sT more closely in this regard. 


nin NAT WA Tay N17 Dap->a ADDY OTP NTIN sov [...] MT 


C Wom ania Misa’ mme pao nama <lumal...] P 
72310 


MT/P [...] and he prayed [praying], and gave thanks [thanking], before 
his God, as he did [used to do] aforetime 


167 Compare the more literal rendering by Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. 34): 
cl Ua NB ce Jeb 5S OE al Lem ce an ela Mis Lary Y 
See further Sinai Ar. 1: 


Less Mn e Cax^ 133 ro. aam eu eis sia eile eho P 6:5 
dedo ial JUls de Ogee hbal Jad sı 


euh wian aam pwa [...] Lambs caza. axis deco P 327/94 


^ Os ba lai [...] Pollis pede gairb sı 
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ANS JS lobi a Kilda Jb s 


sı and he began praying |. ..] and giving thanks to God, as was his habit 
before that 
s2 and he prays and praises |...] as he used to do before 


(95)!68 If actions conveyed by active participles in the sTs are perceived 
as expressing a continuous, habitual or inchoative meaning in the past, both 
translators may add kana or ja'ala next to the imperfect verb despite the lack 
of hawah/hawa’ in the ST (cf. 5.1.6). Compare 5:6: 


xn3 d ma» »paatiaca P (WPI NT STADIIN) MT 


MT/P and his knees smote one against another 


Ob Jona lS cdas si 
GEN Sae lyl pai Clery TE 


sı and his knees began to smite each another 
s2 and his knees became lax and began to smite one against another 


(96)!6° The frequently occurring clause “you were seeing [N10 7Im/ 
duam riw] a vision" is usually interpreted as punctual “you saw a vision" and 
therefore represented by a perfect verb in both translations, compare 2:31: 


168 In contrast to the more literal rendering by Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. 04): 
elo sg obs Sy 9 x 
See also Sinai Ar. 1 in 5:5: 
pea Xe CSS ebb Joes 6 ST si 
In 5:1 the Peshitta exhibits the verb hawa@ while no equivalent is found in the MT. ja‘ala 
is employed in Sinai Ar. 1 and in Sinai Ar. 2 kana is used despite the lack of a translation 
equivalent: 
ram whi i-a» eale dianala P ADY RIN NaN ADD MT 
AY GBA lly p» tty SO s2 Fl oper od eR osi 
169 In contrast to Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. Y): 


laf ael ee Gl bb ET AE tpl cel y 
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Nub Tn Dx DR mun mm NDN NIN MT 
rst x» sale emo wam eas eal bie p 

MT/P You, O king, saw [was seeing], and behold a great image 
VRS col Hil AJ lel cal bl sa 
AS pe te plall Geely Hall Ly! del sa 


$1 As to you, O king, you saw an image 
s2 And you, O king, saw in your sleep an image of a great statue 


9.6.3 STs: Active Participle—TTs: Active Participle 

The translators of both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 employed active participles in 
the TTs though not nearly as often as the Arabic language grammatically and 
semantically allows for. The occurrence is sporadic and appears to be made on 
an ad hoc basis. Suffice it to say that active participles are employed in order 
to express the immediate present or continuous actions such as in divine epi- 
thets (ex. 97-98). An active participle may be used in both manuscripts despite 
the lack of structural equivalence in the sT (ex. 99-100). 

(97)!7° In 318 the active participle in the sTs is reflected in both TTs: 


ala e ume P PROD xpos xd PONY MT 


MT/P we will not serve [be serving | your gods 


For further examples, see: 
marn» dam e» PO DUO AN AWA Yow IM MT 4:7 
chilled, s» qa MRI T W DMD RED 2:34 
qaum de gh d Gb» si spars Moa ris Ow duam iò P410 
170 Similarly to Yefet (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. Y^) who also employed an active 
participle: 
uale oF Gul AYY ol Y 
See also 4:34 where in both TTs the first participle in the sTs is rendered by the Arabic 


equivalent (as nouns in definite form): 


naw? 3 MAPA MT 
uam sara chords slams alla P 
*In MS YKL mga, 943 Cy iil lg s2 FK JA, gay sı 
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dl ole pe bl s2 Su ule U si 
sı/s2 we are not serving your /god/gods/ 


(98)! Divine epithets such as “revealer of mysteries" wherein the verbal 
action is featured in the form of an active participle, occur a few times in 
Daniel chapter 2 in the sTs. To reflect this construction, the translator of Sinai 
Ar. 1 employed either an active participle or an imperfect verb. Compare 2:22 
where Sinai Ar. 1 exhibits three active participles all relating to such epithets: 


Misia gaara m ana mudmao mmis. MÀN, ama P 
am max. 


P He reveals [is revealing] the deep and secret things and He knows 
[is knowing | what is in the darkness, and the light is with Him 


coU! GL A dl i SLI cobi jd aaepe] si 


$1 He is [the one who is] revealing the deep and secret things; He is 
[the one who is] living in the light; He is [the one who is] knowing 
what is in the darkness 


(99)! If contextually sound, both translators occasionally applied an active 
participle despite the lack of structural equivalence in the sr. Compare 2:45 
where both sTs use an imperfect: 


171 Yefet consistently rendered these epithets into active participles (Margoliouth, A 
Commentary, pp. Y —*Y): Aja G56 or y| M ss 
See also Sinai Ar. 1 in: 
ramis e» narat iin eX a — P 2:29 
ene Aa pals na eni me wam Qaam hrano — P247 
LAL lary JAJI yy all SI $a VI ol ael sı 
172 See further Sinai Ar. 2 in: 
AVL lage OF al Jeol ye s2 ADINA INT MT 6:24 
bh Re fod Goal eau! s2 Daa mand nain? NIY óD T TIN MT 2:24 
See also Sinai Ar. 1 in ex. 98 above and in 2:49: 


ol d bus Jus OK S1 eals eaid eom Lissa P 


356 CHAPTER 9 
menm chain mama e POAT ON NID TN MT 
MT/P what shall come to pass hereafter 
OLY Al Bits ls s2 ob zl à Vy k s 
si/s2  whatitis that will be hereafter 
(100)7? In 4:23 an active participle is employed in both manuscripts to 
express an event which will occur once the king has acknowledged God's 
supremacy while adjectives are used in the sTs: 
resus wl whaslos PO NGP T? IMA MT 
MT/P your kingdom shall be sure unto you 
Al ab IE obs» LUI e KL Ob s 


s1/s2 and (then) your kingdom will be returning! to you 


9.7 Moods of the Verb 


In the two last sections (9.7 and 9.8) we will focus, not so much on the transla- 
tion equivalence between sT and TT, but on the adherence in Sinai Ar. 1 and 


173 Similarly to Yefet: c.4) 4. (Margoliouth, A Commentary, p. &v). Participles are some- 
times used to express circumstance. Compare 4:15 “but you are able" and “while they were 
bound" in 3:25: 

553 nni myTin? N05 PYRE nion many MT 4:15 


226 ily Uses (gy Ol pA Slee Jal c Jel Gal $a 
Sarina PINN PW AVI PIB MT 3:25/92 

wiu aao eomma pir n ISK P 

XU! deos G osie gilles ill ol sı 

OFN m d Opies Gilles ò iml s3 


174 For this word choice, cf. 8.4.1. 
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Sinai Ar. 2 to common CA rules in specific constructions. In other words, here 
Icontrast CA to non-Classical/Middle Arabic features in the translations. 

In cA the mood inflects the morphology of the verb to a more extensive 
degree than it does in Biblical Hebrew, Biblical Aramaic and Syriac. In the 
Arabic manuscripts in this study, which are unvocalized, moods are detectable 
primarily in the second and third person masculine plural.!”> In such cases, it 
becomes apparent that neither Arabic translator rendered moods entirely in 
compliance with CA; a salient feature of Middle Arabic texts.!/6 Yet, deviations 
from CA practice appear only occasionally in the TTs. In this section the treat- 
ment in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 of The Subjunctive (9.7.1); The Jussive (9.7.2); 
and The Imperative (9.7.3) mood will be presented. The rendition of the indica- 
tive mood will not be surveyed in the present study. Sufficient to say is that the 
verb is mostly— but far from always—rendered in the indicative mood when 
expected in CA.!77 


9.71 The Subjunctive 

Inca, the subjunctive mood of the imperfect verb figures only in subordinated 
clauses which have a future time reference in relation to the governing verb. 
It is marked by specific particles and inflects the morphology of the verb.!/9 
Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 generally accord with CA practice both with regard 
to required particles and with regard to the form of the verb, to the extent 
that the latter is distinguishable in these unvocalized texts. The subordinating 
conjunctions an and li appear most frequently but to a lesser extent hattà, 


175 This is true also of the second feminine singular and of the dual forms though these are 
less frequently represented in the relevant corpus. 
176 Blau, GCA vol. 2, pp. 259-70, §171.1-171.4. 
177 Besides these forms, we encounter a few cases of the energicus. Compare further: 
AL de Crees M audi le Jam fils oly  s21:8 
Ka gly Lael Lael fes (dol Gl, dst D o <I 81 2:5 
* In Ms og! 
See also Sinai Ar. 1 in 2:36 (cf. Stapleton, An Edition of the Book of Daniel, p. 57, n. 89) and 2:6: 
lia abgly Set lug by — $1 2:36 
Š I Sae KiS lebat ab Qi» Oly $1 2:6 
*Note that la emphaticus is sometimes spelled lā in Sinai Ar. 1, see Blau, A Handbook, 
p- 32, $15. 
178 Wright, A Grammar vol. 2, pp. 24-34, $15. 
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kay and likay (or likayma in Sinai Ar. 2) are attested as well (ex. 101-102). 
Sporadically, however, these rules are not followed (ex. 103-104).!”9 

The Arabic subjunctive is normally rendered in the TTs as the translation 
equivalent of an infinitive construct (cf. 9.4) or of clauses linked with wa or 
with a clearly subordinating conjunction in the sTs (cf. 9.2). In this section I 
focus only on whether the rendering of moods in the Arabic translations is in 
agreement with the preferences of cA. 

(101)? There are numerous examples of when the subjunctive mood is 
rendered in the TTs following a subordinating conjunction, mostly an or li, as 
expected in CA. Compare 6:27: 


NIT OT ADDN om ron PYNT Td [i , Jl T npo mU AT? 2 MT 


€ alora ax wads [...] 3 eas) mwdh 1-030 (0 P 
Less mmie Pr 


MT/P I have made a decree that |.. .] they will be trembling and fearing 
before the God of Daniel 


Lilo all ying IBA OIE Jil QE si 


S1 I have commanded [...] that they should fear and dread the God 
of Daniel 


179 Exceptions to the general rule are uncommon yet sometimes acceptable in CA. For 
instance, if the conjunction tumma interrupts a subjunctive particle and the verb it is 
governing, which may be the case in a chain of verbs, an additional subjunctive particle 
would usually be required for the verb to assume the subjunctive mood. However, the 
grammarians of Kufa allowed the verb to figure in the subjunctive mood without such 
repetition (Wright, A Grammar vol. 2, p. 33, $15). It is therefore not always clear whether 
a form reflects less common CA usage or is a Middle Arabic trait. Compare 1:5 (for the 
asyndetic linkage of |) Ju in Sinai Ar. 2, see ex. 104 below): 


Mal ei, P ceo CA land ...] glo G3, tell e aly $1 
ley NS Ae é opm» XX a bl» [o] ees px doo DJ ug abs» s2 


180 Compare Sinai Ar. 1: 
luz ol pl UA ply eua alil AJl need s1 2:12 
JUI Ace Ip pared [...] eros bbe LI Jeol ¢ $133 
AUN gd leo Y Od ege los s $13:11 
dU Ig toed Ol [...] o» UI Sal e! s13:28/95 
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dela dl o aeo Cb BK olL. Jal cl EE s2 


s2 I have given a command [...] that they should be fearing [and] 
trembling before the God of Daniel 


(102)!8! See also 2:18: 


NW now OTP ND2D? PAN MT 


eara eoe mao Q5 eA» Canada P 

MT/P that they might ask mercy of the God of heaven 
ee o aM eo ol [Pals] s 
Lendl all cys Ae JE [bl nel] s2 


sı [and he commanded them] to request of God to have mercy upon 
them 

s2 [he told... of the news] so that they would request mercy of the 
God of heaven 


(103)!82 The indicative mood is only rarely employed after a subordinating 
conjunction. See nevertheless Sinai Ar. 1 in 2:9: 


O35 ol Dy, (cJ! sı tarsal adunit ë P 
P [which] you have agreed to say sı which you want to do 
And Sinai Ar. 2 in 5:15: 


181 See also Sinai Ar. 2: 
al» loa ol Iyobly s2 2:13 
pH ol [...] II eee Y S2 2:27 
1333 ol de gil 489 S22: 
182 For the prevalence of a final niin in Middle Arabic texts, see Blau, GCA vol. 2, pp. 260-64, 
§ 171.24. According to Wright, some Arabs employed the imperfect indicative follow- 
ing ‘an (Wright, A Grammar vol. 2, p. 27, $15) and the addition of mà may interrupt the 
expected mood (ibid. p. 29, $15). See also Sinai Ar. 2 in 6:8: 
TOR TPN N3?D DP np? [...] WN MT 


Aere Qaa lage IE Maa [...] lo a 8 ad R 
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Tp AIT nana] NUN NIPIN ATR Pon py» MT 


MT Andnow the wise men, the enchanters, have been brought in before 
me, that they should read this writing 


CBN lia o. x LS Gil ally ISI LI foo by 82 


S2 and the wise men and the diviners entered before me in order to 
read this writing 


(104)!83 The conjunction is occasionally dispensed with especially between 
an auxiliary verb and the main verb./$* Compare Sinai Ar. 1 in 2:11: 


gals 330 masdi dul pia c e uns Mx ealn Ma P 


P And it is a hard thing that the king asks, and there is none other that 
can declare it before the king 


4 by del eda Y glee al ug $1 


sı because it is a great/difficult matter that no one can explain 
And Sinai Ar. 2 in 2:8: 


PIN PAR NIW OT DN PT DYM MT 
Mel Og Ab Opus $i GE Cede B52 


MT  Iknowofa truth that you would gain time 
S2 I know for sure that you want to delay time 


183 See also Sinai Ar. 1: 
gil oe uS i deo o^» de o al s1i2:0 
da Y| g dhalt oe qv gill Ag! ghal Q^ $1 6:21 
184 For the common practice in Middle Arabic of asyndetic linkage of subordinate clauses, 
see Blau, GCA vol. 3, pp. 490-508, § 388-98 (especially $390). Cf. K. Versteegh, "Serial 
Verbs’, in Encyclopedia of Arabic Language and Linguistics vol. 4 (gen. ed.; K. Versteegh; 
Leiden: Brill, 2008), pp. 195-98. 
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9.7.3 TheJussive 

The jussive mood may express wish, exhortation or command in CA in which 
case the verb is generally preceded by the particle //. This practice is normally 
upheld in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 (ex. 105-106) as is the convention in CA to 
express negative exhortation through a jussive verb preceded by lā (ex. 107, 
cf. Negations 9.5). 

Related to the function— but not to the form—of the jussive is the declara- 
tive/optative perfect.!85 Such a construction can be anticipated in the TT when 
an imperfect or an active participle is used to indicate a wish, exhortation or 
command in the sT (ex. 108). 

Finally the jussive mood is expected in CA and in our manuscripts 
when a verb follows lam to signal the negation of an action or event in past 
time (ex. 109-110). On a few occasions, an indicative mood is nevertheless 
employed (ex. 10). For the use of the jussive in conditional clauses, see 9.2.7 
above.!86 

(105)!87 In 5:12 both translators used the imperfect verb in the srs with li + 
imperfect in the TTs (the mood is not conclusively distinguishable in these 
verbs): 


mnm ms pM ONT WwW. MT 
asd iraa tod Leur Adas ë P 


MT/P Now/therefore/let Daniel be called, and he will declare the 


interpretation 
due A mel» OV) eade s2 abols Lids ol 215 ogsa s: 
sı so call him and let him read it and let him explain to you its 
interpretation 
s2 and now let Daniel enter so that he can expound the interpretation 


185 Most examples of where a perfect is attested in the TT expressing wish are defined 
as declaratory perfects though some are optatives, cf. Wright, A Grammar vol. 2, 
pp. 2-3, §1. 

186 For further use of the jussive in Arabic, see Wright, A Grammar vol. 2, pp. 35-41, 8817-38. 

187 See also 6:26: SL. Sd s2 Nj" PNY wr. 
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(106)!88 In 2:7 [i is employed in both manuscripts (the verb is written with a 
mater lectionis in Sinai Ar. 2)189: 


"uias? VAN? ND?D NIZA PAN) MT 
manasa) ione) oly cal al Gira =P 

MT/P and said/@/to him/: Let the king tell his servants the dream 
Lap) otal ELJI Jya d ibg s2 obyy Alai Luke ats IB, s 


S1 and they said: Let the king tell us his vision 
S2 and they said to him: Let the king tell his servants the vision 


(107)9? If the sT expresses prohibition, the negation lā followed by the 
imperfect, presumably in the jussive mood, is normally used in both manu- 
scripts. Compare 1032: 


188 In 5:7 the phrase in indirect speech (“the king cried aloud to bring...) is converted to 
direct speech (“and he said: Let the diviners enter") in Sinai Ar. 2 and an imperfect is 


employed: 
SLAI Qi Jes) J, s2 sayy? n79? VDA NBD NIP MT 
Similarly, the indirect speech is rendered as direct speech introduced by li + jussive in 1:3: 
RT? IAD NIT? POD 27 BWR? 7797 WAN" MT 
dio & on d! God ote elio Shin Y LII UB e s2 


189 For the lengthening of the vowel in the imperfect and imperative form in middle- 
weak verbs, see Blau, GCA vol. 1, p. 185, § 86.1. Compare R. H. Boyd, The Arabic Text of 
1 Corinthians in “Studia Sinaitica No. II’: A Comparative, Linguistic, and Critical Study (PhD 
dissertation submitted at Princeton University, 1942), pp. 26-27. 
190 See similar constructions in: 
niTDmV"w SPION DN" MT 10:19 
CARN tay ead e A neta P 
exo je JH lel GAY by s2 e JI el eå Y Jb, sı 
Tainmow baa WINI MT 2:24 
120) eA dasr email P 
JAL aur Va Jl s2 pes Y 4 Ui, sı 
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Leur Muah A M tow PORT rox oR DNUS MT 

MT/P and he said unto me: Fear not, Daniel 
Jaf Yd di ss Jub YQ s 


S1 And he said to me: fear not, O Daniel s2 Andhe said to me: be 
not afraid, O Daniel 


(108)?! The recurrent declaratory expression “blessed be (the name of) God" 
is rendered by an imperfect and/or by a participle in the sTs. In both manu- 
scripts such a construction is reflected by the declaratory perfect. Compare 2:20: 

ND?D TW) NPV TA TID NPAT AW MY? MT 
AAA oxo mls po Win Sims moar cam) P 


MT/P Blessed bethe name of God from everlasting even unto everlasting 


ANI dl aul Jal Q^ ANI e au s2 Alas EU ipu sı 


$1 Blessed be God from everlasting unto everlasting 
s2 Blessed be the name of God from the beginning of time unto 
eternity 


(109)32 On numerous occasions, the jussive form is used to negate a past 
action or event (perfect). As in the case with the subjunctive, the mood of the 
verb in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 generally conforms with the expected form 
in CA. Only rarely is an indicative imperfect used after the negation lam. The 


191 Compare also 3:28/95: 
wines cammle am wins PO TN ADR DA MT 
gb» 3! Ll S2 Cie d Als S1 
In 3:31/98 an imperfect is rendered as an optative perfect in Sinai Ar. 1: 
te el^ st eaa Xm) eur P 
192  Foradditional examples, see: 
PRO N? NDT RATT DYN non ND TION? MT332 


bea | CLF gall Canal sal (Y), Wise bo Lhe bada by s2 
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translation equivalent in the sTs is usually a negated (/a'/lo?) perfect verb or 
an active participle that is perceived as expressing a perfect action or event 
(cf. 9.6.2), compare 6:25: 


moan eor ox mo P N33 mou» Tons MT 


MT/P and they had not come to the bottom of the den (when/until/the 
lions had the mastery of them) 


CAN Vs ss hel dud B on 


$1 and they had not arrived to its lower parts 
S2 and they had not reached the bottom of the den 


(110)!93 In 5:15 the jussive form is applied in Sinai Ar. 1 in compliance with ca 
while the indicative form is used in Sinai Ar. 2: 


nno» KNW PTR) MT 
shanri euo: wira auare ela P 


MT/P but they could not declare the interpretation of the thing 


eA Ay daas " s2 o) la öl de Ip yes Ë S1 


S1 but they could not read this writing s2 but they could not [do] 
that 


9.7.3 The Imperative 
Similarly to the jussive, the imperative mood expresses exhortation and com- 
mand. As opposed to the former, the imperative is primarily directed to the 


le Qs ol bos i [S Jol (S Ob] sı esae pesar cd Paus 
i laLà 4$ A£ | s2 na MINWAN? DANI) MT 6:24 

193 In 3:15 ajussive is employed in Sinai Ar. 1 and an indicative in Sinai Ar. 2: 
Orel ail Gly s2 pled LOB s lexM2eA edere Po quen N? TT MT 
194 For the use of the indicative in all positions, see Blau, A Handbook, p. 45, $77. For the 
preservation in Sinai Ar. 2 of a long vowel after lam in middle weak verbs, cf. n. 189. See 

also 5:8: 

AI WS aca, Ol del eaa ë s2 &3pn5 RINI pons MT 
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second person. There are in general two ways in the TTs to treat imperatives in 
the sTs. Most commonly, an imperative in the ST is rendered into an impera- 
tive in the TT agreeing with the former in number and gender (ex. 112112).95 
An imperative in the sT may to a lesser extent also be rendered into an opta- 
tive expression in the TT. This practice is generally limited to Sinai Ar. 1 when 
reflecting the recurrent phrase “O king, live for ever" (ex. 113). Besides these 
two categories it should be mentioned that imperfect verbs in the apodosis are 
sometimes rendered into imperatives in conditional clauses (cf. 9.2.7). 

(111)96 In 112-13 two imperatives occur in the sTs. These are rendered into 
Arabic imperatives that follow the sts in number and gender in both Sinai 
Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2. The lengthening of the last vowel in tertiae-weak verbs is 
well-attested in Middle Arabic texts which explains the form of the first verb in 
Sinai Ar. 1 (13b). Compare:!?? 


TYDY neu ANIA WaT [...13] MY ON PYN NEU) MT 


du tor verre [...13] ims eds words) Lair’ ia P 
wH FS ABs nac 


MT/P Try your servants, I beseech you, ten days [...13] and as you see, 
deal with your servants 


cal h ZA Jl é[---23] ell $e E lob) s 


sı Try your servants for ten days [...13] then do with your servants 
according to what you have seen 


S2 Test your servants for ten days [ ...13] then do with your servants 
according to what you see 


195 This is the usual practice also among the Karaites and Saadiah, see Polliack, The Karaite 
Tradition, p. 120. 
196 For further examples, see Sinai Ar. 1 in: 
by) Ue ones sı waad eals toe P24 
aal dibs ET sı paid hams wecalwa P424 
197 For the lengthening of the last vowel in singular verbs, see Blau, GCA vol. 1, pp. 194-95, 
§ 98.1. The same kind of lengthening is attested in Sinai Ar. 2 in: 


iG be V oe Ed o5 6:11 
ly Sas lee; Ol A Lgl Side eh 4:24 
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(uz) In 4:20 both manuscripts reflect the sT verb in mood, gender and 
number: 


PIV RVINA IWT APY mi moin NÜPN 9 MT 
aoaar e e el mari Tor malasa mam anana P 


MT/P Hew down the tree and destroy it /nevertheless/@/ leave the stump 
of its roots in the earth 


OVI (à ual Ip 555 lag tudly 8 mill lyabsl s1 


S1 Hew down the tree, and destroy it and leave its trunk in the earth 
SAN! o Lae khol ISG Ky lag tusly imill Lyall s2 
S1 Hew down the tree, and destroy it but leave its trunk and its roots 


in the earth 


(113)!98 When the king is addressed with the phrase “O king, live for ever”’, 
the verb being an imperative in the sts, Sinai Ar. 1 consistently exhibits a 
perfect optative “sta while in Sinai Ar. 2 the imperfect of hayya is used. 
Compare 6:7: 


i» alai also rosis PO YPY NIDN WYT MT 
MT/P King Darius, live for ever! 
AN EU ALS lg sa Sa dene AILS! lel sr 


S1 O king, live for ever! 
S2 O king, may you live for all eterniy! 


198 For further examples, see: 
A pl pall glais si mw alai also P YN pop? NIIN MT 3:9 
AY M AI UL s2 
AJ lel awl dl cuts sı ms ali eals P613 
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9.8 Gender, Number and Case Endings 


Should the preferred regulations regarding grammatical gender, number, and 
case differ between source and target language (CA), the practice in Sinai Ar. 1 
and Sinai Ar. 2 generally accord with the latter. Certain Middle Arabic fea- 
tures are nevertheless discerned in both manuscripts. The present survey is 
restricted to a few salient examples relating to such divergencies between sT 
and TT practice. Under the first heading, sT: Plural Verb—rT: Singular Verb 
(9.8.1), the concord of number and gender is treated with focus on the rendi- 
tion of the verb when preceding its plural subject. Under the second heading, 
Case Endings (9.8.2), we concentrate on the rendering of case endings in the 
Arabic translated texts.!99 


9.81  sr:Plural Verb—Tr: Singular Verb 
In CA, an inflected verb with two or more subjects is rendered in the singular 
if the verb precedes its subject. In this matter, the usage in CA deviates from 
Biblical Hebrew, Biblical Aramaic, and Syriac where a verb with a plural sub- 
ject is rendered in its plural form regardless of position vis-à-vis the subject. In 
this regard the rendition especially in Sinai Ar. 1 generally accords with cA at 
the expense of structural equivalence with the sT. 

If the subject of a verb is represented by an inanimate plural, the verb is 
rendered in the singular feminine form in CA. Both manuscripts tend to adopt 
this usage. If the subject is human but designated by a broken plural form, the 


199 When it comes to other aspects of concordance, the scribe of Sinai Ar. 1 usually ren- 
dered the polarization of numbers and the numbered nouns in accordance with ca, 
for instance: (y ¿J “three years" in 1:5, ev $ ie "ten days" in 112, (piv (eo “seven 
years" in 4:22. On occasion, however, the expected polarization does not occur, as in 
727: Ss c j| “four kings”. In Sinai Ar. 2, the rendition of numbers and numbered items 
frequently conforms with the preferences of CA: el $ e “ten days" in 112, (ow x 
"seven years" in 4:22, 5414 8 © "ten kings" in 7:24 but it deviates from it more often than 
Sinai Ar. 1. We read ¿y 4 "three years" in 1:5 and S|. 32b “three times" in 6:11. If the 
cardinal number is between 11-99, in CA the numbered item is expected to be rendered 
in the accusative singular, whereas non-compound numbers over 100 are followed by a 
noun in the genitive singular. These rules are generally complied with in both transla- 
tions. Compare Sinai Ar. 1: ky Ob (1l "to 30 days" in 633, gà e Ul "twelve months" 
in 4:26, as well as a | 5 ca) Y “two thousand nobles" in 51 and Sinai Ar. 2:| 45 i. Uil 
“twelve months" in 4:26 and ky Os" “thirty days" in 6:13 (no relevant genitive case is 
attested). The reader is further advised to the notes on the concord of relative pronouns 
in 9.2.4. Suffice itto say that the relative pronoun generally accords in number and gender 
with its antecedent noun but that deviations from this trend do occur. 
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verb may still be rendered in the singular feminine in both Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai 
Ar. 2, as in CA (ex. 115-116).200 

(114)?°! In 3:16 both the initial verb and the active participle are in the plural 
in the sTs. In accordance with the preferences of ca, the Arabic translators 
instead rendered the verb preceding its plural subject in the singular and the 
verb following its subject in the plural: 


PIANI 130 TIM TW TIT BD MT 
praca anasa cuna in aa P 
yl lel aue Ate uod eol! os 
Wes obs Xe Clune Clow coe s2 
MT/P/si/s2 Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, answered and said 


(15)??? In 4:4 active participles in the plural are employed in the MT and 
perfect verbs in the plural in the Peshitta. Both Arabic translators employed 
perfect verbs conjugated in accordance with cA rules. Sinai Ar. 2 renders the 


200 On the tendency of broken plurals designating persons being referred to by the feminine 
singular, see Blau, GCA vol. 2, pp. 287-88, $186. For more on concord in Middle Arabic, see 
Blau, GCA vol. 2, pp. 275-96, $8177-90. 

201 Seealso 515 where both manuscripts reflect common CA usage: 
mun» SDP PIDIN [...] NUN RMIT PT wR MT 
»Myosaa cA eos mira aware rela [..] “Adee 30 el. ca P 
OBI Ls P de lyst B fe bleo celal oly — s 
NY dyaka di [...] dla gl jebs s2 


See also Sinai Ar. 1 in 3:8: 
riol Oma in alaa li ria asia wharo casa P 


25421 I al de Iyad idol s Yoy alb sı 
202 For further examples, see: 
RADY Dap) PARDI [...] R1&TTÜDN PUI2DD PINI MT 3:3 


resale lanal aam pamana [...] eis 5% Lambs axis diet exo P 

JES Z by rums [...] rll all mb sı 

lab [...] pal! As [...] ope] cx s2 

D787 ue [...] o9 [...] NIR DR NARDI PONY "Ta NINTA AT IRI MT 3:7 
RITT 
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initial verb in the feminine singular since its human subject is designated by a 
broken plural: 


D PUTINO mum [...] NIVR VAVI Poy PINI MT 
naxi e miraa [...] «Sorteo eri» mo alaa P 


MT/P Then came in the magicians,| O [and] the enchanters |. ..] but they 
did not make known unto me its interpretation 


lebab celu, gai B Log Ul mall Je Jad si 


S1 Then came before me the magicians, and the diviners [...] but 
they did not make known unto me the vision and its interpretation 


Usos Gade PL 1eB Is ô peul e godas s2 


s2 Then came before me the magicians, and the enchanters [...] but 
they did not make known unto me its interpretation 


(116)?93 In 6:7 the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 selected a feminine singular verb 
since the human subject is expressed by a broken plural while in Sinai Ar. 2— 
against what is expected in CA—the initial verb preceding its plural subject is 
conjugated in the plural form: 


[.] eee elas [..] ex Xo eA aam paar whaoa P 
moma reall eh wa 
WS eed) lae" [...] 0 All ype Nyame 151 Lt! OS S1 
203 See also 6:6 where the unexpected form appears in Sinai Ar. 2: 
Dog DPDONSIPTQUIPNPUIIUDNCUEN NOR DIM MT 
reds. eam Meus da parco m Loco aX, eva P 
4e ilo de ael g Ul egi! Aal Ile s2 Sue a2 Yu bU o s1 
In 3:27 Sinai Ar. 2 renders the verb following its subject in the singular against the expected 


preferences of CA: 
TAS NT? PIM [...] RISTO PUDE MT 


AM dol M e [...] GLEN eel euh s2 
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PÈ PIAS 12) 320759 WAIT PPR NHSTTÜDN) NII PIR MT 
co eva eal thal lis 540 ax asio ebo P 


MT/P Then these /presidents/chiefs/ and satraps [came tumultuously to/ 
approached] the king, and said/thus/@/ unto him 


Jl Med! E s NE yey yy Glam osi 


S1 Then the nobles and heads of the army gathered to the king, and 


said 
P ALI VIX "i 052-31 alll Hol lra M3 as s2 
S2 At that those generals and commanders gathered to Darius the 


king, and said 


(117)204 Examples of the dual case are rare in the relevant corpus. In 5:6 the 
usage in Sinai Ar. 1 conforms with CA practice while in Sinai Ar. 2 the dual verb 
is applied though it precedes the subject:205 


xn3 raul ma» ,mas3aso P (ÜP NT STADIIN) MT 


MT/P and his knees smote one against another 


See also the discord in number in Sinai Ar. 1 in 4:8: 
rasa eax <b main axo ense seta P 
vom Leap ab Um cube +9 Cbs sı 
204 For the dual rendering of nouns, see Sinai Ar. 1 in: 
rea PRI maa eA es3 emis mb Suo Aï dowa P 2:41 
JË es Ade ace legubels eal GEL CHIU, s1 
AX air’ asso eagai hiar sol S As eA mhana P 2:34 
L2) Jil all oy al eng je ted ad sa 
205 Note that the verse in Sinai Ar. 2 is somewhat paraphrased and that the verb ja'ala is 
added in both manuscripts, cf. 9.6.2. 
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obe tS dam. s 
GAY dels EP Clary ob tals s2 


S1 and his knees began to smite each another 
$2 and his knees became lax and began to smite one against another 


9.8.2 Case Endings 
The rendition of case endings in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 normally abides 
by expected CA norms (ex. 18-122). Nevertheless, exceptions are not seldom 
attested in both translations (123-127). As these texts are unvocalized, the 
specimens below are confined to forms where the consonantal body is due 
to be inflected by case endings (the sT renditions are dispensed with in these 
examples).206 

(118)??7 The translators of both manuscripts usually placed the indefinite 
singular masculine direct object in the accusative case. Compare 1:17: 


Ue, Rey Lg ally JU) atl ad si 
Ugo We day Yl OU Jola av! lel, s2 


S1 God granted Daniel and his friends understanding, and wisdom 
and knowledge 
s2 and God gave these four young men knowledge and understanding 


(119) The Arabic noun is generally rendered in the genitive case when pre- 
ceded by a preposition, in compliance with CA. Compare Sinai Ar. 1 in 3:2 and 
Sinai Ar. 2 in 3:31: 


206 For case-related tendencies attested in Ancient South Palestinian texts, see Blau, GcA 
vol. 2, pp. 317-45, $8215-28. 
207 See also Sinai Ar. 1 in: 
vel CR qu poli cs 51; Ys c» 31; Mey Code, 2:25; Bly YRS cul Hib 2:3 
las blab 
and Sinai Ar. 2 in: 


eal ete T2 ptt ole € 235 Mel 4 Je ol JU 236; by sob CZ GS 22 
The nominative case is usually selected when the noun functions as the subject. Compare 


Sinai Ar. 2 in 4:4: ll os: 6$. Vig 6 Jl) $ peal qe cA 
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Quali eos bee dl furl é si 


sı then he sent to [the] noblemen and their leaders and to those of 
power 


(ab ally aly els coge E Tels ol 24 OE s2 


s2 then Nebuchadnezzar the king wrote to the peoples, nations and 
tongues and governors 


(120)298 The adverbial may be placed in the accusative. Compare 2:5: 


V Sabi! QU so Lael Lael Y sı 


sı I will certainly cut you into pieces 
s2 Iwill cut you into limbs 


(121)?°° Both translators could apply the accusative case as a means of speci- 
fication (tamyiz). Compare Sinai Ar. 1 in 1:15 and Sinai Ar. 2 in 1:20: 


Ue Jhal gue S2 leas V él S1 


sı he saw them more handsome with regard to the face 
s2 and he found them better with regard to knowledge 


(122)?! The accusative case is applied in both TTs to express state (hal), as 
expected in CA. Compare 3:25/92: 


208 The -an ending of adverbs is usually preserved in Ancient South Palestinian, see Blau, 
GCA vol. 2, pp. 323-27, $221. If the object is indefinite but in the state of absolutely 
denying, it should not take tanwin in CA. Sinai Ar. 1 generally follows this, compare 2:10: 
Le Y. ple b5 Ah hus i "no king has ever asked any magician nor learned". 

209 See also Sinai Ar. 2 in 1360, reek rele 

210 Such constructions are common in Sinai Ar. 2, see: 

We 2:46; Cad e lisle 2 310; QS a XX og à lab Ub £I 3:24 

Wises dhol ISA Sy 4:20; lae Lo ols ages de A job cR Ud eee 
aahh Wy vo Y G 

See also Sinai Ar. 2 in 4:7 where a Adi in the nominative is used: a>» le al AEN b Ql 

and in 4:15 where it fills a concessive function: 


228 cc Usos ies ol ote, Klas Jal Q^ del Gal 
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the persons are walking freely in the midst of the furnace 


Isee four persons walking freely inside the burning furnace 


(123)?! Sporadically the object is not rendered with tanwin in the manu- 
scripts although expected. Compare Sinai Ar. 1 in 2:34 and Sinai Ar. 2 in 2:25: 


gl Mil ge Jeu Stes Gl s2 Um e abil Rub, si 


sı and you saw a stone that was cut out without human hands 
s2 Ihave found a man from the sons of captivity 


(124)? On a few occasions, a noun serving as a direct object is rendered 
without tanwin while the adjective attributed to the noun is rendered with it 
in Sinai 1. Compare 2:35: 


dae e Stel one gil ahl Ug. s 
sı andthe rock that hit the statue turned into a large mountain 


(125)?1? Tanwin is occasionally applied to what is expected to be the clause 
subject. Compare 3:8: 


211 See also Sinai Ar. 1 in 2:49: pb Je Ll.» JUl» 055. There is a mix of cases in Sinai 
Ar. 2 in: 
JB, 57; opady OL SM, SB Sly coldly öm 4 la Ol All pb 22 

Gl oa S, al ead 

Compare Boyd, The Arabic Text of 1 Corinthians, pp. 32-33. 

212 Compare Sinai Ar. 1 in 4:10:| alb Ah ganas (de gle 3 A s, see Stapleton, An Edition of 
the Book of Daniel, p. 106, n. 76. For additional examples, see ibid., p. 56, n. 84. 

213 See also Sinai Ar.1 in 2:35 | la ky b "and there remained no place for him" and in 4:4: 

SL als cells colab Spell fe ed si 


Cf. Blau, GCA vol. 1, pp. 224-26, $112; ibid. 2, pp. 329-45, §§ 224-28. 
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Og e M Q^ Wey l9» WS wey s2 Agdal c Ve) 6 osi 


sı and men from the city departed 
S2 and after that men from among the Chaldeans approached 


(126)?!^ In 6:8 the logical subject in Sinai Ar. 1 is ahad which is rendered 
with tanwin. In 4:34 the subject in Sinai Ar. 2 is similarly rendered in the accu- 
sative case: 


aah, 962 y Miil Ul, s2 el c lel ce Vol si 


sı thatnoone of the people should desire 
s2 and concerning the ones who walk in pride, he will abase them 


(127)? In the Arabic TTs a noun is occasionally rendered in the nominative 
case though the syntactic construction in CA requires the genitive. The mix of 
cases is especially true of the word ‘abu "father" in Sinai Ar. 1. See 3:28 in the 
Prayer where the form 'aba| "unà is attested in the nominative case: 


m AS Jas e Edas n S1 


sı andin what you did to us and to the city of our fathers 


9.9 Summary of Syntax 


In this chapter the rendition in the TTs of selected syntactic features in the STs 
has been surveyed. In all these features, the practice in the Arabic manuscripts 
generally conforms to common CA rules, often at the expense of structural 
equivalence with the sT. If the rendition in the TT deviates from CA practice, it 


214 The employment of tanwin on short words, such as 'ahad, regardless of case is well- 
attested in Ancient South Palestinian texts, see Blau, GCA vol. 2, pp. 327-28, $223. 

215 See also Sinai Ar. 1 in 5:1 where the scribe featured the clause subject as abik and not 
'abük: adha 48 Gu 66. The non-ca renditions of this word are frequently attested in 
Ancient South Palestinian texts and Early Arabic papyri, see Blau, GCA vol. 2, pp. 319-20, 
$2194 and S. Hopkins, Studies in the Grammar of Early Arabic: Based upon Papyri Datable 
to before 300 AH [912 AD (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1984), p. 156, $162. See also Boyd, 
The Arabic Text of 1 Corinthians, pp. 24-25. 
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is normally identified as a common Middle Arabic trait. Both translations may 
thereby be defined as highly reader-oriented. 

In the Arabic manuscripts, the choice of translation equivalent often appears 
to be made on an ad hoc basis which sometimes hampers the establishment 
of definite techniques and limits the comparability of converging and diverg- 
ing trends in the Arabic TTs. Yet, many observations may be deduced from the 
survey. The findings of each category will be summarized below. 

Word Order (9.1): The rendering of word order concords well with the pre- 
ferred rules of CA in both manuscripts. Even when a more literal rendering 
could be allowed in ca, such as the fronting of a subject by means of a con- 
verting particle, the Arabic translators normally opted for the more neutral 
CA choice. There are nevertheless ample examples in both manuscripts where 
more uncommon CA word order is applied. In such cases, converting particles 
or constructions are generally employed in agreement with CA, especially in 
Sinai Ar. 1. 

Clause Linkage (9.2): The rendition in the TT of a clause linkage in the sT 
elucidates the treatment in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 of the biblical narrative 
as a cohesive unit. Instead of imitating the intrinsic structure of the sT, both 
translators re-furnished the clause linkage of the biblical composition in a way 
that makes the relation between clauses immediately understandable to the 
audience. Most evidently, clauses strung together in the sT by the conjunc- 
tion wa/way are often rendered in the TT with a contextually appropriate sub- 
ordinating conjunction. As to other conjunctions and adverbials in the srs, 
the translator of Sinai Ar. 1 frequently employed the Arabic conjunctions fa or 
'in(na) while in Sinai Ar. 2 a more varied usage of conjunctions is employed. 
Conjunctions are occasionally added in both translations where in the sT 
clauses are asyndetically linked. In Sinai Ar. 1 a conjunction, especially in dia- 
logue, may also be omitted, apparently for stylistic (dramatic) reasons. 

Impersonal Actions (9.3): Where the sT expresses an impersonal action of 
the kind “they dressed him" and the plural subject does not refer to specific 
persons, both translators generally altered the construction and supplied 
it with a personal subject in the singular: "he was dressed/dressed himself". 
When a nominal clause figures as the subject in the sT of the kind "it seems 
good to me to...” both translators normally exchanged the impersonal subject 
for a personal one: “I deem it good to...” 

Infinitive Constructs (9.4): An infinitive construct in the sT is normally 
reflected in the TT by 1) an imperfect (subjunctive) preceded by & or, more 
rarely, hatta to express purpose, or 2), if preceded by an auxiliary verb or a 
verb of request etc., by ‘an + imperfect (subjunctive). Only sporadically is a 
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verbal noun—the formal equivalent of an infinitive construct in the srs— 
resorted to. 

Negations (9.5): The rendition of various negations in the sTs is entirely in 
compliance with the preferences of cA in the TTs. As is generally the case in 
these translations, a less literal equivalent may be opted for although a more 
literal option is acceptable within the realm of ca (such as laysa for the sTs 
'en|la"-'itay|layt). 

Participles (9.6): The frequent conversion of active participles in the sT into 
inflected verbs in the TT serves as yet another reminder of the disinterest in 
Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 of achieving structural equivalence. The aspectual 
choice of the converted verb is contextually determined. Only rarely is an 
active participle in the sT reflected by an active participle in the TT. A hawah/ 
háwd' + active participle construction in the sT is, if contextually suitable, usu- 
ally rendered into kana + imperfect in the TTs or, especially in Sinai Ar. 1, alter- 
natively into ja'ala + imperfect. 

Moods of the Verb (9.7) and Gender, Number and Case Endings (9.8): The ren- 
dition in Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 of mood, number, gender, and case endings 
generally concords with CA practice. Yet, Middle Arabic traits are common in 
both manuscripts, though more frequently attested in Sinai Ar. 2. 


CHAPTER 10 


Samples from Christian Arabic Old Testament Texts 


In order to evaluate the findings in Ms Sinai Ar. 1 and Ms Sinai Ar. 2 within the 
larger scope of Arabic Bible texts produced by Near Eastern Christians, text 
samples from various Christian Arabic Old Testament translations have been 
selected.! I will draw into the discussion Christian Arabic Translations of the 
Book of Daniel other than Mss Sinai Ar. 1 and 2 (10.1) and Christian Arabic Old 
Testament Translations other than Daniel with a focus on the early transla- 
tions (10.2).? In the final section Preliminary Scheme of Common Translation 


1 Ihave not included later Bible translations composed by or collated for Western missionary 
activities such as the Biblia Sacra Arabica of the Propaganda Fide commission (1671—73). 
2 Forsome further studies on early Christian Arabic Old Testament translations, see: 

BEN SIRA: K. W Samaan classified all to him known Arabic translations of Ben Sira in his 
work Sept traductions arabes de Ben Sira (Frankfurt am Main: Lang, 1994). The earliest Arabic 
version of Ben Sira is attested in Ms Sinai Ar. 155 dated to the gth century. This version is 
edited and translated by R. M. Frank who states that despite its many non-literal techniques, 
the copied text is clearly based on a Greek Vorlage reflecting the hexaplaric and Lucianic 
recensions, see, The Wisdom of Jesus Ben Sirach (Sinai Ar. 155, 1xth|xth cent.) (Leuven, 1974), p. 
XIV. A few folios of another early version is found in Ms Birmingham, Mingana Ar. Christ 121, 
see Samaan, Sept traductions arabes de Ben Sira, pp. 51-56. 

IV EZRA and THE APOCALYPSE OF BARUCH: The Arabic recension of rv Ezra was exam- 
ined by A. Drint who also published the version of 1v Ezra contained in Ms Sinai Ar. 589 
(dated between the ninth and eleventh century): The Mount Sinai Arabic Version of 1v Ezra 2 
vols. (Leuven: Peeters, 1997). The same manuscript contains a translation of the Apocalypse 
of Baruch edited by F. Leemhuis, A. F. J. Klijn, and G. J. H. van Gelder, The Arabic text of 
the Apocalypse of Baruch: Edited and Translated with a Parallel Translation of the Syriac Text 
(Leiden: Brill, 1986). Judged by their different translation techniques these two compositions 
seem to be of different origin (1v Ezra is far more literal than Baruch). 

Jos: Several ninth century translations of Job have been identified among our earliest 
Christian Arabic texts. The most well-known translation is contained in Ms London, BL, Or. 
1475 (Add. 26116) brought to Europe by C. Tischendorf and on paleographic grounds dated to 
the first half of the ninth century. W. W. von Baudissin published these fragments and sup- 
plied them with a Latin translation in his Translationis antiquae arabicae libri Jobi quae super- 
sunt nunc primum edita (Leipzig, 1870). A second early version of Job is attributed to Pethion 
(cf. Chapter 2 above) and yet another to the Egyptian monk Toma al-Fustati attested in Ms 
Sinai Ar. 514 (fol. 141b-160a), see S. P. Blackburn, The Early Arabic Versions of Job (PhD dis- 
sertation submitted at the University of St. Andrews, 1998), pp. 1113; and A. S. Atiya, “Codex 
Arabicus (MS $514)”, in Homage to A Bookman: Essays on Manuscripts, Books and Printing 
Written For Hans P. Kraus on His 6oth Birthday Oct. 12, 1967 (ed. H. Lehmann-Haupt; Berlin: 
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Techniques (10.3) I have summarized common translation techniques 
employed in the more well-studied Christian Arabic Old Testament transla- 
tions in a table. The aim of such a table is both to recapitulate the findings of 
the present study and to propose a sketch for a more comparative approach for 
future studies in the field. 

The Arabic recensions of the New Testament are beyond the scope of this 
thesis. As Hikmat Kashouh has demonstrated in his work on the Arabic Gospel 
translations, the tendency to substitute clause constituents for pronouns 
(cf. 6.2.2), the addition of temporal links (cf. 5.1.3), and the use of alternate 


Gebr. Mann Verlag, 1967), pp. 75-85. Atiya points out that Ms Sinai Ar. 514 is a palimpsest 
consisting of no less than five layers: two in Syriac, one in Greek and two in Arabic. He dates 
the upper Arabic layer containing Job, written in “early Kufic or pre-Kufic archaic Naskh’, to 
the late eighth or early ninth century. Samples in these manuscripts from chapters 1, 3, 1, 18, 
and 22, 28, 32, 38 are provided by Blackburn in The Early Arabic Versions of Job. See also the 
edition of a later version of Job by P. de Lagarde, Psalterium Job Proverbia arabice (Góttingen: 
Typis Expressit Officina Academica, 1876). Among the new findings in the Sinai collection, 
J. Meimaris lists an ancient Arabic Job version written on parchment (NF Parch. 18), appar- 
ently translated from the Septuagint (Ar. incipit: mima qussa min al-rümiyya), Katalogos ton 
neon aravikon cheirographon tes hieras mones Aikaterinés tou orous Sina (Athens: Ethnikon 
hidryma ereunon, 1985), p. Y 9. 

PSALMS: One of the most ancient extant Arabic Bible translations is represented by 
the Greel-Arabic bilingual Psalm 78 (Lxx 77) from Damascus, first edited by B. Violet, 
"Ein zweisprachiges Psalmfragment aus Damascus’, Orientalische Literaturzeitung 4 (1901), 
pp. 384-404. It appears to belong to the Rum Orthodox community and is described as highly 
literal, following even the word order of its Greek Vorlage. The dating of this manuscript 
is disputed, see further R. Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch: A Comparative Study 
of Jewish, Christian, and Muslim Sources (Leiden: Brill, 2014), pp. 55-58. There is further a 
fragment of a Greek-Syriac-Arabic-Psalter generally dated to the ninth century: Ms Moscow, 
State Library, 432. The Arabic is a translation from the Septuagint, see also J. Blau, GCA vol. 1, 
p- 33. Besides these anonymous translations, the Copt Hafs b. Albar al-Qüti active in Cordoba 
is believed to have rendered the Psalms into Arabic in 889 CE based on a Latin Vorlage, as 
we have seen above. See further M. T. Urvoy, Le psautier mozarabe de Hafs le goth (Toulouse: 
Presses Universitaires du Mirail, 1994). On Psalm 110 (Lxx 109) contained in Ms Zurich, 
Or. 94 which Baumstark argued was of pre-Islamic origin but which rather appears to be dat- 
able to the ninth or tenth century, see S. H. Griffith, "The Gospel in Arabic: An Inquiry into 
its Appearance in the First Abbasid Century", Oriens Christianus 69 (1985), pp. 126-67, here 
PP. 134-35. 

JUDGES: For the Arabic recension of the Book of Judges, see B. Knutsson, Studies in 
the Text and Language of Three Syriac-Arabic Versions of the Book of Judicum with Special 
Reference to the Middle Arabic Elements: Introduction, Linguistic Notes, Texts (Leiden: Brill, 
1974). The earliest witness of an Arabic Judges is according to Knutsson attested only in the 
thirteenth century, see pp. 12-20. 
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renderings as a means of embellishing the Arabic text (cf. 8.6) are identified 
also in Ms Vatican, BAV, Ar. 13, an early Arabic Gospel translation.? 


10.1 Christian Arabic Translations of the Book of Daniel 


In this section various techniques identified in a number of Christian Arabic 
Daniel translations other than Mss Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 will be dis- 


3 See H. Kashouh, The Arabic Versions of the Gospels: The Manuscripts and Their Families 
(Berlin: De Gruyter, 2011), pp. 154-58. 

GOSPELS: According to Kashouh, the oldest Arabic Gospel translation is the Syriac-based 
MS Vatican, BAV, Ar. 13 which he dates to around 800 CE, The Arabic Versions of the Gospels, 
pp. 143-45; 168-71. Kashouh categorized around 150 manuscripts into various families and 
argued for a pre-Islamic provence for some of these. Such claims are nevertheless not sup- 
ported by any textual documentation. The earliest dated Arabic Bible translation so far is 
attested in two fragments of a Greek based Gospel translation preserved in Mss Sinai Ar. NF 
Parch. 14 and 16 dated in 859 CE. According to Kashouh, this translation belongs to a family 
consisting of several early manuscripts: Mss Sinai Ar. 74 commonly dated to the ninth cen- 
tury, Vatican, BAV, Borg. Ar. 95 dated by Levin to the ninth century (see below), and Sinai Ar. 
72 dated 897 CE. Kashouh argues that the archetype of this manuscript family goes back to 
the eighth or seventh century, see The Arabic Versions of the Gospels, pp. 86-89; 93-96 and B. 
Levin (where an edition and translation of Matthew and Marc is included), Die griechisch- 
arabische Evangelien-Übersetzung: Vat. Borg. ar. 95 und Ber. orient. oct. no8 (Uppsala: Almqvist 
& Wiksell, 1938). Ms Sinai Ar. 72 has been published by S. Arbache, Une version arabe des evan- 
giles: langue, texte et lexique (PhD dissertation submitted at Université Michel de Montaigne, 
1994). 

EPISTLES and ACTS: MS Sinai Ar. 151 represents an early witness to the Arabic Epistles of 
Paul, the Acts of the Apostles, and the Catholic Epistles; its oldest colophon written by Bisr 
ibnal-Sirriis dated in 867 cE. The manuscript was edited and translated by H. Staal, mT. Sinai 
Arabic Codex 151 2 vols. (Leuven: Peeters, 1983-84). On the dating, see J. Blau, The Emergence 
and Linguistic Background of Judaeo-Arabic: A Study of the Origins of Neo-Arabic and Middle 
Arabic (Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi Institute, 1999), pp. 5-6. For the ecclesial identity of Bisr ibn 
al-Sirri, see S. Brock “A Neglected Witness to the East-Syriac New Testament Commentary 
Tradition: Sinai Arabic Ms 151”, in Studies on the Christian Arabic Heritage: In Honour 
of Father Prof. Dr. Samir Khalil Samir S. I. at the Occasion of His Sixty-Fifth Birthday" (eds. 
R. Y. Ebied, and H. G. B. Teule; Dudley, Ns: Peeters, 2004), pp. 205-16. Another Syriac-based 
Arabic translation of the Acts, the Catholic Epistles and the apologetic work referred to as 
On the Triune Nature of God dating from the ninth century is contained in Ms Sinai Ar. 154, 
see B. M. Metzger, The Early Versions of the New Testament: Their Origin, Transmission and 
Limitations (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1977), pp. 261-63 and M. D. Gibson who edited the text, 
An Arabic Version of the Acts of the Apostles and the Seven Catholic Epistles: With a Treatise 
on the Triune Nature of God (reprint from 1899; Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 2003), pp. v-ix. 
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cussed in brief. Text samples are taken from each of the groups identified in 
Classification (3.2) above and from the translation attributed to al-Alam, as 
described by Gehman (cf. 2). Hence, samples are offered from Arab$*ni* in 
10.1.1; from the Prophetologion in 10.1.2; from Arab®"2 in 10.1.3; from ArabS*r3 in 
10.1.4; and from Arab91, i.e. the translation attributed al-‘Alam, in 10.1.5. 


1011 Samples from Arab®"ı* (Mss Sinai Ar. 513 and 597)* 
As argued in Classification (3.2), Ms Oxford, Bodl., Fraser (Or.) 257 is a non-thor- 
ough revision according to the Peshitta of a text reminiscent of that in Ms Sinai 
Ar. 513. Below only specimens from Ms Sinai Ar. 513 are included and it should 
suffice to state that non-literal renderings in Ms Sinai Ar. 513 are occasionally 
brought in line with the Peshitta in the Oxford manuscript while it sporadically 
exhibits non-literal features of its own.5 
Thetranslationtechniquesidentifiedin Ms Sinai Ar. 513 arein many ways rem- 
iniscent of those employed in Ms Sinai Ar. 1. Connective links may be extended 
as a means of increasing the cohesion of the text (cf. 5.1.2). Compare 1:2 where 
the Syriac text "and the Lord delivered it into his hand |. . .] and the vessels of the 
house of the Lord" (im dust Ao [...] murs ei ceo) 
with Ms Sinai Ar. 513: “and the Lord delivered it into his hand [...] and so also the 
vessels ofthe house of the Lord" (EF) c» d uU 5 [...]e 24 T RUP 


Additions also occur in the TT as a means of explicating and making the 
meaning of the sT concrete (cf. 5.1.5). Compare the Syriac text in 1:5: “and 
the king appointed for them a daily portion of the king’s food" (am\ secco 
eala eX Xa coo ehu reals) with the Arabic “and he commanded 
that they would bring them food from the king's kitchen" (rele loe Ol pls 
ALJ ema Q^ xl). Compare further 117 where in the sT two nouns 


are governed by one verb but where the second noun is complemented by an 
additional verb in the TT (cf. 5.2.1.2): (P) “and Daniel was understanding all 
visions and dreams" (aalsa pa dass wam esha Aura) and 
(S513) “and Daniel was explaining the interpretation of visions and interpreting 
dreams" (e> YI ET Dy de p Jus O55). Omissions or abbrevia- 


tions of material in the sT frequently occur in order to avoid repetition as does 


4 The following Arabic text samples appear also in M. L. Hjálm, "Arabic versions, secondary, 
Daniel’, in The Textual History of the Bible vol ı (ed. E. Tov; Leiden: Brill, forthcoming 2015). 
See there additional examples. 

5 The analysis below is based on Daniel chapter 1 alone. As is the case with Ms Sinai Ar. 1, alter- 
nate renderings are occasionally resorted to in this manuscript but not in the systematic way 
attested in Mss Sinai Ar. 2 and ArabSY'2, as will be demonstrated below. 
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the substitution of a clause constituent for a pronoun (cf. 6.1/2). In 115 the 
repeated phrase "and after ten days” (mä wima ih» (0) is rendered 
in Arabic into “then [...] after that" (£3 As [...] e In 119 the sT unit “and 
Hananiah, and Mishael, and Azariah” (31-0 Leuna r331»0) is abbrevi- 
ated/paraphrased into “and the three young men" (44e lo), a reference still 
inferable from the context. In 1:3 the perhaps unintelligible word “Parthians/ 
the nobles” (ræsadia) which occurs in a list of titles is simply omitted in the 
Arabic text (cf. 6.3.3) and in 1:4 “Chaldean” ( e&3M) is rendered “the people of 
Babylon" (b | Ja) (cf. 8.7.1). There is no consistent employment of sound- 
similar roots (cf. 81) and lexical variety is preferred to lexical consistency 
(cf. 8.3). If the syntactic preferences between source language and target lan- 
guage are at odds, those of the former are normally favored (cf. 9). 

MS Sinai Ar. 597 exhibits similar non-literal features to those identi- 
fied in Mss Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 513 but they occur to such a vast extent 
that one is tempted to define the translation as a paraphrase. Additions are 
attested as a means of smoothening the syntax, of clarifying the meaning or 
of reflecting the semantic range of the translation equivalent (5.1/2). Compare 
1:5 where the Syriac text unit “and he established for them [food ...] and to 
raise them three years" (&\dh eir war’ awina [...] cam) morra) 
is rendered “and he brought for them [food...] and he commanded that 
they should be raised and educated three years (agy, oly ply [...] rere lol 
Cpe c 2-47» 79). In 117 a verb is added (cf. 5.2.1.2) and the meaning 
slightly altered: (P) “and Daniel had understanding in all visions and dreams" 
(emo paris las» cac psd Leusa) and (s597) "and Daniel was 
interpreting the visions and explicating them" (us ed 19 b 19 p) Sole Jus oK). 
Note the use of the two concepts ta’wil and tafsir here, perhaps intended 
to ascribe to Daniel the ability of both literal and spiritual interpretation. 
However, omissions and abbreviations of text units in the sT are more charac- 
teristic of this translation than are additions and substitutions. Such informa- 
tion is usually still inferable from the context; this is so whether it concerns 
a substitution of a clause constituent with a pronoun or the dispensation or 
abbreviation of a complete verse or two. For instance, 1:16, which constitutes 
an affirmation of previous verses, is simply omitted in the TT (cf. 6.1.1.1). In 1:8 
a similar phrasing within the same verse is avoided by means of paraphrase 
(cf. 6.1.2): (P) "[he would not eat from the king’s food] and he requested of the 
chief of the officers that he would not feed him" (isa 31 p eo 
maalaa eM) and (s597) "and he requested of the lord of the trustees to be 


excused from that" (£3 Q^ lac! Cs VI A Jlag). Compare also 1:11 where 
the Syriac “Then said Daniel to Mane(é)sar, whom the chief of the officers had 
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appointed over Daniel and over Hananiah and over Mishael and over Azariah" 
(Axa Mea AN enm c1 callus ai EEA Lea iara 
bna Ana Lens Asa eas) is simplified and abbreviated into “and 
he said to the deputy of the lord of the trustees appointed on their behalf” (Jb 


ot, Kell EM dym tied, 


10.1.2 Samples from the Prophetologion 

The Prophetologion which has been included in this study exhibits depen- 
dency on both Theodotion and the Peshitta. Perhaps it was translated from 
a Greek or Syriac Prophetologion.6 Compared to the biblical Vorlagen, the 
translation is reader-oriented and both additions and omissions occur though 
not to the extent attested in Arab’y1*. For instance, in 3:2 the additional 
phrase “commanding them" is inserted in a recapitulating manner (cf. 5.2.2). 
Compare the Greek “and he sent forth to gather [...] to come to the dedica- 
tion of the image" (xoi dméotetAev cuveryayetv [...] £A0etv elc tà Eyxatvia cfi 
eixdvoc) with the Arabic “and he sent forth to gather [...] Pd baie them 
to come to the dedication of the image" ( (cg e Sak, [ii ] eem L- | be Zn 
JUI A Ae dh). Minor corrective or clarifying additions are sporadically 
encountered, such as the addition of the unit “who is present here when he 
[...]” in 310 (cf. 5.11/2). Compare the Greek “every man who shall hear the 
sound of the trumpet” (mévta dvOpwrov öç dv axnobon THs qovíjc TİS cdmtyyoc) 
with the Arabic “every man who is present here when he hears the sound of 
the trumpet” (Syl c» e le e kalas pele oUal JS). Additions also 
occur in lists (cf. 8.6), such as in 3:4 where the entity “nations and” is added 
to the list “To you it is said, O peoples, tribes, and languages” (lg! Ju, 
cU, lal, grilla ex for piv A&yexot Aaoi quAat yAGccot). Pleonastic 
material in the sT is sporadically dispensed with in the TT. For instance, in 
312 the resumable text unit “and these men" is omitted in the Arabic text 
since the conjugated verb in itself signals the resumption (6.2.1.4). Compare 
the Greek "There are Jewish men [...] Sedrach, Misach, and Abdenago, these 
men have not obeyed your decree" (siciv &v8pec Iov8otot [...] Xe8poy, Micay, 
ABóevoryo, ot &vdpec exetvot ody bmyxovoav [...] TH Soypati cov) with the Arabic 
“Here are Jewish men |. . .| Shadrach, Meshach and Abed Nego, who do not obey 
your way of religion” (L 8l5eU Ass ane) fas [...] 55€ Ji, Ub, 


6 Here Ms Sinai Ar. 588 is quoted if not otherwise stated and the text in Theodotion is assumed 
to be the primary Vorlage. 
7 InMS Sinai Ar. 588 5£li ola. Apparently a copying mistake. 


8 InMS Sinai Ar. 588 (31J4. Apparently a copying mistake. 
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Hel a o jx lo»). Note the choice to render the Greek dogma "decree" into the 
adaptive and clarifying Arabic term "istira' “way of religion, legislation’. In 3:13 
the text passage “and they were brought before the king" is omitted in Ms 
Sinai Ar. n. It was likely dispensed with since it contains the fulfillment of a 
previously mentioned command which we still understand to be fulfilled 
(cf. 6.1.1.1). As for the lexicon, while a common Arabic word is normally selected 
as a translation equivalent, a minor influence from the Greek is discernible, 


such as the use in 3:5 of the gloss al-müsiqà and perhaps also of jins (Cpe Ss 
ao T for xai navtòç Yévouc uovctxóv). 


10.1.3 Samples from Arab r2 
The next group is represented by the thirteenth century Ms Sinai Ar. 9. This 
group displays a partly different set of translation techniques than the pre- 
vious ones? In general, the Arabic language is more elegant and textual 
omissions only occur occasionally. Furthermore, alternate renderings are fre- 
quently attested (cf. 8.6). Compare 2:19 where the Syriac “and Daniel blessed 
the God of heavens" (sary mied Wis Mecano) is rendered in Ms Sinai 
Ar. 9: "Then Daniel extolled the God of heaven and prayed" (GJ all JLI > 4> 
d 9). Compare also 110 where the Syriac “he will see your faces being weaker" 
(eitan eaaa nu) is rendered into “he will see your faces being dif- 
ferent, not similar to" (4-23 y qu & s> SI p» in Arabic. Other types 
of textual extension are attested as well. Compare for instance 1:7 where the 
biblical narrative is clarified in the Arabic translation: The Syriac *and the chief 
trustee gave them names" (reexsni. <isascas >i eami ,-aio)isrendered 
into “and he who was responsible for the servants gave them names in Chaldean” 
(AACE Pll ahl le pill BU aa) 

Place names are usually identified and rendered according to the contem- 
porary location (cf. 8.7.1.2). Compare 1:2 where “the land of Sin'ar" (ese 
44.1091) is rendered “the land of Iraq" (àl al (2l). 


10.1.4. Samples from Arab*¥"3 

The fourth group is represented by the twelfth-century Ms Sinai Ar. 539. 
This group shares a set of techniques with the first two groups but like in the 
Prophetologion, these features are more moderately attested than in ArabS¥"1*. 
As we have seen in the former groups, temporal conjunctions may be added in 


9 Similar techniques are attested in the earlier representative of this group, MS Sinai Ar. NF 
Paper 9, though in general the style is improved in Ms Sinai Ar. 9 by the rich employment of 
alternate renderings and other clarifying additions. 
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the TT in order to increase the cohesiveness of the story (cf. 5.1.2/3). The word- 
ing of the sr may be rearranged as a means to create a more fluent Arabic text. 
Compare the rendition of 313-14: (P) “then Nebuchadnezzar [...] commanded 
to bring Shadrach, Meshach and Abed Nego. And they brought them before the 
king. [14] Nebuchadnezzar answered" (adusa ior [...] Trad eno 
Ianas ris [14] also pw Lair adoro aX vaso Hum vx) 
and ($539) “Then Nebuchadnezzar (Buhta Nasar) [...] commanded to bring 
them to him and when they brought Shadrach, Meshach and Abed Nego to the 
king [14] Nebuchadnezzar (Bubta Nasar) answered” ( »P [s+] P CSF Jie 
CH le! [a] Ja E OP ares Bley oda i Uds al eg og ò 
Del). 

Repetitive information such as “king” in the phrase “Nebuchadnezzar the 
king" or "golden" in “the golden image" is occasionally omitted (cf. 6.11.2/6.3). 
In a similar manner, clause subjects or objects may be omitted or substi- 
tuted for a pronoun as long as the referent is still inferable from the overall 
context (6.2). 

There is a comparatively high employment of sound-similar roots, but not 
at the expense of the semantics of the word (cf. 3:13 above). Idiomatic expres- 
sions specific to the Syriac language are rendered into clear and immediately 
understandable Arabic. Compare 3:8 where the Syriac (literally) *and they ate 
the pieces of the Jews" (rs tacast aamoy 1o alaa) is rendered into “and they 


conspired against the Jews" (5 TAI lolo). 


10.1.5 Samples from the Translation Attributed to al-'Alam 

The translation of Daniel attributed to al-‘Alam exhibits yet another approach 
to translation. Nevertheless, it shares some of the techniques identified in the 
former groups. Gehman who studied the translation as preserved in the Paris 
and London Polyglots described it as an essentially literal yet not literalistic 
translation. It is written in idiomatic Arabic and aims at explicating the con- 
tent of the biblical narrative.!° Thus, additions, omissions and substitutions in 
the TT are as a rule attested only if necessary for the comprehension of the text. 
An example of the reader-oriented approach is the translation of “the chief 
of the satraps" (&pxovta catpamdv) in 2:48 which is rendered “commander in 


chief of the army” (atl NT. d L) (cf. 8.2). In 5:25 the enigmatic 


10 H.S. Gehman, “The ‘Polyglot’ Arabic Text of Daniel and Its Affinities’, Journal of Biblical 
Literature 44/3 (1925), pp. 327-52, here pp. 334-52. 
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phrase "Mane Thekel Phares" (yovv) 8exeA papes) is interpreted and rendered 
into Arabic as *measured weighted divided" (e guia 09) 94 paie) (cf. 7.2). 
Personal names which are known in the target culture are as a rule rendered 
in the native idiom, thus “Nabouchodonosor” (Nofouyo8ovocop) is rendered 
"Buhtanassar" ( 2E). In like manner, geographic locations may be identi- 
fied by contemporary names. Compare for instance 11:43 where “the Libyans 
and Ethiopians” (Atgócv xai Ai€t6rov) are rendered “(of) Nubia and Abyssinia” 
(atls å T (cf. 8.7.1). For more on the techniques in al-‘Alam’s translation, 
see The Prophets (10.2.11) below. 


10.2 Christian Arabic Old Testament Translations 


In this section some notes on translation techniques identified in Christian 
Arabic Old Testament translations other than Daniel are presented as a means 
of evaluating the findings in Arabic Daniel translations within a larger corpus 
of similar texts. I have primarily consulted previous studies but some of our 
earliest, hitherto un-scrutinized texts have been included as well. The biblical 
books briefly discussed are: The Prophets (10.2.1); The Pentateuch (10.2.2); Ruth 
(10.2.3); Chronicles (10.2.4); and Proverbs (10.2.5). 


10.21 The Prophets 

Two independent translations of the Arabic Prophets have been the subject 
of previous research: The Translation Attributed to al-'Alam (10.2.1) and The 
Translation of the Major Prophets Attributed to Pethion (10.2.1.2).!! 


10.311 The Translation Attributed to al-‘Alam 

In the same vein as Gehman in his study of Daniel, Vaccari characterized 
al-Alam's translation as literal and noted that there is a tendency to reflect 
even the structure of the Greek source language. Compare the imitation in 
the TT of the aspectual interplay in the sT in Isaiah 45:7. Here the Greek aorist 
participles ¿yw ó xatacxevdoas [...] xoi xowjcac “I am he that prepared [...] 
and formed" are rendered into Arabic perfect verbs hayya[']tu [...] wa-sanatu 
“I prepared [...] and made”. The following switch in the st into present parti- 
ciples: 6 norð [...] xoi xtičwv “who makes [...] and creates" is then reflected 
by the employment of active participles in the TT: al-sani‘[...] wa-al-haliq “the 


11 The following Arabic text samples appear also in M. L. Hjälm, “Arabic versions, secondary, 
Latter Prophets’, in The Textual History of the Bible vol1 (ed. E. Tov; Leiden: Brill, forthcom- 
ing 2015). See there additional examples. 
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one who makes [...] and creates". Compare further the unnatural Arabic con- 
struction in 45:5 of the Greek: xoi oùx gotw Ett TAHV ¿poô Oeóç “and there is no 
other God beside me" into wa-laysa "ilah mawjud gayri ‘aydan (33> s^ al v n 
Lal cre)” 

A more detailed analysis of al-‘Alam’s translation is provided by Ryssel in 
his survey on the Polyglot version of the Book of Micah. The overall aim of 
the translator, he claims, was to portray the biblical narrative in intelligible 
and idiomatic Arabic. Minor additions are incorporated into the target text in 
order to fill in what is perceived as missing information. The opposite trend, 
i.e., when information in the sT is perceived as pleonastic, it is occasionally 
omitted in the TT. Like Vaccari, Ryssel noted that the translator occasionally 
favoured the literal layer of the sT at the expense of its meaning. Compare for 
instance Micah 1:4 where the Greek infinitive £v xorvagdcet "[as water rushing 
down] a declivity" with a concrete meaning is rendered into an abstract ver- 
bal noun in Arabic: ft al-’inhidar “in descent, regression"? On occasion, Ryssel 
argues, the translator did not know the exact meaning of the Greek text unit. 
For instance, in 7:2 the Greek 8v«&tovcat is featured in the middle voice with the 
meaning “they quarrel”. Yet, it is rendered into the Arabic yaqduna “they judge, 
condemn" as if the Greek verb was in the active voice. In a similar manner 
&vtAńupopar “I shall lay hold of [my God]" is rendered into the Arabic ‘a‘tadidu 
“I shall ask for help, nourish myself" in 6:6.14 

At times, a Greek loanword is applied such as bi-qaniin for ¿nì xavóvoç “rule, 
law" in 7:4 and kürah for ywpav "land, region" in 5:4(5) (compare Syriac kora). 
Place names are frequently identified by contemporary equivalents (cf. 8.7.1.2). 
For example, ŁXevvaav "Sennaan" in 1:1 is rendered al-‘iraq and tov Accovp 
"Assyria" in 5:6 is rendered al-Mawsil.® 


10.2.1.2 The Translation of the Major Prophets Attributed to Pethion 

The translation attributed to Pethion has been surveyed by Vaccari and Frank. 
According to Vaccari, the Peshitta was used as the main Vorlage but the transla- 
tor occasionally substituted a textual unit in the Syriac Vorlage for a rendering 
in the Septuagint (perhaps via the Syriac versions) or simply added various 
textual variants in his Arabic translation. In order to clarify and explain the 
ST, the translator did not hesitate to paraphrase the biblical narrative or add 


12 A. Vaccari, "Le versioni arabe dei profeti”, Biblica 2 (1921), pp. 401-23, here pp. 420-21. 

13 V. Ryssel, “Die arabische Uebersetzung des Micha in der Pariser und Londoner Polyglotte", 
Zeitschrift für die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 5 (1885), pp. 102—38, pp. 118-20; 126. 

14 Ryssel, "Die arabische Uebersetzung des Micha’, pp. 121-22. 

15 Ryssel, "Die arabische Uebersetzung des Micha’, pp. 126-27. 
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material in the TT (cf. 5.1/7.2/8.4). As a means of exemplifying these trends, 
Vaccari presents the Arabic rendition of Ezekiel 4:13-14:16 


And you shall say: Thus says the Lord: the sons of Israel shall eat their 
bread in impurity, among the nations whither I will drive them. And 
I said: O Lord of lords, God of everything, my soul has never been pol- 
luted; I have not eaten meat from animals which is sick 


Sign cay lel Gb die oed ye LIK pts cjl ob pty 
by d$ gud nA l SA E Ob oo bbs eel! uenis! al 
blh oa Aero ad SSF 


The Arabic text unit wa-taqulu “and you shall say” is attested only in the 
Septuagint (xoi &peic). The rest is in agreement with the Peshitta: fi al-najasah 
"in impurity" is a translation of the Syriac bo-tanputà (MT NDU; LXX dxdðapta) 
and there is a phonetic similarity between the Arabic maridah “which is sick" 
and the Syriac mar@ in the Peshitta (MT 7723; LXX 0vqoipatov). The rendering 
of "ilah kull Sayy “God of every thing" is an addition in the Arabic text. 

A non-literal translation equivalent may also be motivated by the transla- 
tor's preference for literary style. For instance, in Isaiah 53:9 the rendering in 
the Peshitta “and there was no guile in his mouth" (mans elas dula) is 
translated into elegant Arabic “and his lips pronounced no vanity” (Cabs Y, 
EA ol:24), Finally, Vaccari argues that the non-literal rendition of Isaiah 
53:8 results from the exegetical endeavour of the translator. Compare the 
Arabic text unit “he was driven from the prison to the courts and his case, who 
can tell it” (aai Ol ji Q^ ^e22- äl $23 Yi gat! Q^) with the 
Peshitta’s “he was driven from prison/captivity and from judgement; and his 
generation, who can tell [of it/it]|" (mina tothe ebi (20 cron» c 
res. óx3 ais). Here the translator brought the Old Testament text in line with 
Matthew 26:57—60 where Jesus is brought to the council to be condemned but 
where none of his accusers are able to present a reliable allegation against him. 

Frank studied Pethion's translation of Jeremiah chapter 1-6 in detail. As 
opposed to Vaccari, he claims that the translation is based on the Peshitta alone 
and he finds no influence from the Septuagint that cannot be explained in 
terms of the translator's understanding of the Syriac or his stylistic preferences. 


16  Thisand the other examples are extracted from A. Vaccari, “Le versioni arabe dei profeti”, 
Biblica 3 (1922), pp. 401-23, here pp. 416-20. My English translation. 
17 St in Vaccari’s transcription. 
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The latter indicates his familiarity with Muslim literature.!? There is not a sin- 
gle verse, Frank claims, that has been translated literally; the lexical choice is 
contextually determined, single words or complete phrases often interpolate 
the TT as a means of bridging abrupt shifts of speakers in the sT or to clarify its 
structure (cf. 5.1/2). The translator often paraphrased words or phrases (cf. 8.4 
and 7.2) and a clause constituent may be substituted for a pronoun (cf. 6.2.2). 
Place names in the sT are frequently identified by their contemporary location 
in the TT (cf. 8.7.1.2). For instance, "Assur" ('ator) is translated into al-Mawsil 
and “the islands of the Chetim" (gazrat@ do-ketaye") into “the islands of the 
Byzantines” ( jaza'ir al-rum). The doubling of a single word or an entire phrase 
is frequently attested and it is inserted either for stylistic reasons or in order to 
clarify a difficult rendering (cf. 8.6).!9 

Frank claims that the translation exhibits “stylistic processes which distin- 
guish the work of Pethion from almost all other Arabic translations of o1’.2° 
However, the features Frank describes have been identified in practically all 
Syriac-based and some Greek-based Arabic translations under our scope. 
Though a more thorough comparative examination is still desirable, it would 
seem that the techniques abstracted from works attributed to Pethion in fact 
represent the rule rather than the exception among the vast material of early 
Christian Arabic Old Testament translations. 


10.2.2 The Pentateuch 

A large number of manuscripts containing various Arabic translations of 
the Pentateuch have survived.?! Here I will concentrate on the earliest dated 
(939/40 CE) translation preserved in Ms Sinai Ar. 2.?? According to Vollandt, 


18 R.M. Frank, “The Jeremias of Pethion ibn Ayyüb al-Sahhar’, The Catholic Biblical Quarterly 
21/2 (1959), pp. 136-70, here pp. 138-40. 

19 Examples taken from Frank, "The Jeremias of Pethion’, pp. 162-70. 

20 Frank, “The Jeremias of Pethion’, p. 136. 

21 The most recent and encompassing study on the Arabic Pentateuch was undertaken 
by Vollandt who in his doctoral dissertation Christian-Arabic Translations categorized 
around 150 manuscripts containing the Arabic Pentateuch. It was reworked and recently 
published as Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch. Other important studies on the Pentateuch 
are those by J. F. Rhode on the Pentateuch translation used in the Coptic Church, The 
Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch in the Church of Egypt: A Study From Eighteen Arabic and 
Copto-Arabic Manuscripts (1x-xv11) Century) in the National Library at Paris, The Vatican 
and Bodleian Libraries and the British Museum (PhD submitted at the Catholic University 
of America, 1921); and P. de Lagarde, Die vier Evangelien arabisch (Leipzig, 1864). 

22 According to R. C. Steiner, the excerpts of Genesis quoted by ibn Qutayba (d. 889 CE) and 
al-Tabari (d. 923 CE) originate from the same archetype as Ms Sinai Ar. 2 (and Ms Sinai 
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this Peshitta-based translation (Arab9*1) is reader-oriented in character and 
written in proper Classical Arabic. Should the syntactic preferences of source 
and target language differ, the translator opted for the latter (cf. 9). If required 
in order to clarify the context, clauses strung together with wo in the Syriac tar- 
gettext are linked with a clearly subordinating conjunction in the Arabic. What 
is considered to be a redundant part of the verse in the sT is often omitted in 
the TT (cf. 6.2.1). Compare the Syriac rendering of Genesis 6:11 "The earth also 
was corrupt before God, and the earth was filled with violence" (&Xas deo 
mos. eee] dlaha eee? pw exire) and note that the subject 
“the earth" is not repeated in the Arabic: “The earth also was corrupt before God 
and was filled with debaucheries" (wa-fasadat al-ard quddam ‘Allah wa-imta- 
lat (« imtala'at) fujur). The Arabic lexicon indicates a familiarity with Muslim 
literature; the words halal “permitted” or daki “slaughtered in the prescribed 
manner” are for instance employed in Genesis 7:2-3 (cf. 8.5). Another promi- 
nent feature of the Pentateuch in Ms Sinai Ar. 2 is the frequent recourse to 
alternate renderings (cf. 8.6).?3 

Vollandt mentions two other early versions of Syriac provenance (Arab$»r2 
and Arab$»3). They all share some common renderings but whereas Arab$Y is 
written in a fluent Arabic language, Arab$'2 is imitative of its Vorlage and didac- 
tic in nature. ArabSY'g appears to be a compromise between them. Arab$Y'2 is 
particularly interesting since it was disseminated as far as Egypt and Spain and 
as such it appears to represent the preferred Peshitta-based translation of the 
Pentateuch. Based primarily on translation techniques such as alternate ren- 
derings and on the rendition of certain proper names, this translation is of East 
Syriac origin. Its earliest attestation is Ms Sinai Ar. 4 copied in 963 CE.?4 Yet 
another important Arabic Pentateuch translation is associated with al-Harit b. 
Sinan b. Sunbat al-Harrani who apparently used the Syrohexapla as his Vorlage. 


Ar. 4) and we may therefore conclude that its archetype originates in the second half of 
the ninth century, if not before. Steiner further suggests that the archetype was furnished 
by none other than the famous Hunayn ibn Ishaq (d. 873 CE). Though Steiner convincingly 
argues that ibn Ishaq translated the Peshitta into Arabic rather than the Septuagint, this 
does not prove the attribution of this translation to ibn Ishaq, see A Biblical Translation 
in the Making: The Evolution and Impact of Saadia Gaon's Tafsir (Cambrigde: Harvard 
University Press, 2010), pp. 52-68. 

23 M. Lindgren (Hjälm) and R. Vollandt, “An Early Copy of the Pentateuch and the Book 
of Daniel in Arabic (Ms Sinai-Arabic 2): Preliminary Observations on Codicology, Text 
Types, and Translation Technique", Intellectual History of the Islamicate World 1 (2013), 
pp- 43-68. 

24  Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, pp. 64—67. 
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Since al-Harit is mentioned by al-Mas‘tdi in his Murüj al-dahab, 956 CE may be 
taken as a terminus ante quem.?® 


10.2.3 Ruth 
The Arabic reception of the Book of Ruth has been studied by Per À. Bengtsson 
who in two works has categorized extant manuscripts (1995) and surveyed the 
translation technique employed in two Peshitta-based versions (2003).26 He 
suggests that one version, attested in five manuscripts (= Ar. 1), represents a 
free translation,?? whereas the second version, transmitted in two manuscripts 
(= Ar. 111), is highly literal.?8 

We immediately notice the difference in technique.?? The translator(s) of Ar. 
III often aimed at imitating also the syntactic layer of the st. Note for example 
how the word order is reflected in 1:10. In the Peshitta the verb is placed in final 
position: “but with you we will go” (Mee3 pasas eMe). Ar. 111 preserves the 
word order “but with you we will go" (gles D» 95 by superposing the prepo- 
sitional phrase. On the other hand, the verb is placed before the preposition 


25  Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch, pp. 60-62. Regarding al-Harit's ecclesial 
belonging, both Rüm Orthodox and Syriac Orthodox adherence has been suggested, see 
S. H. Griffith, The Bible in Arabic (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2013), p. 136, and 
G. Graf, GCAL vol. 2, p. 251. 

26 P. Å. Bengtsson, Two Arabic Versions of the Book of Ruth: Text Edition and Language Studies 
(Lund: Lund University Press, 1995), and idem, Translation Techniques in Two Syro-Arabic 
Versions of Ruth (Lund: Almqvist & Wiksell International, 2003). See also K. Samir, “Old 
Testament, Arabic Versions of the", The Coptic Encyclopedia 6 (ed. A. S. Atiya; New York: 
Macmillan, 1991). See also E. Roediger, De origine et indole arabicae librorum V.T. histori- 
corum: interpretationis (Halle, 1829), pp. 73-94 for the Polyglot versions of Ruth. The text 
samples below are extracted from Bengtsson's second work. 

27 MSS Vatican Ar. 449 dated 1335 CE; Paris, BNF, Ar. 23 dated to the fourteenth century; 
Vatican Ar. 468 dated 1578 CE; Cambridge Univ. Libr. Add. 3044 dated 1355 CE and Copt. 
Patr. Bibl. 32 dated 1585 CE, see Bengtsson, Two Arabic Versions, pp. 35-36. These five 
manuscripts demonstrate a notable influence from the Septuagint and share a number of 
renderings. However, they exhibit many differences as well. A critical edition of the five 
manuscripts is included in Two Arabic Versions, pp. 12-13; 32-41; 59-84; 171-83; 197-204. 


28 Mss St Petersburg, Institute of Oriental Mss, D226, according to Bengtsson dated 1235- 
1238 CE and Beirut Univ. St Joseph 419 dated 1690 CE. The latter manuscript is influenced 
by the Biblia Sacra Arabica, the Vulgate and the Septuagint, see Bengtsson, Two Arabic 
Versions, pp. 12-13; 32—59; 185-195. 

29 The following Arabic text samples appear also in M. L. Hjälm, co-authored with 
R. Vollandt, “Arabic versions, secondary, Five Scrolls’, in The Textual History of the Bible 
vol. 1 (ed. E. Tov; Leiden: Brill, forthcoming 2015). See there additional examples. 
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in Ar. I, as expected in CA when no topicalization is intended: “but we will go 
with you" (dhas gles ON Jo). 

As opposed to Ar. 111, Ar. I exhibits a variety of addition techniques a means 
of clarifying a rendering in the Syriac (cf. 5.1/2). For instance, in 13 the Syriac 
text unit “and a man went from Bethlehem, Judah" (hus ~ wian Meo 
réaens1 7a») is translated word for word in Ar. 111 (+ ew i Jeo els 
E 442) whereas an addition serving to identify and explain a sT unit is inserted 
in Ar. 1:“and aman wentout of Bethlehem, a village of Judah" (Cw (ye Je 2c 1 


l> MEF e W). There is a frequent use of “parallelisms” in Ar. 1 (cf. alternate ren- 


derings 8.6). For example, the Syriac phrasing “and may the Lord have mercy 
upon you” (wayi panan ax óo) in r8 Pais rendered “and may the 
Lord have mercy upon you and be gracious to you" ( de a 9 Ka, Ue s Jlo) 


in Ar. 1. In like manner, the source unit “and you shall call upon his name in 
Israel" (iome maax (33050) in 4:14 is rendered "that his name should be 
called upon and be mentioned among the Israelites" (cg. v Sa 19 Ansel có 
(el |l) ) in Ar. I. l 
Textual units may be omitted in Ar. 1 in order to avoid repetition or pleonas- 
tic information (cf. 6.1/3). Compare 1:19 where the Syriac “Bethlehem of Judah” 
(x03 ad dual) is rendered only “Bethlehem” (plL cL) in Ar. 1. The 
geographical identification of Bethlehem was mapped out already in 11 and 
the repetition of it was apparently regarded as unnecessary or even disturbing. 
See also 2:11 where the Syriac “your mother and your father" (asara waare) 
is paraphrased and abbreviated to “your parents” (hu) 15). In like manner, a 
word or part of an expression is frequently replaced with a simpler or clearer 
rendition in Ar. I (cf. 7.2/8.4). For instance, in 3:13 the Syriac text unit “as the 
Lord lives” (1 am +») is rendered “I swear by the truth of the Lord" (tle 
- 2J! az ) and in 1:20 “the Almighty" (,1z\-) is rendered “God of Promises" 


ne E 


10.2.4 Chronicles 
Virtually no research has as yet been dedicated to the early history of the 
Arabic Chronicles.?? Here samples from Ms Sinai Ar. 7, on palaeographical 


30 Graf mentioned a few manuscripts in GCAL vol. 1, pp. 108-12. Samir provides a provisional 
classification of various Arabic versions of Chronicles in *Old Testament, Arabic Versions 
of the". He does not take manuscripts located at Saint Catherine's into account thus the 
manuscripts do not predate the fourteenth century. The following Arabic text samples 
appear also in M. L. Hjalm, "Arabic versions, secondary, Chronicles" in The Textual History 
of the Bible vol. (ed. E. Tov; Leiden: Brill, forthcoming 2015). 
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grounds dated to the tenth century, are analyzed.?! It appears to be translated 
from the Peshitta but the translation is free and a more thorough study is desir- 
able. Material in the sT is frequently substituted, added or omitted in the TT. 
Compare the Arabic rendering of 1 Chronicles 14:15 in Ms Sinai Ar. 7 with that 
in the Septuagint and the Peshitta (in translation): 


P/LXX [...] then you shall go into the battle: for God (rst /6 80¢) has 
gone out before you to smite the army of the Philistines (sd&sXe| 
oMogvAwv) 


Sree de nab Ay nb wl OY OA! dE GA Am sri. 
hb oy Pius 


S7 [...] then you should go into the battle, for God commands and 
his verdict goes out of the destruction of their army before your 


Instead of rendering “for God has gone out before you’, the translator altered the 
text into “for God commands and his verdict goes out...’ as if to avoid promot- 
ing anthropomorphic ideas. Instead of rendering “the army of the Philistines” 
the translator of Ms Sinai Ar. 7 substituted the noun “the Philistines” for a 
pronoun and rendered it only “their army” (cf. 6.2.2). In this way the text is 
freed from information which is still inferable from the context. This clause 
is repeated in the sT in the following verse: 


P/LXx And /David/he/ did as God commanded him: and he smote 
the army of the Philistines (cséxXe /dA0¢vAwv] from Gabaon 


[ea [labaw] to Gazera [114 /Tačapa] 


31 M.D. Gibson, Catalogue of the Arabic Mss. in the Convent of S. Catharine on Mount Sinai 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1894), p. 2; A. S. Atiya, The Arabic Manuscripts of 
Mount Sinai: A Hand-list of the Arabic Manuscripts and Scrolls Microfilmed at the Library 
of the Monastery of St. Catherine, Mount Sinai (Baltimore, Md: Johns Hopkins Press, 1955), 
p- 3; idem, (trans. J. N. Youssef), Catalogue Raisonné of the Mount Sinai Arabic Manuscripts: 
Complete Analytical Listing of the Arabic Collection, Preserved in the Monastery of 
St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai vol. 1 (Alexandria, 1970), p. Y*; and M. Kamil, Catalogue of all 
Manuscripts in the Monastery of St Catherine (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1970), p. u (= no. 5). 
The first part of the manuscript is missing and the text begins with 1 Chronicles 14:14. 
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Cas Qo X os SI Osea Cooley al e Al U aslo den s7 


29e SM epg] on 


$7 And David did as God commanded him: and he defeated the 
Philistines and they were destroyed before him from Bayt J'wyn to 
Jazer 


This time, the translator chose to abbreviate the phrase "the army of the 
Philistines” in the st into merely “the Philistines’, apparently to avoid repet- 
itive language (cf. 6.1). The translator then added the clause "and they were 
destroyed before him" as if to confirm the accomplishment of the command 
given in the previous verse (cf. 5.1/2). 


10.2.5 Proverbs 

The Arabic Proverbs constitutes yet another practically unstudied Arabic 
Bible recension. The earliest attestation of an Arabic version of Proverbs is 
MS Sinai Ar. 597 dated in 1002 CE. This translation turns out to be an early 
witness to the Syriac-based version attributed to al-Harit ibn Sinan who was 
active in the tenth century.?? Compare the rendering of 1:7 in Ms Sinai Ar. 597 
which is identical to that in Ms London, BL, Or. 1326 where al-Harit's name is 
mentioned. Except for the initial text unit, this rendition corresponds with the 
Syriac Peshitta: 


el harina ea haw ev: adler mas» pi P 
wlan 


32 The following Arabic text samples appear also in M. L. Hjälm, "Arabic versions, secondary, 
Proverbs’, in The Textual History of the Bible vol 1 (ed. E. Tov; Leiden: Brill, forthcoming 
2015). 

33 Onal-Harit, cf. 10.2.2. The Coptic scholar Abu al-Barakat ibn Kabar writes in his Lamp of 
Darkness chapter 6 that al-Harit translated Solomon's four books of Wisdom into Arabic, 
that is Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon and Wisdom. This statement corresponds 
to the introduction of Solomon's books given Ms London, BL, Or. 1326 (fol. 184a) dated 
1585-87 CE where we read: “We begin with the help of God and the goodness of His favor 
to transmit the Book of the Wisdom of Solomon, son of David, king of Israel, from that 
which al-Harith b. Sinan translated": 
dee de alo cy olus if uk Se: Ay quus Wl Oye GN alHarit 

ol (y SAl aay le 
According to Graf, the earliest witness to this translation is preserved in Ms Birmingham 
Mingana Ar. Christ. 121 (Mingana Chr. Arab. Add. 199) dated to the tenth century. It con- 
sists of only three leaves containing the prologue, see GCAL vol. 1, p. 129. 
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the beginning of wisdom is the fear of the Lord, the 
unjust despise knowledge and education 


AS YI Lb ay! AL a&i Jal ol às ol T Ns S597/BL1216 


oy daly Os) 


(S597/BL1216) But it is necessary that you know that the beginning of wis- 


dom is the fear of God and as for the unjust, they despise 
learning and education 


The Arabic text unit “But it is necessary that you know that" in al-Harit's trans- 


lation has no equivalent in any known Vorlage (cf. 5.1.6). 


Yet another hitherto unstudied copy of al-Harit's translation is attested in 
the twelfth to thirteenth century Ms Sinai Ar. 500. In this manuscript, however, 
we encounter an additional text unit in 1:7 which corresponds only with the 
Septuagint (the addition is marked):3+ 


LXX 


LXX 


apy copias póßoç 000 cüvectc SE dyad) ct tots motodaw adthy 
evoePeta dé cig 0cóv dpyn aicO&jcews copia dé xod madelav dceBets 
eEoudevyaovatw 


The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; and [there is] 
good understanding to all that practise it: and piety toward God is 
the beginning of discernment; but the ungodly will set at nought 
wisdom and instruction 


SF o9 Lhe ees wl Rts AH Jal Ol be ol Gok $y s500 


S500 


EEDI dal 09) (79 as Yl Lb ee url A css 4 


But it is necessary that we [alt. you] know that the beginning of 
wisdom is the fear of God and understanding is sound to he who 
practices it: and fear of God is the beginning of understanding and 
as for the unjust, they despise learning and education 


The translation attributed to al-Harit is primarily based on the Peshitta, as 


demonstrated above. In order to increase the understanding of the text, the 


34 A similar rendering is attested in the Syrohexapla. Where the Septuagint and the 


Syrohexapla differ, the Arabic text nevertheless follows the Septuagint. 
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translator frequently added textual units in the TT which had no equivalents 
in known Vorlagen (cf. 5.1). As such, the character of the translation attributed 
to al-Harit is clearly reminiscent of other early Peshitta-based Christian Arabic 
Old Testament translations. Compare the following verses 1:2-3 and note the 
non-literal features (the marked TT units lack formal translation equivalents 
in the sT): 


[3] isams A aushmia whasima cass coca P 
cc bousiho esso e animo àli e ori olanzalo 


P to know wisdom and instruction and to perceive words of under- 
standing; [3] to receive cultivation and fear and righteousness 
and judgement and guidance 


e os [3] eS! eb le Bas A, CoV ly ded LS s597 
TRUE STEUERN Gyelatall 


s597 He wrote it so that we may know through it education and wisdom 
and through it comprehend the words of understanding; [3] And 
through it the learned men receive education and fear of God and 
righteousness, and ruling and justice 


10.3 Preliminary Scheme of Common Techniques 


In order to initiate a general classification of Christian Arabic Bible transla- 
tions, I have singled out a few techniques from Chapters 5-9 above which are 
characteristic of certain but not all translations under our scope. Since only 
MSS Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 2 have been the subject of a more thorough study, 
findings based on remaining translations are tentative and in need of comple- 
tion and reassessment. Nevertheless, the scheme serves as a sketch for a work- 
ing model for future studies with a comparative approach. 

If a technique is employed infrequently to moderately often, it is marked 
in the scheme by 1 whereas if it is attested moderately often to frequently, it is 
marked by 2. If it does not occur, or if it only occurs rarely, it is marked by o. If 
the frequency of a feature is somewhere in between, a combination of num- 
bers is used (0/1). Some techniques are easily discernible while others require 
the study of more material. In the latter case, one asterisk (*) is used. The com- 
bination “number” + * indicates that not enough material has been surveyed 
but judging by the overall character, this rating is the most likely. 
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Additions: Additions are in principle used in all Bible translations as a 
means of clarifying the often concise biblical source language. Yet, some trans- 
lators use it only when absolutely necessary for the understanding of the sT 
in the TT (=o) while others use it in quite a systematic and exegetical way and 
others again in a more carefree manner (-1-2). 

Omissions: Omissions in Bible translations are generally more controversial 
than additions. This is so mainly because repetitive language seldom effects 
the understanding of the biblical narrative but relates to its style. Yet, omis- 
sions are exceedingly common in many of the Arabic translations included in 
the present study (20-2). One should keep in mind that the frequency of omit- 
ted material in the TT composed by a translator who uses such techniques also 
depends on the occurrence of repetitions in the relevant biblical book which 
serves as the sT. In Daniel, repetitions are more common than in most biblical 
books. 

Lexicon: The employment of sound-similar roots, alternate renderings and 
Islamic vocabulary are perhaps the most distinctive features of Arabic Bible 
translations. The identification of Islamic vocabulary is every so often prob- 
lematic. Arabic literature and Islamic vocabulary are intrinsically intertwined 
and a so-called Islamic term may be the most natural Arabic translation 
equivalent of a Syriac term. Yet, it is a fact that some translators used typically 
Islamic vocabulary more frequently than others. The translations are therefore 
either ranked 1 or 2 while o does not exist. It is not uncommon in Bible transla- 
tion that two or more text units in the TT correspond to one text unit in the 
sT. By alternate renderings I mean the frequent and deliberate employment of 
this technique as a means of embellishing and clarifying the st in the TT. Thus, 
if alternate renderings are employed, they figure quite frequently and this fea- 
ture is therefore usually marked either as o or 2. The deliberate employment 
of sound-similar roots generally requires a Semitic sr wherefore Greek-based 
translations are beyond comparison. 

Syntax: Here I rate the effort by the translator to reflect in the TT the syntac- 
tic structure of the sT. If imitation in the TT is achieved within the framework 
of the target language, the feature is marked 1. If imitation is resorted to even 
when such structural affinity results in a clumsy target language, it is rated o. If 
no specific attention is paid to the structure of the sT, the feature is marked 2. 
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Ar$yrj* = MSS Sinai Ar. 1, Sinai Ar. 513, Sinai Ar 597 (cf. 3.2.1/10.1.1) 

ArHe^; = MS Sinai Ar. 2 (cf. 3.2.2) 

Proph = The Prophetologion here MSS Sinai Ar. 588, Sinai Ar. 11, Sinai Ar. 18 (cf. 
3.2.3/10.1.2) 

ArSyr2 = here MSS Sinai Ar. 9, MS Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Diez A fol. 41 (cf. 3.2.4/10.1.3) 
ArSyr3 = here MS Sinai Ar. 539 (cf. 3.2.5/10.1.4) 

A187, = the translation attributed to al- ‘Alam (cf. 10.1.5/10.2.1.1) 

Pethion = the translation attributed to Pethion (cf. 10.2.1.2) 

S2 Pent = the Pentateuch translation preserved in MS Sinai Ar. 2 (cf. 10.2.2) 

Ruth 1 - the earlier translation of Ruth (cf. 10.2.3) 

Ruth 111 = the later translation of Ruth (cf. 10.2.3) 


ArSy* ArHeb; Proph Ar$y2 ArSy3 Are" Pethion S2 Pent Ruth1 Ruth 


III 
Additions 

cohesion 2 2 1 2 1 o 2 1/2 i o 
adjusters 

specifying/ 1 1 * E * * * * * * 
dramatic add. 

grammatical 1 1 1 1/2 1 o/1 1 1 i * 
components 

Omissions 

repeated 2 1 o/1 ol 1 o . o* 1 o 
information 

clause pi 1 1 o 1 [o] * 1 1 [o] 
constituents 

substitution  2*** 1 o o/1 1 o 1 1 * = 
by suffixed 

pronoun 

construct 2 1 E o 1 o On 1 i * 
chains 

similar 2 o o o o o o* o* b * 
information 

items/titles 2 1 o o o* o o* o* ii E 
in lists 

specifying/ — 1 1 . bi * x o* o* b * 
dramatic 


omission 
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Table (cont.) 


Ar$y* ArHeb; Proph Ar$y2 Ar$*3 Ar9n Pethion S2 Pent Ruthr Ruth 


III 
Substitutions 

extra-textual 2 2 1 o 2 o 2 o * i 
adjusters/ 

other 

Vorlagen 

idiomatic 2 2) 2 2) 2 2 2 2 2 d 
expressions 

(incl. 8.4) 

paraphrastic 1 o o o o o a” o 1 o 
sub. 

Lexicon 

sound-similar o o Greek o 1/2 10090  * o/1 n * 
roots 

transliteration o/1 o o o/1 o/1 E E o x i 
consistency 2 2 o 1 o/1 oœ * o * S 
vs. variety 

Islamic 2 1 1 o/1 o/1 1 2 2 m E 
vocabulary 

alternate o 2 o 2 o o 2 2 2 o 
renderings 

Arabicized 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 al X 
proper names 

Christianized 0/1 1 Greek 0/1 o/1 Greek  * o i m 
proper names 

Syntax 

wordorder 2 2 2 2 2/1 1/0 * 2/1 2 1/0 
clause linkage 2** 2 2 2 1 1/0 2 2/1 * i 
infinitives 2 2 2 2 2 ojo *** X 2 ii * 
participles 2 2 2 8 2 (ye e 2 : 1 


* Not enough material surveyed. 

** There is a tendency especially in Ms Sinai Ar. 1 to use the Arabic conjunction fa to represent several 
coordinating and subordinating conjunctions in the sT. 

*** Mss Sinai Ar. 1 and Sinai Ar. 597 dispense with more material than Ms Sinai Ar. 513 in this group. 
**** The present survey of Daniel does not indicate any notable recourse to imitation. Scholars have 
nevertheless reported such tendencies in other translations attributed to al-Alam (cf. 10.2.1.1). 
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Concluding Remarks 


In the present work I have focused on Christian Arabic translations of Daniel 
and analyzed these texts from different perspectives. In the first part of this 
study, extant translations were categorized into different groups, according to 
Vorlage dependence and intertextual relations. The heterogeneous character of 
the early (gth-13th centuries) manuscripts indicates that no thorough attempt 
was made during the first four to five hundred years of Muslim dominion to 
standardize a certain Arabic recension of Daniel. Instead, these translations 
appear to have filled an explanatory or didactic purpose and figured in paral- 
lel to the traditional ecclesiastical language(s) in their communities. This is 
further supported by the many non-literal translation techniques identified in 
all early translations. If a certain Arabic translation was intended to replace a 
text in the traditional liturgical language, we would expect it to more carefully 
capture the original biblical composition. Nevertheless, the dynamic relation 
between the traditional liturgical languages and Arabic among Near Eastern 
Christian communities has not been thoroughly studied. The use of Arabic 
in liturgy, for example, is related to geographical location, ecclesial identity, 
time period and the part of the liturgy to which it was applied. 

At around the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, three versions of Daniel 
were being systematized and copied in a number of manuscripts: Arab$rz; 
ArabSy'3; and Arab8n. As demonstrated in the second part of the study, all 
three groups exhibit different approaches to translation. Arab$*3 displays 
various types of additions, omissions, and syntactic restructurings. These kinds 
of techniques remind us of earlier translations, although executed in smaller 
number. ArabSy'2 is written in a more elevated Arabic language. Explanative 
additions and alternate renderings are frequently inserted in the TT while 
the omission of sT units is rare. Arab9j, commonly attributed to al-‘Alam, is 
considerably more literal in character. It is written in idiomatic Arabic yet the 
structure of the sT is often taken into consideration as well. 

It appears that Arab$*r3 was the most widespread Arabic version. However, 
it coexisted with the other two versions for several centuries. Based on the 
manuscript sources, all these traditions were in effect replaced by European 
missionary works or coexisted with them for a while. The standardization 
process of biblical texts is not easily traced, since it is connected to the more 
informal use of certain texts over time. At some point, a recension which 
has been used in a community may be questioned and subsequently needs 
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to be defended. Not until then is a formal decision taken regarding its status. 
A glimpse into such a process is offered in al-Qüti's Psalm translation. In the 
introduction, he refers to an earlier translator as “he who previously trans- 
lated it (the Psalter) in prose/spoiled its poetry and its interpretation" Thus, 
it appears that the Mozarab community used a specific version of the Psalms 
which al-Qüti aimed to replace. He expects his translation to be criticized but 
assures his readers that he has asked learned men for advice and enjoys the 
support of “the best bishop of the Church,/Balans (Valens)"! 

For the purpose of better understanding the translations under discus- 
sion, biblical texts may be divided into various categories depending on their 
degree of authorization: 1) unicum translations, 2) passively transmitted texts, 
3) transmitted texts defended against other texts, and 4) formally canonized 
texts.? If we apply this categorization to the translations under discussion, the 
early translations Arab51* and ArabH*^; should be classified as belonging 
to the first category. They may primarily have been composed and used for 
private study, translation exercises, or as reference works. The three later 
recensions—Arab5»'2, ArabSy"3, and Arab©'1—may be classified as belonging 
to the second category. That is, they were passively transmitted texts that were 
used to a certain extent in the communities and thus semi-standardized and 
semi-authorized. However, when faced with "better" translations, such as the 
Biblia Sacra Arabica text or other prints, they were soon discarded. 

From these findings, it is clear that the Arabic Bible translations did not 
reach the same degree of formalization and status as for example the Syriac 
Peshitta. We must conclude that texts in the traditional liturgical languages 
still served as the measuring standard of the biblical narrative. As long as the 
biblical text was safeguarded in the traditional liturgical language, the transla- 
tion character of a specific Arabic text is connected to its intended function. 
Thus, verbatim translations, like the Damascus fragment containing parts of 
Psalm 77 (MT 78), may have served a pedagogical function, as they did among 
the Karaites. If the purpose was to show the elite (Muslim or Christian) that 
the community mastered literary Arabic, the translation may be more stylish 
and target language-oriented. As such they resemble translations attributed to 
Saadiah Gaon. Nevertheless, it appears that most of the texts were intended 
for ordinary people, or monks, who were not that well acquainted with literary 


1 D. M. Dunlop, *Hafs b. Albar—the last of the Goths?", Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
86/3-4 (1954), pp. 137-51, here pp. 140; 144. 

2 Forinstance, the defense of the Septuagint canon against the narrow Protestant canon in the 
local council in Jerusalem in 1672 falls into the third category. The forth category is not neces- 
sarily more authoritative than the third and often appears as a consequence of it. 
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Arabic norms but spoke various Arabic dialects and were in need of approxi- 
mate versions of biblical books written in direct and clear target language with 
scant attention paid to the poetic level of the original biblical texts. 

Liturgical texts such as Prophetologia and collections of Psalms and Odes 
play a key role in understanding the ecclesiastical use of Arabic. Portions of 
Daniel transmitted in a Prophetologion, whose earliest textual witness is dated 
to the tenth or eleventh century, exhibit a comparatively stable form as does 
the popular version of the Song of the Three Young Men in liturgical collec- 
tions. Most importantly, a liturgical version of the Song supplanted the longer 
biblical version in many early Arabic Bible translations. It thus appears that 
the liturgical material was more standardized than continuous Bible rendi- 
tions. Needless to say, more effort needs to be invested in the study of liturgical 
Arabic texts as these contain the biblical portions that were selected for public 
readings in the community. 

Whereas more general observations were offered in the first part of the pres- 
ent study, the second part focused on translation features in the two earliest 
manuscripts: Ms Sinai Ar. 1 and Ms Sinai Ar. 2. Synopses of translation tech- 
niques identified in them have been provided at the end of Chapters 5-9. The 
present study clearly reveals that the aim of the translators of Daniel in both 
MS Sinai Ar. 1 and Ms Sinai Ar. 2 was to portray the biblical sT in immediate 
and clear target language. The meaning of the sT is favoured over its form. 
Stylistic features characteristic of biblical narrative prose, such as repetitions 
or detailed descriptions, are often dispensed with, especially in Ms Sinai Ar. 1. 
Additions frequently interpolate the TT as a means of enhancing the under- 
standing of the narrative and removing syntactic and semantic ambiguities. 
Neither translator refrained from substituting shorter or longer text units in 
the original composition with non-equivalent renderings in the TT. Seldom, 
however, is the original meaning substantially changed. Instead, such devia- 
tions from the sT are motivated by the translator's understanding of the bibli- 
cal ST as a cohesive unit and by his endeavour to adjust and make relevant the 
biblical narrative for the Near Eastern Christian communities that had gradu- 
ally adopted Arabic as their everyday language. 

While Ms Sinai Ar. 1 and Ms Sinai Ar. 2 have been studied in greater detail, 
the remaining early (gth-13th century) Christian Arabic translations of Daniel 
have been surveyed only briefly. It turns out that an overall reader-oriented 
character is characteristic of all these early translations, as mentioned above. 
Moreover, the short study of some additional randomly selected Christian 
Arabic Old Testament translations, demonstrates that this is true of the bulk 
of Syriac-based texts in particular. Yet, certain techniques are attested in some 
translations while being absent in others. A preliminary scheme in which 
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the inclusion or exclusion of such common techniques helps us to categorize the 
material at hand has been presented in Chapter 10. Such a comparative 
approach may also be useful in future studies of a similar kind and facilitate a 
broader identification of the vast, unstudied corpus of Christian Arabic Bible 
translations. In order to further expand our understanding of the transmission 
process of the Christian heritage into Arabic, a language which soon became 
replete with Islamic connotations, a comparative approach should also include 
Judaeo-Arabic Bible translations and Muslim quotations of the Hebrew Bible/ 
Old Testament. The former has been partly attended to in the present study. 
While the overall reader-oriented character of early Christian Arabic Daniel 
translations in many respects echoes techniques employed by Saadiah Gaon, 
other techniques attested in this study, such as alternate renderings, are known 
features of the Karaites. A more developed comparative approach would 
broaden our understanding of the direct or indirect relations between various 
non-Muslim Near Eastern communities on the one hand, and their relations 
with the dominant Muslim culture on the other. 

The Arabic translated texts exhibit multiple layers of influence and regional 
variety. This makes it difficult to identify their denominational origin. Since 
most early translations in our study at some stage ended up at the Greek 
Orthodox monasteries of Mar Saba and St Catherine where they were perhaps 
copied and then stored until modern times, their original geographic and eccle- 
sial provenance tends to fade. For instance, Blau categorized the language in 
MS Sinai Ar. 1as Ancient South Palestinian Arabic but that in Ms Oxford, Bodl., 
Fraser (Or.) 257 as non-Ancient South Palestinian although their intertextual 
relations indicate that they belong to the same group. Various Vorlagen often 
left their mark on the translations. In Daniel chapter 7, the Peshitta includes 
some interpretative additions that connect the various animals with world 
empires. In manuscripts belonging to Arab‘¥"1*, such historical references are 
usually reflected. However, in Ms Sinai Ar. 597, these text units are extracted 
from the running text and placed in the margins, and thereby the Arabic ren- 
dition is brought in line with Theodotion. Furthermore, Greek nominal case 
endings are added to some titles in this manuscript (cf. 3.4). 

Dialectal identification and Vorlage dependence of a specific translation is 
not necessarily indicative of its ecclesial provenance, although it may point 
us in the right direction. A given Christian denomination was not confined 
to a geographic area, and converts from one creed to another brought their 
native dialect and knowledge of source languages with them. Furthermore, 
the educated strata of a Christian community may have known both Greek 
and Syriac, regardless of confessional belonging. It is interesting to note that 
almost all early translations of Daniel are based on the Syriac Peshitta, and not 
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on a Greek text, even though most of them are connected to Rum Orthodox 
communities. For instance, based on what appears to be a certain influence 
by Byzantine liturgical texts on several Arabic manuscripts in ArabSy"1* and 
ArabS*'5, it would seem that many of the early translations under our scope 
are connected with Rum Orthodox communities. Since almost all other Daniel 
translations are based on Syriac, the fact that Arab9"1 is based on a Greek 
Vorlage also connects it with this community. ArabH*^; exhibits some transla- 
tion techniques and word choices that make it relatable to the Eastern regions 
and to the Church of the East but a distinct influence from a Greek Vorlage in 
certain passages and in the rendition of some personal names suggests that if 
it was not composed in a Rum Orthodox community, it was probably copied in 
one. Arab$v2 likewise exhibits techniques associated with East Syriac circles, 
such as the use of alternate renderings. However, in the earliest representa- 
tive of this group, such features are not always included. In general, the con- 
nection between certain techniques and ecclesial belonging should be further 
developed. After all, it was in the Jerusalem area that the Karaites refined the 
technique of alternate renderings.? Finally, Syriac and Coptic annotations in 
the margins of certain manuscripts indicate that Arab*/r3 and ArabS"1 were 
later adopted by Coptic communities. 

These findings, or suggestions, are in line with the common notion that 
Christian Arabic translations originated in Rum Orthodox or East Syriac com- 
munities and were later adopted by Coptic and Syriac Orthodox communities. 
We also know that originally Judaeo-Arabic translations were adopted by the 
Copts. The term “linguistic ecumenicism’, coined by Monferrer-Sala, seems 
thus to capture an important aspect of Christian Arabic Bible translations.^ 

Much information regarding Near Eastern Christian communities is still to 
be discovered in the large corpus of unscrutinized texts. At this point, the grad- 
ual uncovering of such texts seems to offer more questions than answers. It is 
my hope however that the findings of the present study may to some extent 
contribute to a fuller picture and thereby be of value to the scholarly field of 
Christian Arabic Bible translations. 


3 M.Polliack, The Karaite Tradition of Arabic Bible Translation: A Linguistic and Exegetical Study 
of Karaite Translations of the Pentateuch from the tenth and Eleventh Centuries CE (Leiden: 
Brill, 1997), p. 52. 

4 J.P.Monferrer-Sala, “Plumbing the Depths: Sidelights and Strategies of the Medieval Christian 
Arab Translators,” Journal for Semitics 19/2 (2010), pp. 661-97, here p. 663. 
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